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Federal Government and Higher Education 
A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


HE Constitution of the United States makes no provision for the 
y pete or control of education by the Federal Government. The 
responsibility for education, therefore, rests with each of the respec- 
tive states. The states, in turn, have assumed this responsibility by 
adopting constitutional and statutory provisions requiring the main- 
tenance of free public schools, by requiring children within specified 
age limits to attend school, and by making provision for the support 
and supervision of the schools. Although the responsibility for 
education has been reserved to the states, and although the states 
have accepted this responsibility, this fact has not prevented the 
Federal Government from developing an active interest in education; 
an interest that has led the government to define and delimit the 
powers of the separate states with reference to education, to provide 
funds and facilities for educational purposes, and to make available 
grants to individuals for study and research. 

It is the purpose of this paper to indicate further the nature and 
the magnitude of the participation by the Federal Government in 
matters of education, then to consider on what grounds in the absence 
of specific constitutional authorization the government extends its 
activities into the field of education, and finally to present some of the 
issues that arise from the increasing concern of the government about 
education. The primary emphasis will be upon the relationship of the 
Federal Government to higher education, but it must be recognized 
that so far as principles are concerned there are no sharp lines of 
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demarkation between the Federal Government’s relationship to higher 
education and to education at other levels. Illustrative materials will, 
therefore, be drawn from the field of education at various levels. 


DEFINING AND DELIMITING THE POWERS OF THE STATES 


Even though the responsibility for education rests with the several 
states, the states are not completely autonomous in determining their 
educational policies. From time to time the Federal Supreme Court 
is called upon to decide the constitutionality of educational laws that 
impinge upon the rights guaranteed to individuals. For instance, 
within the last few years the question has arisen as to whether negroes 
may be excluded from state-supported institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the states maintaining separate schools for negroes, if the 
negro schools do not provide opportunities for study comparable 
to those offered in institutions for whites. The Supreme Court has 
held that states practicing segregation for educational purposes must 
provide substantially equal advantages for negroes and for whites. 

Some years ago the State of Oregon passed a law requiring all 
children from 8 to 16 years of age to attend the public schools. This 
was held by certain religious groups to be a violation of the individual 
rights guaranteed under the 14th Amendment of the Constitution. 
The case was carried to the United States Supreme Court, which held 
that the state could not compel parents to send their children to the 
public schools. In this instance, as in the case of the admission of 
negroes to the higher institutions, the Federal Government, through 
its judicial power, imposed a definite limitation upon the power of the 
states in matters of education. 

During World War I the sentiment against anything German 
became so bitter that some states actually passed legislation forbidding 
the teaching of the German language to students who had not finished 
the 8th grade in private, parochial, or public schools. Nebraska was 
one of these states. The authority of the state thus arbitrarily to 
control the curricula of either private or public schools was contested 
by the private and parochial schools of Nebraska. Again the Supreme 
Court imposed a limitation upon the power of the state in matters 
of education by declaring that the law was “arbitrary and without 
reasonable relation to any end within the competency of the state.” 
This was a far-reaching decision inasmuch as ten other states had 


passed substantially the same type of law. 
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EDUCATIONAL FUNDS AND FACILITIES PROVIDED 
BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


It is really surprising to discover how extensively the government 
is involved in providing educational opportunities of various types. 
The magnitude of the government’s operation will be indicated by a 
few typical examples. According to the Biennial Survey of Education, 
the Federal Government appropriated in 1941-42 316 million dollars 
for a wide variety of educational purposes. This was approximately 
half as much as was spent for higher education in the whole nation. 
It was about 10 per cent of our total national expenditure for educa- 
tion at all levels. Included in this amount were 30 million dollars 
for instruction in the land-grant colleges, for agricultural extension 
service and for agricultural experiment stations. Also included were 
other items of a substantial size in the field of higher education, for 
such functions as the training of teachers for vocational education 
and for the support of educational institutions that are maintained 
wholly or in part by the Federal Government—amilitary schools, 
marine schools, and Howard University. 

But this amount, large as it is, does not take into account substan- 
tial expenditures for educational programs that are provided within 
the budgets of various departments and agencies of the government. 
For instance, one phase of the training program in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has gradually developed into the Graduate 
School of the Department of Agriculture, which enrolls as many as 
5,500 students at one time. 

Under the impetus of the war the Federal Government has offered 
extensive educational opportunities for service men and women. Ap- 


/ptoximately 1,200,000 service personnel enrolled for courses in the 


United States Armed Forces Institute; approximately 31,000 were 
enrolled in the American University Study Centers abroad; and 
about 700,000 in the Unit Schools. On our regular college campuses 
mote than 150,000 servicemen were enrolled in the Navy special 
training programs and about 145,000 in the Army special training 
programs, Including those who took training in the Army Air Forces 
programs on the campuses, about one-third of a million service person- 
nel were enrolled in the colleges. Plans are now under way to extend 
the Army and Navy ROTC programs in institutions of higher educa- 
tion so as to provide for peacetime enrollments of several hundred 
thousand students. Certain emoluments to be provided by the govern- 
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ment will be paid to those who enroll. Whether we think in terms 
of Federal funds appropriated for educational purposes, or of the 
number of persons who are educated through facilities provided by 
these funds, it is clear that the government is engaged in educational 
operations on a large scale. 


FEDERAL AID TO INDIVIDUALS 


The Federal Government participates in the support of education, 
both public and private, in still another way. In addition to providing 
facilities or appropriating funds to aid institutions, it also makes avail- 
able funds for direct aid to students. Veterans of World War I, 
victims of the depression in the thirties, veterans and disabled war 
workers of World War II, in large numbers have been the bene- 
ficiaries of Federal assistance in securing their education. 

According to the final report of the National Youth Administra- 
tion, more than 2 million different youths were given financial assist- 
ance which, in the 8-year period from 1935 to 1943, amounted to 
166 million dollars. Without this aid most of these youths would have 
joined the ranks of the unemployed without any resources for con- 
tinuing their education. It is particularly significant that 200,000 of 
these youths were enrolled in colleges or graduate schools, and that 
they earned more than half of the 166 million dollars. 

In the early stages of the recent war the government also made 
available loans to college students who were pursuing courses in some 
of the sciences or in certain professions. More than 11,000 college 
students received loans that totaled over 3 million dollars. 

At present there is also in operation a scholarship and fellowship 
program for the exchange of students between the United States and 
the other American republics. Both the number of students and the 
amount of money involved are still comparatively small. But a 
principle has been established which will almost certainly be extended 
to provide for exchange scholars with many other countries through- 
out the world, and will in the immediate future lead to the develop- 
ment of an exchange program of large proportions. 

All of these types of aid fade into insignificance, however, when 
they are compared with the grand scale on which individuals are aided 
to secure an education under the provisions of Public Laws 16 and 
346. It is impossible to forecast with any degree of accuracy how 
many veterans will eventually take advantage of the benefits to which 
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they are eligible, or how large the national bill for veterans education 
will be. A rough calculation of subsistence benefits, tuition, and the 
cost of books and supplies indicates that during the next few years 
the government will probably spend annually an amount that will 
approximate our total national bill for education at all levels. 

These few illustrations will suffice to indicate the ways in which 
the Federal Government participates in the control and support of 
education. There is every reason to believe that the government's 
interest in educational matters will increase. At least, the number of 
bills introduced during the present session of Congress indicates no 
decline of interest. 


EDUCATIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED DURING THE 
79TH SESSION OF CONGRESS 


Thirty-nine bills providing for some type of Federal aid to educa- 
tion have been introduced in the current session of the Congress. 
Only three have thus far been passed; two of them provide aid to 
house veterans who are students, and one provides support for voca- 
tional education. Most of the remaining bills stand little chance of 
becoming laws. A hasty review and summary of their titles suggests, 
nevertheless, the wide range of interests they reflect, and shows the 
directions in which the activities of the government with reference 
to education may be expected to go. The most important subjects 
included are: 

To provide for equal educational opportunities 

To provide housing for veterans 

To provide scholarships and fellowships for higher education 

To promote scientific research 

To create special schools (a foreign service school, an international 

university, and a national university of government) 

To provide school lunches 

To support vocational education 

To support physical education 

To support aviation training 

To improve and extend the teaching of the natural sciences in the 

public schools 

To support kindergarten and nursery school education 

To support agricultural education 

To expand public educational plant facilities 
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To provide better moral education 
To provide educational facilities for the children of war workers 


SOME QUESTIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Without in any sense being critical, one may well ask why the 
Federal Government is engaged so extensively in educational activities 
even though the responsibility for the establishment and maintenance 
of education has been reserved to the states. Also, is there any reason to 
be concerned about the government’s increasing interest in educa- 
tional affairs? In other words, what are some of the specific issues 
arising from the government’s educational activities? 

The government can very easily justify the extension of its 
activities into the educational field on the grounds that the Constitu- 
tion imposes upon it the responsibility for the common defense and 
the general welfare of the nation. The common defense and the gen- 
eral welfare have never been specifically defined, nor can they be, for 
they must be construed broadly enough to include many phases of 
our changing national life. It is becoming more and more obvious, 
for example, that the national defense depends upon scientific knowl- 
edge and technological developments. The selection and training 
of individuals who will constitute a reservoir of technological and 
scientific manpower is quite properly, therefore, a matter of concern 
to the Federal Government. It has also become clear from our recent 
_ war experience that an adequate food supply and the application of 

sound principles of health and nutrition to our whole population are 
basic to our national defense. Moreover, some matters in the area 
of national defense are also matters of general welfare. This would 
be particularly true of health and nutrition and of education. Espe- 
cially important to the general welfare of the nation is the provision 
of equal educational opportunities throughout the land. There is a 
continuous migration from the communities of limited economic re- 
sources and low educational standards to the metropolitan centers and 
the areas of higher educational advantages. Unless equal educational 
opportunities are provided in the areas from which individuals 
migrate, there will obviously be a lowering of the educational level 
in the centers to which they go. This becomes all the more a concern 
of the Federal Government since the Congress has imposed a national 
income tax, a source of revenue which might appropriately have been 
used within the states for the support of education. It devolves upon 
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the government to use a part of the funds thus derived to equalize 
educational opportunities. The Federal Government’s responsibility 
for the general welfare not only includes equalization of educational 
opportunities and the extension and improvement of education in 
agriculture and home economics, but it also applies to the provision 
of Federal funds for vocational education. The shift in our national 
economy from an agrarian to an industrial form of production has 
required the development of an educational program designed to 
provide the technical skills essential to industry. Of course, it might be 
argued that the provision of these skills is also a matter of national 
defense. On both grounds, therefore, there would appear to be a 
justification for the Federal Government’s participation in these edu- 
cational activities, 

If we grant that the government is operating within its proper 
sphere, what are some of the major issues of special concern to us 
as educators and citizens? First, there is the danger that the Federal 
Government will fail to recognize the differential educational needs 
of various sections of the country. One of the merits of state control 
of education is that the people within the state have organized and 
supported a program of education reflecting their particular interests 
and the educational needs of their immediate area. The very fact 
that education has been so closely related to the interests of those 
who support it is a strength which must not be overlooked. As the 
Federal Government increasingly supports education within the 
states, it also tends to assume an increasing amount of control. This 
is already reflected in the fact that to benefit by funds provided under 
the Smith-Hughes Act and to participate in Smith-Hughes work, 
each participating state must have plans approved by a Federal Board, 
and such plans must include the minimum requirements that teach- 
ets shall meet. Or, again, in organizing plans for the Army and 
Navy ROTC programs, specific curriculum requirements are being set 
up under Federal auspices. Institutions participating in these programs 
must accept a specified curricular pattern. Also, it will be recalled that 
the Veterans Administration gives approval to the educational plans 
for all educational rehabilitation cases under Public Law 16. Quite 
recently the Veterans Administration announced a plan of appointing 
inspectors who are authorized to approve programs for all veterans 
who are enrolled under public law 346 in apprentice-training and on- 
the-job training. In fact, it has been hinted that the Veterans Admin- 
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istration even intends to check on students enrolled in higher institu- 
tions under Public Law 346, with a view to discontinuing benefits 
to those who in the opinion of the representatives of the Veterans 
Administration are not making satisfactory progress. Let it be clearly 
understood that the Veterans Administration denies any plans for 
such a direct invasion of the administrative prerogatives of higher 
institutions. The point I am attempting to make is, however, that 
if the support for education is transferred from the state to the 
Federal Government, the control of education is also likely to shift 
in the same direction. 

Not only is there a danger of Federal control reaching a point at 
which education may be regimented into a pattern that disregards 
local needs and stifles local interests, but there is a further danger 
that the pattern will be determined by powerful vested interests. The 
types of appropriations made by the Congress for educational pur- 
poses, as well as the types of bills that are being introduced, clearly 
indicate that there is at present no well-conceived comprehensive plan 
for Federal aid. Vocational education, agricultural education, veterans 
education, have gotten support because the needs in these areas are 
immediate and dramatic, and because representatives of these interests 
have made a case for them. Isn’t it clear, however, that the whole 
pattern of education may be weighted toward vocationalism, toward 
nationalism, or toward a particular economic doctrine depending upon 
the persuasiveness of special interest groups? 

Another issue that grows out of present trends toward Federaliza- 
tion of education relates to the use of public funds for the support of 
private schools, both sectarian and non-sectarian. At present some 
states make grants from public funds to private schools, colleges, or 
universities; other states forbid the use of public funds for the support 
of private schools or colleges. The states that follow the first policy 
do so on the ground that the private institutions afford educational 
facilities that supplement those provided by the state, and because 
they bear a part of the educational burden which would otherwise 
rest on the state they are entitled to participate in the educational 
funds of the state. Those that deny public funds to private institu- 
tions do so on the theory that public education should be non-sectarian. 
To contribute public funds to private institutions is to violate the 
fundamental principle not only that public education should be non- 
sectarian, but also that education supported by public funds should 
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be under public control. In consideration of this diversity in practice 
and in points of view, what should be the policy of the Federal 
Government in making appropriations for the support of education? 
It is held by some that Federal grants should be made to the states 
to be used in accordance with their established policies; it is held 
by others that Federal grants should be made to individuals with the 
stipulation that they may attend the institutions of their choice. The 
latter policy would appear to be most satisfactory. It is my purpose 
here, however, to point out the issues rather than to settle them. 
These are only a few of the issues that emerge from the participation 
by the Federal Government in the control and support of education. 
Each one might be argued pro and con at length. It is not within the 
scope of this paper to present the arguments. I have achieved my 
purpose if I have established the following points: 

1. The judicial department of the Federal Government has defined 
and delimited the powers of the states in educational matters when 
state laws have infringed upon the individual rights guaranteed by 
the Federal Constitution. 

2. The Federal Government, in the interest of the common de- 
fense and the general welfare, has made increasingly large appropria- 
tions to provide educational facilities and to aid individuals to secure 
an education. 

3. The future participation of the Federal Government in educa- 
tional activities will increase both in the amount of funds it will 
provide and in the range of the activities in which it will engage. 

4, As educators and as citizens, it devolves upon us to insist: 
(a) that the government develop a comprehensive and co-ordinated 
plan for aid to education so that the pattern of education in the United 
States may conform to sound policies of national interest and welfare, 
rather than being determined by groups representing vested interests; 
(b) that the aid provided by the Federal Government shall supple- 
ment the resources and facilities of the states so as to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities, but the control of education shall continue to rest 
with the several states. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. I. M. SMITH: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Brumbaugh 
would, in just a few words, tell us something about the Graduate 
School in the Department of Agriculture. 
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Mr. BRUMBAUGH: The Graduate School in the Department of 
Agriculture originated, as I understand it, for the purpose of provid- 
ing training for the upgrading of employees within the Department 
itself, and therefore they began by giving certain courses in statistics 
and certain courses in accounting, practical fields in which individuals 
were employed and within which they wanted to advance to a higher 
level under the civil service rating. It turned out, however, that they 
got some fairly good people as their staff people. Now, they are 
practically all government employees, highly trained, Ph.D’s in most 
instances. 

People in other departments heard about these courses being offered 
in the Department of Agriculture, applied for registration, and 
gradually the program was opened to individuals who were employed 
in other departments than that of Agriculture. So it is pretty largely 
a school that is an evening program, with its staff made up of 
government employees who are fairly well trained in their particular 
fields, offering a wide range of courses for individuals who want 
to be upgraded in their own professional work, but some of whom 
also want now to apply that work toward advanced degrees if they 
want to leave the government employment, or to go where degrees 
are required for certain types of positions. It is in those cases, then, 
that you will get transcripts of the work done there. 

The Graduate School is not accredited by any accrediting agency and 
our answer to inquiries about it usually is that we recognize that well 
qualified people give the instruction; that our judgment is that 
some recognition of that work is merited by institutions, but probably 
it should be granted on the basis of demonstrated competence, com- 
petence demonstrated by examinations or whatever techniques the 
institution wants to use. 

Mr. SMITH: They don’t give degrees? 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH: They give no degrees. 

Mr. MATHEWs: I should like to ask Dr. Brumbaugh if he thinks 
it is possible to restrict the power of the purse in administering educa- 
tion, federally directed or provided. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH: It has been my observation during the brief 
period I have been in Washington, which has been a little less than 
two years, that the people on the hill are very sensitive to the point of 
view of their constituency. I think an alert constituency within the 
states will be able to exercise sufficient restraints through the channels 
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of the Congress to prevent the development of a completely bureau- 
cratic control of education, even though the federal government 
underwrites education to a much larger degree than it has up to the 
present time. But I think it depends upon an interested, alert, ex- 
pressive citizenry. That is the force of public opinion, which is the 
power of government in this country. I think that will have to be 
the controlling force. 

Mr. H. E. ELDER: I wonder if Dr. Brumbaugh could give us some 
idea as to the time when the veteran influx will reach its apex? 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH: There have been various forecasts on that, and 
one of our—and when I say “our,” I mean the American Council 
on Education—forecasts was that we would reach a peak in 1948. 
However, demobilization has been accelerated to the point where it 
seems more likely now that we shall reach the peak in late 1947, 
probably autumn of 1947, or the middle semester of 1947 and 
1948, rather than the autumn of 1948. From there on, it is anybody’s 
guess as to what will happen, but it looks as though we would prob- 
ably remain at a plateau at the level reached then for some time. 
That is, there is a backlog of civilians as well as of G. I.’s, so we shall 
ptobably have a plateau that may extend over a period of four or 
five years or even longer. 





The Current College Controversy 
STEPHEN M. CorEy 


URING the past few months I have read or re-read several books 
D about the general education program of the American college.’ 
The quantity of writing on this subject is impressive, as is the quality. 
The authors seem to be greatly dissatisfied with the traditional college. 
As far back as 1932, when the National Society for the Study of 
Education published its yearbook, Changes and Experiments in 
Liberal Arts Education,’ the colleges were scrutinizing themselves— 
and each other—and restlessly searching for better means to accom- 
plish their purposes. C. Robert Pace’s study, ‘“They Went to College,” 


* 4. Benezet, Louis T., General Education in the Progressive College. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943, pp. 190. 

b. Brumbaugh, Aaron J. and Boucher, Chauncey S., The Chicago College Plan. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940, pp. 413. 

c. Butts, R. Freeman, The College Charts Its Course. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1939, pp. 464. 

d, A College Looks at Its Program. Muskingum College Faculty. New Concord, 
Ohio: Muskingum College, 1937, pp. 326. 

e, Ekert, Ruth E., Outcomes of General Education. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1943, pp. 210. 

f. General Education in a Free Society. Report of the Harvard Committee. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1945, pp. 267. 

g. Greene, T. M. and others, Liberal Education Re-examined. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1943, pp. 134. 

h. Henderson, Algo D., Vitalizing Liberal Education. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944, pp. 202. 

i. Hutchins, Robert M., Education for Freedom. Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1943, pp. 108. 
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York: Columbia University Press, 1945, pp. 393. 

1. Spafford, Ivol and others, Building a Curriculum for General Education. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1943, pp. 352. 

m. Van Doren, Mark, Liberal Education. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1943, 
pp. 352. 
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* Changes and Experiments in Liberal-Arts Education, Thitty-first Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, III.: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1932, pp. 310. 

* Pace, C. Robert, They Went to College. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1941, pp. 148. 
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which appeared in 1941, reported objective evidence of the relatively 
small contribution one well known college was making to the im- 
provement of the behavior of those who attended it. You will recall 
that Pace had to use refined statistical techniques to bring to light 
any significant differences between the behavior of college graduates 
and non-graduates, or between the behavior of high ranking students 
and low ranking students ten years after they had left college. 

My study of these books about higher education has of necessity 
been from the point of view of a psychologist. I was primarily in- 
terested in the concept of learning that seems to be implied by the 
activities that college authorities ask students to engage in in order 
that they will, both in college and subsequently, be better citizens. I 
am strictly a layman, full of convictions and prejudices, regarding the 
ultimate objectives of the ideal college curriculum. Just how the 
“free man in a free society’”’ should act is a question that philosophers 
will have to answer. They seem to have some difficulty formulating 
their answer, but the question itself is not an easy one. Maybe the 
reason is that there can be no free societies or free men. The words 
express a yearning for conditions that cannot exist. 

A number of these books about colleges (b., f., g., i., j.. and m. on 
page 444) contend that the chief function of the college is to transmit 
or teach the best of the cultural heritage. The responsibility of the 
college faculty is first to decide what it is all students should learn, 
and then to organize this “‘subject matter’ carefully into systematic 
courses which every student ‘‘takes.”” The general education curricu- 
lum particularly is prescribed and the interest of the college centers 
on subject matter to be taught. Mr. Hutchins has expressed this point 
of view as follows: ‘Education implies teaching. Teaching implies 
knowledge. Knowledge is truth. Truth is everywhere the same. 
Hence, education should be everywhere the same.’”* Mr. Hutchins 
then states that this general education which should be everywhere 
the same for everyone should include “‘a course of study consisting of 
the greatest books of the Western world and the arts of reading, 
writing, thinking, speaking, together with mathematics, the best 
exemplar of the process of human reason.”’® 

Other recent publications about general education (a., d., e., h., k., 


‘Hutchins, Robert M., The Higher Learning in America. New Haven, Conn.:: 
Yale University Press, 1936, p. 66. 
*Ibid., p. 85. 
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l., and n. on page 444) argue that the college program should be 
specifically appropriate to the needs of individual students. This 
requires a flexible, adaptable curriculum with various students learn- 
ing various lessons at various times. Faculty members in institutions 
of this sort seem to be most interested in students, rather than in 
subject matter. Sarah Lawrence College in Bronxville, New York, is 
illustrative of this kind of school. The teachers at Sarah Lawrence, 
while they seem to be concerned first with students, also value books. 
They say, “We share with other teachers in liberal arts colleges the 
belief that records of human experience of the past may illuminate 
confused problems of the present, and that understanding creative 
work of the past in our own and other cultures is a necessary part of 
understanding present creative work.” The members of this faculty 
go on to point out that whether or not a student will derive maximum 
benefit from any of the Great Books or from any other type of 
literature “depends upon the answers to many questions regarding 
the ability, maturity, imagination, present problems, and curiosity of 
the student.”* A college like Sarah Lawrence cannot function unless 
its students are constantly studied. In order to come to some decision 
about the kind of lessons a certain young person should learn, much 
must be known about him as well as about the society in which he has 
lived and will live. 

It is conceivable that during four years students in each of these 
types of institution might learn about many of the same aspects of 
our cultural heritage. The timing of these lessons would be decidedly 
different, however. In one college all of the young people would have 
the experiences in chorus, so to speak. In the other the chronological 
sequence would be highly individualized. 

In order to save citcumlocution I shall in the remainder of this 
paper call the educators who would agree with the quotation from 
Mr. Hutchins ‘‘content centered,” and the second group, those who 
would defend the Sarah Lawrence program, “‘student centered.” You 
will recognize that these names characterize the extremes of a con- 
tinuum. Most colleges fall in between, but at the present time there 
are strong influences tending to make for segregation at or near the 
extremes. 

It is easy to exaggerate the differences between those who support 


* Murphy, Lois B and Ladd, Henry, op. cit., p. 6. 
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the “content centered” and the “student centered” point of view. 
Actually they have a great deal in common. For example, both groups 
agree in their descriptions of the type of person they would like to see 
a college education produce. Their over-all objectives are much the 
same. Mr. Buchannan of St. John’s College says that he believes an 
individual who has been to college should 


“be able to think clearly and imaginatively,—to distinguish sharply be- 
tween what he knows and what is merely his opinion. . . . He will have 
acquired a distaste for the second rate. . . . He will get genuine pleasure 
from using his mind on difficult problems. He is likely to be humorous; 
he will certainly not be literal minded. His appetites and emotions will 
be under his control. . . . He will be eminently practical. He will be 
concerned to exercise a responsible citizenship. He will cherish freedom 
for himself and others.” 





Few would criticize this paragon. A college with evidence that its 
curriculum could produce such virtue does not, of course, exist. 

A second conviction shared by both of the parties to this collegiate 
controversy is their confidence in education. Each group is decidedly 
environmentalistic in its interpretations of ways and means of im- 
proving society. Little confidence is placed in eugenics. The possi- 
bilities of improving man through education—that is, the right sort 
of education—are practically unlimited. 

A third matter on which the “content centered” and the ‘‘student 
centered” authors agree is the low opinion each has of the conven- 
tional variety of college education. Little patience is shown with the 
institution of higher learning in which students, during the course 
of four years, take large numbers of courses, most of which have 
little discernible relationship to one another. Students who study 
Chemistry from 8:00 until 9:00, Literature from 9:00 until 10:00 
o'clock; probably French from 10:00 until 11:00 and Physical 
Education from 11:00 until luncheon are accumulating fragmented 
units of an education, which, in some mysterious way, are eventually 
summated to a total of one hundred twenty-six semester hours, which 
justifies the awarding of a degree. Almost without exception, recent 
books about higher education are sharply critical of this practice. It 
is contended that the education that results is astoundingly sterile, if 
the reports of thousands of young people who have been subjected 
to it can be depended upon. These young people state that going to 
college is a lot of fun, and they meet many nice people, but if they 
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are asked to list their college activities along about the middle of 
their senior year there is not one in a hundred who will mention 
studying. The intellectual aspects of their college experience, that is 
whatever they did that was planned by the college authorities, meant 
little to them. 

A final similarity between these two groups is the contempt in 
which each holds the other. One side is disposed to set up a straw- 
man version of what the other advocates and then with a great 
verbal flurry annihilate the effigy. This has been illustrated many 
times in the reviews members of each group write of the books written 
by the other. I get the impression that the defenders of the ‘“‘content 
centered” approach are the more arrogant, in part perhaps because 
they sense that the drift of educational events at the secondary school 
level is against them, and in part, too, because the very rationale of a 
prescribed curriculum means that the prescriber knows what is best 
for other people. 

Those who advocate a ‘‘student centered’ program are emotional 
too, but their anxieties are of a different quality. In the first place, 
they recommend curriculums that lack neatness and logical organiza- 
tion. They seem uncertain about what subject matter is of most worth. 
Secondly, this group hardly ever can match its adversaries in quoting 
from the classics. Mr. Van Doren in ‘“The Liberal Education,” cites 
the following authorities the number of times that I indicate: St. 
Augustine 5, Comenius 9, Dante 5, John Dewey 4, John Locke 6, 
Cardinal Newman 6, Pascal 16, Plato 13, Shakespeare 9, and Socrates 
11. This is an overwhelming array of supporting talent. Few of the 
books written from the ‘‘student centered” point of view are vety 
well buttressed by such authorities. To advocate a particular type of 
college without being able to defend it by quotations from the Great 
Books is embarrassing. 

It would be unwise to stop the comparison here and leave the 
impression that there are not fundamental differences between the 
two points of view I have just described. The chief conflict has 
already been noted. The ‘‘student centered” educator constantly puts 
great stress upon meeting the specific developmental needs of indi- 
viduals, although recognition is given the fact that these needs are 
influenced by the culture in which one lives. This emphasis, this 
assumption, affects almost everything about the college; its curriculum, 
its methods of instruction, its administrative organization, the type of 
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faculty chosen, and the rules and regulations governing student life. 

The “content centered” group argues that individual needs are 
ephemeral and superficial. “The theory that all materials and studies 
should be directly related to current problems was never philosophi- 
cally defensible. Practically, it has broken down completely.’’* Those 
who approach general education from this point of view constantly 
talk and write about the necessity for teaching the “liberal disciplines,” 
which are identified as the Natural Sciences, the Social Sciences, and 
lastly the Humanities as a “‘catch all.” These “liberal disciplinarians” 
concentrate upon what is to be learned, and spend an unbelievable 
amount of time in some institutions reorganizing and polishing 
courses. There is little, if any, faculty interest in systematically study- 
ing the young people who are to learn from the courses. 

A second basic difference between these two groups of educators, 
and one that results in advocating different curriculums, stems from 
the concept each holds of the nature of a desirable learning experience 
on the college level. Those who emphasize “content” place high 
value upon the importance of an education that is primarily, if not 
exclusively, verbal. Reading books, talking and writing about what 
is read, and verbal exercises of all sorts are thought to be exceedingly 
educative. For example, Mr. Van Doren writes: ‘The classics of our 
world, the Great Books, ancient and recent, in which the Western 
mind has worked and played, are more essential to a college than 
its buildings and its bells, or even perhaps its teachers; for these books 
are teachers from which every wise and witty man has learned what 
he knows.’’® 

The “student centered’’ faculties agree that verbal activity is one 
important method of learning, but they insist that to confine the 
college curriculum to books to be read and talked about is to fail to 
take advantage of a great deal that we know about the necessity for 
varied experiences if words are to have adequate meaning. This 
group does not believe that the ability to use words glibly is trust- 
worthy evidence either of genuine understanding or of desirable 
behavior. Students need a wide variety of learning experiences. They 
should take field trips, study motion pictures, spend time in the 
laboratory, meet in discussion groups, listen to lectures, read and 
criticize books, and go out and work in the community. In short, 





"Green, T. M. et al., op. cit., p. 9. 
*Van Doren, Mark, op. cit., p. 148. 
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a decision about the kind of learning situation that ought to be 
recommended to students is not limited by the assumption that all 
wisdom comes from the Great Books. Rather it is recognized that 
mankind has throughout his history learned in various ways. 

A third difference between the “content centered”’ and the “student 
centered” points of view pertains to curriculum organization. While 
there is, of course, no unanimity on this point in either camp, those 
who argue for systematic transmission of the cultural heritage are 
more apt to stress the importance of logically organized subject 
matter and a rational sequence of courses. This logic, which has great 
influence upon the organization of all subjects, usually takes the 
form of a chronological genesis of ideas, or of going from the simple 
to the complex as did the 1920 chemistry textbook with its initial 
chapter on the elements. Those who emphasize the importance of 
student needs, while equally concerned with organization, believe that 
the conventional, logical pattern is apt to be ineffective, and that the 
only organization that has functional validity is the organization which 
the individual imposes upon what he has learned. To bring this 
organization about requires consideration of psychological as well as 
logical factors. 

This point deserves elaboration. The college that puts student needs 
first would contend that it is much more important for the learner 
to start with a question in his mind that makes some difference to him 
than to begin his study where he is told he should by scholars who 
have, presumably, learned everything, and then structured their 
learning logically. For example a student who insisted upon it might 
begin the study of chemistry with the topic “saponification.” Maybe 
his uncle owned a soap factory. The professor in this college might 
try to persuade the boy to begin chemistry on an elementary level, 
but if the lad persisted in his belief and argued for it rather cogently, 
the chances are the college would give him help doing what he wanted 
to do. In due course this young man would find that he could not 
understand saponification unless he had a good background in organic 
chemistry. When he started to study organic chemistry he would learn 
he could not understand it unless he knew something about inorganic 
chemistry. Eventually then, under the tutelage of a wise instructor, 
this young man would begin to study elementary inorganic chemistry. 
He would do so, however, because he realized that in order to learn 
about something that made a difference to him he had to pay atten- 
tion to the fundamentals. 
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As a consequence of their view the “content centered” group de- 
fends a curriculum of “subjects to be learned” which subjects, as has 
been said, correspond closely to the conventional classification of 
human knowledge made by scholars. The ‘‘student centered” advo- 
cates, on the other hand, tend to organize their curriculum in large 
part about problems of living,—the personal problems of students, 
home life and education, euthenics, vocational orientation, and socio- 
civic adjustment. These ‘‘problem areas” draw their content from 
a large number of the more academically defined subjects. A course 
“Home and Family Life’ would include content from sociology, 
biology, history, economics, physics, and possibly several other 
“departments.” 

A fourth difference between the two groups of authors writing 
about the American college has to do with their concept of the 
learning process. Those who concentrate on content have a great 
deal of confidence in transfer of training. Mr. Wriston writes:° 


“Mathematics was no more useful to a medieval monk or to a Renais- 
sance painter than it is to one who lives in a modern industrial society. 
But there always has been and there always will be need for rigorous 
thinking, for thinking detached from self interest. That is why mathe- 
matics has remained one of the fundamental disciplines. As one of the 
most precise and beautiful mental concepts of man it has its own in- 
trinsic value, a value quite independent of considerations of utility.” 


This quotation would not impress many college teachers. They 
would admit the existence of transfer of training, but would contend 
that maximum transfer takes place only when the learning occurs 
under circumstances somewhat like those that will attend its use. 
If mathematics is to contribute to the understanding of social data, 
it should be learned in connection with attempts to understand social 
data, 

A further interesting difference between these two groups is their 
contrasting attitudes toward the practical man and the world of affairs. 
Mr. Hutchins writes that the practical men are “those who practice 
the errors of their forefathers.” He is similarly distrustful of the 
genuine learning which results from first-hand experiences. Those 
who concentrate upon transmitting the cultural heritage are almost 
always uneasy in the market place. They seem to prefer the ivory 
tower where one can really read a book, in the Adlerian sense,— 


* Wriston, Henry M. and others, ‘Education in America Today,” Liberal Educa- 
tion Re-examined. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943, p. 9. 
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without distraction. Educators who believe that “‘student needs” must 
dominate the whole process of curriculum development, as might be 
predicted, are comparably distrustful of the sheltered academic at- 
mosphere. They would argue that if one is alert and intent upon 
learning about people he probably would get more out of spending 
thirty minutes a day on the corner of Maxwell and Halsted Streets 
in Chicago, than he would if he were to spend thirty minutes a day 
reading Aristotle. 

When it comes actually to developing their curriculum the “content 
centered” educators are most apt to work by deduction. They begin 
with their definition of the good citizen and then through a process 
of inference arrive at conclusions as to the type of higher education 
this good citizen should have. The “student centered” group believes 
that the only way to find out whether or not a college curriculum is 
effective is to try it and measure the consequences. They contend that 
if it is insisted that reading the Great Books will result in great 
citizens the only test of this hypothesis is to have a group of students 
read the books and then observe what sort of citizens they become. 
Their opponents say that this not an hypothesis to be tested, but a self 
evident truth. If the great citizens of the past have recorded their 
thoughts in the Great Books, then it is obvious that those who read 
and understand and accept these books will be great citizens. 

The last difference in point of view I wish to call attention to is 
the way each of these opposed groups defines an appropriate college 
population. The faculty members who spend most of their time 
developing a curriculum of studies to be learned by all students are 
apt to talk at length about those who should go to college, not those 
who do go to college. They are disposed to develop a college program 
which is appropriate for ‘‘young people who are able to benefit from 
a college education.”” The “‘student centered’’ group believes that it 
is the responsibility of the college to develop a curriculum for those 
students who come to it. On the one hand it is contended that the 
students should adapt to the curriculum, and on the other that the 
curriculum should be adapted to the students. A corollary of this 
difference and one that has been commented on above is that those 
who argue that students should be carefully selected defend a cur- 
riculum which is relatively fixed and the same for all. A faculty like 
that at Sarah Lawrence has been so impressed by the great individual 
differences they observe among college students that they want a 
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curriculum that is flexible and that provides many opportunities for 
adaptation to individual needs and interests. 

I feel that I have benefited from my recent reading about the higher 
learning in America. While I personally believe that curriculums in 
the “student centered” colleges are much more nearly in harmony 
with what we know about the way people learn, the arguments of 
the Great Books enthusiasts have been stimulating. Any sane man 
must value the Great Books,—at least those he has read,—and realize 
that a careful study of them may contribute much to an understanding 
of today’s problems. I am not yet.persuaded to a Great Books cur- 
riculum, however. My own experience precludes Van Doren’s state- 
ment that “‘a classic is always fresh, vernacular, sensible and re- 
sponsible.’” The fact that most of these classics were written at a 
time when only the intellectually elite could read seems to be over- 
looked. Those who claim, like Mr. Van Doren, that the classics can 
be read with great profit by everyone are disdaining the only court of 
appeal that makes sense, namely, the young people who try to read 
the books. Plato and Cicero and Ptolemy and Descartes and Hume and 
Freud and Bentham and Marx and Veblen were not writing for 
callow boys and girls in their late adolescence. They were writing 
primarily for their peers and exclusively for mature adults. Bright 
American young people can learn the words these authors use, and 
with the help of distinguished teachers of broad outlook they can 
reach some understanding of what the words mean in terms of human 
experience. But to contend that colleges for all young people should 
consist largely of reading Great Books seems to me to be fleeing from 
reality, or at least to be fleeing from the great majority of American 
youth who sorely need a liberal education that will mean something 
to them. 

The Harvard Report, which has probably caused more discussion 
and thought about general education than any recent publication, 
illustrates, in my judgment, one of the inherent limitations of a point 
of view which is primarily “content centered.” The great omission 
in the Harvard Report is that no serious attention was given to the 
nature and characteristics of the adolescents who come to college. The 
emphasis is almost exclusively upon what all young men and women 
should \earn about our cultural heritage. 

It is difficult for me to understand how anyone who has spent his 
lifetime working with college students can escape being impressed 
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by the tremendous heterogeneity of this population, even when most 
of them, as at Harvard, come from upper middle-class families, 
Adolescent boys and girls,—and students who come to college for a 
general education are in the later stages of adolescence,—are per- 
sonally concerned with a long list of problems to which the college 
rarely if ever gives any direct attention. When the college as such 
completely overlooks the intimate and dominating and personal 
concerns of students, the boys and girls proceed rather vigorously and 
intelligently to develop an extra curriculum which makes sense to 
them. This extra curriculum, in the case of many students, takes more 
of their time than does the real curriculum. Judging from the testi- 
mony of many young men and women who have been graduated from 
American colleges, the lessons they learned in their extra curriculum 
activities were more lasting and influential than were those that 
they learned in the college classes. This is true despite the fact that 
because the extra curriculum is rarely subject to the influence of mature 
men and women who know a great deal about man’s relationship to 
himself and to other men and to his physical world, it is a chaotic 
experience. The group of writers to whom I have referred as “student 
centered”’ are disposed, whether they realize it or not, to learn some 
lessons from the extra curriculum. They seem to realize that unless 


serious attention is given by the college to the personal problems and 
worries and anxieties of young people growing up in American mid- 
dle-class society, the more scholarly and academic achievements are 
apt to be inconsequential and consist largely of meeting certain 
formal requirements that are expressed in verbal terms and are met 
with verbal activity. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. J. M. BLy: What would be the best basis for admission if 
we accept the student-centered curriculum and policy? 

Mr. Corey: I conceive of a college that advertises in this fashion: 
We have a strong faculty,—and that statement could be detailed; we 
have excellent libraries,—and that statement could be detailed; we 
have good laboratories,—and that statement could be detailed; young 
people who are interested in intellectual development are welcome. 
There of course would be a fee attached. These young people would 
come for varying lengths of time. One young man might come for a 
month; another young man might come for several months; a girl 
might come and stay eventually for two years. 
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The chief criterion as to whether or not a student persists in this 
institution—and I can’t name an institution like it—would be evi- 
dence that this young person is benefiting from the facilities which 
the institution makes available. A decision as to whether that benefit 
obtains would be reached jointly by the student and a member of the 
institution. 

As for specific admission requirements, my personal view would 
be to stipulate very few. The institution very quickly would become 
known as a place where people succeeded and were happy if they had 
intellectual interests; they did not succeed and would not be happy 
if they didn’t come for what the institution, as an institution, offered. 
Graduation from high school might be a stipulated entrance require- 
ment, although the University of Chicago does not require 8th grade 
education, secondary education or college education for admission to 
the division of the social sciences. If a person is more than 26 years 
of age and that age makes us think he would not be at home in the 
college, and if he is bright, as evidenced by a three-hour aptitude test, 
and if he can pass an examination on general education that takes 
eight hours, he is admitted to the division without deficiency. 

The ability of the student to benefit, his persistence, would depend 
upon the judgment reached jointly by him and a member of the 
faculty as to whether or not his time was being well invested and the 
resources of the institution were being well invested. 

FATHER J. J. HiGGINs: Would it be impossible, do you think, Mr. 
Corey, to adjust the standard of the curriculum, English, Mathematics, 
Modern Language, History, etc..—would it be impossible to carry 
on a student-centered institution in a standard curriculum? 

Mr. Corey: I think it would not be impossible. I think unless the 
college underwent considerable reorganization, it would be very 
difficult. It seems to me that we are constantly limited in what we 
might do by our preconceptions of a college and the functions it 
should fulfill. If, for example, we continue to believe that the best 
way to teach a student what he should know about the quantitative 
relations among various phenomena is to require him to take three or 
four semesters of formal mathematics instruction, I think it would be 
very difficult to have the conventional college result in a student- 
centered college. I am no expert, as you have concluded, on college 
organization. I am no expert on higher education, but I am convinced 
almost without exception, when I visit colleges, that the chief con- 
cern of the staff is in content, which, by implication, makes it an end 
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rather than being, as it obviously is, a means to an end, and that end 
a better adjustment, a better type of citizenship. We have a great 
deal of research information that indicates that students can take 
many courses in mathematics, they can take many courses in English, 
they can take many courses in philosophy, they can take, surely, many 
courses in education, and still not behave much differently as a con- 
sequence of taking those courses, because success in the courses is not 
defined in terms of a different personality, a different kind of behavior, 
but rather is defined in terms of verbal expressions, or passing ex- 
aminations, which can be passed with verbal facility. It is one thing to 
be able to pass an examination in educational psychology and it is 
quite another thing to behave in an intelligent fashion in a situation 
that requires an understanding of educational psychology. 

Mr. A. J. BRUMBAUGH: I would like to ask my good friend and 
colleague whether there is a demonstrable difference in the behavior 
of the students who have proceeded through the student-centered 
program so far as their general behavior and citizenship is concerned. 

Mr. Corey: That question was asked with much malice! I can't 
answer it. 

Mr. S. A. Nock: Would anyone else like to try to answer it? 

Mr. Corey: May I give some incidental evidence that might be 
pertinent? We do know that when children or adolescents or adults 
concentrate their learning on problems that make some difference 
to them, several things happen that are interesting. First, because they 
are quite apt to use what they have learned, they tend to remember it 
for a longer time, and that could be spelled out with research in- 
vestigations. We have learned, too, that when people concentrate their 
learning on problems that make a difference to them, their attitude 
toward the learning process seems to be a more wholesome one. And 
we know in connection with elementary and secondary schools that 
where motivation is intrinsic, where the boys and girls are learning 
answers to questions that make a difference to them, teachers are 
not required to spend such a tremendous fraction of their nervous 
and physical energy just keeping the youngsters in the seats. 

I suspect that were it possible to design an investigation, we would 
find that in elementary and secondary and collegiate institutions of the 
sort I have described, there would be fewer teachers with stomach 
ulcers. 

Mr. R. C. MAUL: Mr. Corey, can you suggest or will you suggest 
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how student opinion and student discipline can be gainfully used and 
taken into account by faculties in developing their curriculum? 

Mr. Corey: I rather suspect that there are several people in the 
group who could give testimony to what is done in their institutions 
in that regard. I would like to make first a general observation. It 
seems to me that one of the most important things college students 
should learn as a result of going to college is how to manage their own 
learning. If college students spend all of their time learning lessons 
that somebody else tells them to learn, they miss a very valuable 
experience that they might have reaching some judgments themselves 
as to what would be appropriate for them to learn. I don’t know how 
many of you are familiar with the book published 12 or 15 years ago 
called “A Study of Student Attitudes,” an investigation conducted at 
Syracuse and authored and summarized by Mr. Alport. At Syracuse, a 
valuable day was taken from the pursuit of the regular curriculum and 
devoted to a penetrating and extensive inquiry directed at students, 
as to what their attitudes toward college and many other things were, 
what their attitude toward the methods of teaching that were being 
practiced on them was, what their attitude toward many problems 
that adults deem crucial to their culture was. 

Now, just how that information can be plowed back into the 
curriculum quickly is, of course, a great problem. One of the first 
changes that will have to be made, it seems to me, is slowly but 
surely to bring college faculties to a realization that what is being 
taught, the subject-matter, is, as I said a moment ago, a means to an 
end, and the end is to enable individual human beings to do a better 
job of living. 

Many instructors in an informal way, I think, now accomplish a 
great deal trying to be certain that students taking courses appreciate 
the significance and relevance of the content of the course. One of the 
best illustrations of the sort of education that seems to me to be 
consistent with what we know about human learning has come to be 
called the Work Shop. Many of you may be familiar with work shops. 
Many college operations are now called work shops which aren't 
work shops, but in the valid work shop, the resources of an institu- 
tion, material and staff, are made available to students who come 
to the institution because of some particular problem on which they 
wish to work. To date, that work shop organization has been made 
applicable only to the training of rather mature people. It probably 
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has seen its greatest growth and utility in teacher training institutions 
on the graduate level, but in the work shop—and I suspect many of 
you realize this—the individual comes to an institution because of 
some project on which he cares to work and the facilities of the 
institution are made available to him. 

Almost invariably in a work shop, if the staff is competent, it is 
quickly learned that the specific problem which the student stated he 
wanted to work upon is not the real problem, and the major responsi- 
bility of the staff member is to help this student realize that the 
circumscribed particular problem that he came to college or to the 
university to work upon really involves many other types of learning; 
but the psychologically crucial issue is that the individual starts his 
learning in the institution of higher learning with a problem that, 
to him, as a person, is of great importance. And then the skill of the 
staff is tested and exercised, making him realize that problems don’t 
exist in isolation, that a specific particular problem implies other 
problems, and then the student goes from the narrow concern which 
characterized him when he came, to broader concerns. 

Mr. Nock: Do you think then, Mr. Corey, that material in a fairly 
formal curriculum might be presented to students as vicarious ex- 
perience on which they might base their future interest and studies? 

Mr. Corey: I certainly think that the formal course does many 
students a great deal of good and that in many cases students are 
made aware of areas of activity which they did not know about before, 
and their interests are aroused. However, it does not seem to me that 
the formal course, with lectures, is the best method for acquainting 
students with horizons that he hasn’t yet seen. It seems to me that 
while that is one argument that can be used for the formal course 
presented logically, that argument can also be used to support the 
kind of curriculum that I am trying to defend, in that an individual 
who comes to an institution with a specific project on which he wishes 
to work, when he becomes associated with a well-educated and com- 
petent staff person, can have his interest and attention directed to these 
other areas which heretofore haven’t been of much interest to him. 
And the advantage is, in the latter case, that these new areas are made 
of some intrinsic interest, because they are related to a problem which 
originally was interesting to him and seemed to be significant. 

Mr. ROSENLOF: Are there any evidences that the students who 
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come to an institution with the student-centered curriculum, having 
been students of the college-centered curriculum in the elementary and 
secondary school, are better able to pursue their studies and achieve 
the ends they desire? 

Mr. Corey: The evidence certainly isn’t conclusive. Many of you 
are familiar with the 8-year study of the relation between secondary 
schools and colleges. There is a volume in that series which describes 
what happened to these young people who went through a secondary 
school that was characterized in many respects by the arguments I 
have tried to present, what happened to those young people when 
they went on to college, and again every statistical technique that was 
employed revealed at least that those students got along just as well 
in the conventional form of college and, in several respects, those 
students did even better. However, there was this particular interest- 
ing finding. Students who attend the secondary school where it is 
made clear to them that their judgments about what they should learn 
are important, and then go on to college, are apt to be less docile, less 
easily persuaded, than the students who went to a secondary school 
where they spent all of their time doing what they were told to do. 
That lack of docility always makes college professors restive. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH: This man Corey always provokes me so that I 
can’t resist speaking. First of all, I should like to point out the fact 
that the extreme advocate of the great books curriculum invites and 
retains on his faculty an extreme advocate of the student-centered 
school program. I am not so sure but that that in itself is rather a 
commendation of the broadmindedness of an individual who holds 
the great books theory. I may say further that Dr. Corey and I 
were colleagues on the Chicago campus for a number of years. 
I think he is somewhat to the left of center. I have been a bit to the 
right of center and I think on any campus it is necessary to provide 
for a range of points of view along this scale, to have the impact of 
one on the other; but where the impact is needed most at the present 
time and is being felt the least is in the graduate programs preparing 
teachers for our secondary schools, particularly; and perhaps to some 
extent in our teachers’ colleges preparing teachers for the common 
schools, the elementary schools. I think there is a great need to move 
much more rapidly than we have in the past in the direction of recog- 
nizing the importance of the point of view that Dr. Corey has repre- 
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sented. We will stay far enough to the right of center for a long time 
that we need not be concerned about going off on a tangent. 

Mr. Corey: I told Mr. Brumbaugh that the fact that I am at Chi- 
cago should not only be thought of as a tribute to Mr. Hutchins’ 
broadmindedness, but it is also an indication of my broadmindedness, 

Mk. I. M. SMITH: May I comment, as a former member of the Staff 
at the University of Chicago, and say all of the other institutions in 
the United States are delighted to see Chicago try it out? 

Mr. STEGGERT: I would like to ask the Doctor what percentage 
of the students coming to college in general he would consider to 
have a definitely formulated opinion, outside of those coming in 
through some profession. 

Mr. Corey: I think the number is quite small, because they have 
been rathér completely corrupted, so far as educational objectives are 
concerned, for the past 12 years. To attempt, with very many of the 
freshmen now coming to college, this sort of interview, would be 
most frustrating: 

“Young man, what are you here for?” 

“I am here to get an education.” 

“Well, I know. That is very general, but what would you like to 
learn?” 

“Oh, I think I would like to major in chemistry.” 

“I know, but right now, beginning next week, what questions 
would you like to get answers to?” 

The boy would be baffled, and I think the explanation lies ready 
at hand. For the past 12 years, that lad had gone to school and in the 
vast majority of instances, nobody previously had asked him, ‘‘What 
are you here for? What questions do you want to get answers to? 
What are your educational objectives?” and to face a youngster of 18 
with that question for the first time naturally results in a rather stupid 
answer. But it is not so stupid in contrast with the answer mature 
people give to questions. 

I was in a college Latin class. I am not a Latin scholar, but these 
young people were reading Virgil, I think. Maybe it wasn’t Virgil, but 
it was some Roman historian. It probably wasn’t Virgil, and I re- 
marked to a lad who was standing by the teacher, ‘‘Do you enjoy this 
work in history?” And the teacher said, ‘“This is Latin.” 

We tend when we grow up and are saturated in the sort of point 
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of view toward higher education that most of us hold, we tend to 
think almost exclusively in terms of subject-matter labels and we ex- 
tend our application of this subject-matter a very short distance. This 
college lad eventually, after some conversation, realized that he not 
only was studying Latin but he was studying history as well, but the 
initial reaction of a well-trained classical scholar I presume was, ‘“This 
is not history; this is Latin; this is a language course.” 





Educational Problems of Veterans—and 
Other Civilians 


ROBERT H. MATHEWSON 


INCE this topic was first assigned the scene has changed so that 
S now a better title might be: ‘“The Mental Problems of Admis- 
sions Officers!” 

A registrar nowadays seems to be somebody who fails to register 
students as efficiently and diplomatically as possible! 

In making recent visits to various colleges and universities, I asked 
registrars, admissions officers, deans, veterans’ counselors, and other 
sundry officials what the “Educational Problems of Veterans” were in 
their institutions. They looked at me in astonishment. 

“Why,” they invariably replied, “there are no veterans’ educational 
problems! There is a veterans’ housing problem, a veterans’ sub- 
sistence check problem (and also a tuition check problem), a teach- 
ing personnel problem, a classroom facility problem, a high school 
graduate problem, an admissions policy problem, even a supervisory 
and jurisdictional problem—but a veterans’ educational problem, no 
—we’'re sorry, there is no such problem. We have the best students 
we ever had. They're all veterans, serious as sin, intent on their 
studies (almost too intent, some of them), mature, highly promising 
young men. Of course, some of them are worried when they first come 
in because they’re afraid they won’t make the grade but this wears 
off after they gain a little confidence. So, if you’re looking for a 
veterans’ educational problem you'll have to go somewhere else.” 

This was somewhat disconcerting because I felt that I had to get 
some material for this speech somewhere so I sent out a letter to 
friends in a number of colleges throughout the country. I also con- 
cluded that I might go so far as to make some observations of my own 
based upon veterans in my own classes and those coming through the 
doors of the guidance center of which I am charitably known as the 
director. 

Out of this array of opinion, scholarly and otherwise, I have made 
up this presentation. 
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SOME QUOTATIONS 


So that we may get immediately into the heart of this problem in 
realistic terms, I should like to quote certain statements from widely 
varying sources which it will be impossible for you to identify. These 
declarations from men who are dealing every day with veterans on 
college campuses will serve to throw into focus certain problems 
which I should like to comment on Iater, 


College No. One: 


that “On the whole, the veterans are doing as well as the non-veterans. 

mis- The educational problems which do exist seem to be caused chiefly by 
poor selection, grouping and teaching. For example, I talked just 

ister yesterday with a boy who failed in a mathematics subject in the school 
of engineering. In the first place, he is one who, if he had been guided 

sked before he entered, would have been encouraged to prepare for business 

sther rather than engineering. Second, he had no trigonometry in high school, 

wh but was taught in a class composed largely of boys fresh out of high 
school who did have trig before they entered. Third, the teaching he 

all received was apparently of the ‘take it or leave it’ variety.” 

sub- College No. Two: 

-ach- “Veterans are an opportunity rather than a problem. They seem 

hool to be highly motivated, eager and fine students to work with. They 

isory seem to feel a certain urgency to complete their undergraduate work 

a, no in as short a time as possible and in many cases prefer to sacrifice a 

dents well-balanced program to speed in getting a Bachelor's degree.” 

ides College No. Three: 

come fF “One of the major disillusionments likely to come to the veteran 

years who has served as a medical corpsman or in one of the mechanical 

con branches of the service would be to find he lacks the scholastic aptitude 

’ to become a doctor or an engineer, that he can be a technician but 

| not a professional man. He must be protected against that disillusion- 

0 get ment by guidance.” 

er to 

) COn- College No. Four: 

om “Some veterans experience difficulty because they embark upon an 

rh the educational program very soon after return to civilian life and are forced 


as the to make an all-around life adjustment in various phases at the same 
time: personal adjustment, family adjustment and then scholastic ad- 
made justment.” 
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College No. Five: 

“There is an increasingly large number of sources from which the 
veteran may obtain information and counseling concerning his further 
educational program. It is possible, therefore, for him to get widely 
different answers to his educational needs.” 


With these quotations as background, let us now attempt to treat 
what seem to be some of the more important problems, questions and 
issues in this field of education. 


THE VETERANS’ PSYCHOLOGY 


“What is the meaning of college to the veteran?” is one question 
which is difficult to answer. Is the veteran’s idea of what a college is 
and should be, different from that of the faculty? Of the civilian 
freshman, fresh from high school? Is the college (to the veteran) a 
status-giving institution, a place to learn technical skills, a medium 
for self-advancement, a means of access to a higher plane of living 
and of service? 

Observers seem to agree that veterans generally are vocational- 
minded; that they want to get jobs. They ‘‘mean business” and even 
are somewhat over-anxious about the showing they have to make, 
about the time they have lost. They are intent, serious students and, on 
the whole are better than the average of civilian students. Many seek 
colleges as a means to status, to a degree; but many of the better- 
quality students are in search of more than mere trade or professional 
knowledge and skill, they seek courses having liberal and cultural 
values, and those that will lead to constructive, creative service. 

Some have momentary difficulties in switching from the work of 
war to academic pursuits. One of my students told me: “I have been 
used to quick decisions, alternating activities, rapid-fire . . . can’t 
settle down to quiet, sustained uninterrupted study. In the library, I 
keep expecting somebody to interrupt me.” 

But new habits of attention are learned rather rapidly and as the 
term advances, the veteran begins to adjust again to the trade of the 
student. 

Other remarks of veterans are perhaps a little more pointed. For 
instance this statement: ‘The people in colleges should know what 
they want done and know how to go about doing it. There should be 
less uncertainty of aim and method. Such routines as those that are 
established in registration should be better organized. There should 
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be people there who know what should be done and who can tell you 
where to go and what to do. You should be able to get a definite 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’.” 

Whether this was or was not a student of mine, I shall not reveal. 
But that it represents something we may well heed, I am sure we 
shall agree. 

Although applications for admission to colleges include substantial 
numbers from those of lesser scholastic ability, testimony is universal 
that, on the whole, we have, in the veteran who is finally admitted, 
a high-grade student who is out to make the most of his educational 
opportunity and whose attitude makes for excellent relationships with 
faculty members. 

I would advance the timid suggestion that what educational prob- 
lems there are, therefore, do not stem from the veteran but have other 
sources. 


SELECTION 


The matter of “Selection” is one which naturally looms large on the 
current scene. What we might call the ‘‘selection ratio” has been in- 
creased sharply in recent months in many institutions so that we have 
the spectacular phenomenon of sixty, seventy, eighty per cent or more 
of applicants being rejected in certain institutions. 

This selection is being made on the basis of various criteria. In one 
school we have nothing but the past achievement record. In another, 
an ACE test, a set of four “Co-operative” achievement tests, the 
achievement record and an estimate of personal characteristics ob- 
tained in oral interview, are used as the basis. In still another institu- 
tion, the high school transcript plus a rather rigorous special entrance 
examination is employed. In a fourth institution, we have, as a means 
of selection, a set of carefully devised and standardized aptitude tests, 
specially correlated with success of students in various departments. 

For graduate schools, the variation in practice is probably even 
gteater. The Graduate Record Examination is too long for effective 
use in situations that face us today; we need a shorter, more easily 
scored, instrument. 

At the heart of the selection problem is the question: “For what 
ate we selecting?” Is it academic and scholastic prowess exclusively? 


If not, what other things do we want to detect and how can we detect 
them? 
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The idea cannot help but occur to many in the present situation 
that out of it will come much more systematized selection and admis- 
sion procedures which will combine effective records of previous 
achievement, ratings of personal characteristics, directions of tem- 
perament and interest, ratings of effective intelligence or ability to 
perform in various kinds of situations, and improved tests of academic 
achievement and intellectual aptitude. 

What we have to suggest here is (1) that the improvement of 
selective procedures is an obligation on the part of each institution 
so that our consciences may be clear that the right men are getting 
the existing opportunities, (2) that we work toward the development 
of comprehensive admission practices which will include all effective 
means of individual appraisal, (3) that, as a group, we look toward 
the perfection of improved instruments of academic selection. 


EDUCATE WHAT YOUTH FOR WHAT PURPOSE? 


Underlying all questions of selection is a basic assumption that 
there is some kind of a standard of college work and that colleges 
exist for the purpose of educating in terms of this standard. In other 
words, the assumption has been heretofore that it is not desirable to 
offer some kind of college education for all American youth but for 
certain American youth only and for certain purposes only. Inquite 
what this standard is and the reply will be forthcoming that it has 
to do with an ability to handle verbal and mathematical symbols and 
abstractions, it is something which has to do with altitude of intellect. 
That this has been a highly diversified standard, however, was a well- 
known fact long before the war and now it is shown that this stand- 
ard goes up and down on a sliding scale for each institution depend- 
ing upon how many aspirants are storming the gates. As one college 
dean put it: ‘““We are turning away from our doors excellent college 
risks. In fact, some of those we are rejecting are better than some of 
those we now have in!” 

Some claim, as a result of these facts, that college standards are a 
myth and that we should provide college for anybody that wants to 
go. But how can we avoid, in America, the imperative discipline 
of selecting as highly as possible for careers of professional, scientific, 
and public service? Selection there must be. But such “‘selection”’ is an 
activity intimately interlocked with a sequential guidance process 
carried on over a period of time, beginning in the early school years 
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and focussed upon the all-round life development and adjustment of 
the individual. Thus can democracy—through personnel services pro- 
viding continuous guidance and educational experience—retain in- 
dividual freedom yet permit improved approximation of talents to 
tasks. 

It is suggested that the present situation may provide an impetus 
in two correlated directions. On the one hand, the selection of rela- 
tively high-grade students who are technically and professionally 
minded may cause senior colleges to move in the direction of prepar- 
ing selected students in a new kind of education which fuses general 
and specialized education in a more or less harmonious synthesis but 
which definitely has a “professional service” direction. On the other 
hand, the rejection of other good students may compel the organiza- 
tion of additional institutions on the “junior college” level which will 
deal with the general life development of their students as well as 
with vocational preparation on a lesser plane. Thus may be siphoned 
off thousands of students who may, with profit to themselves and 
society, enjoy a two-year college education in their local areas and 
communities while from their ranks and from other sources come a 
more highly selected group for advanced training in higher institu- 
tions. The liberal arts college will not cease to exist but may, in itself, 
come to embody some “‘life service” as well as purely cultural values 
and may become a selective and exploratory medium for more spe- 
cialized institutions. 


A NEW INEQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY? 


Intimately tied up with this matter of selection of students for ex- 
isting college opportunities, is the serious question of facilities for 
high school seniors now graduating. It will not be good for our society, 
including the veterans, if youth are not adequately served. The last 
depression revealed how miserable was our failure to supply economic 
and training opportunities for youth. So that this may not be repeated, 
we need to give strong consideration to the possibility of rapidly 
expanding junior college opportunities for both veteran and high 
school youth. 


DISTRIBUTION IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


We cannot neglect, in this matter of selection, the question of dis- 
tribution into various occupations. The problem is put this way by one 
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of my friends in the field: “There is an increasing problem of the 
proportion of veterans seeking education in relation to the occupa- 
tional absorptive power of the fields for which the training is given, 
Certain areas are more highly patronized than others, such as elec- 
trical engineering and aeronautics. The educational counselor has a 
real difficulty in dissuading the veteran from entering the fields which 
may be overcrowded. Should the counselor dissuade the veteran or 
should he allow him to undertake the training?” 

Some take the position that the high ratio of selection now going 
on in the colleges and the fact that they cannot take many more than 
in ordinary years (perhaps about 25 per cent increase) means that 
serious overcrowding in the professions will be forestalled. Members 
of this school of thought believe that the colleges can be trusted to 
select well. 

Others believe that the matter of occupational distribution will be 
“naturally” taken care of in the course of events: through selection in 
college, through operation of personal interest, through maintenance 
of selective practices in business and industry, through adaptation by 
the individual in his occupational life, and through the pressure of 
varying occupational trends and tendencies. 

My own feeling is that responsibility for favorable distribution into 
occupations cannot be escaped by higher institutions of learning and 
that betterment of our practices in this field calls for a good deal more 
occupational information on the national and regional levels than we 
have now; more knowledge of occupational requirements; and better 
selective practices during and after admission to college. While some 
opportunity for tryout is essential, too much of it is socially un- 
economical and wasteful. Therefore, let us, by all means, have better 
information for selection, more clear-cut policies on which to base 
selection and improved selective practices. 

There is another aspect to the selection problem which is expressed 
by one of my respondents as follows: ‘‘Another problem is the matter 
of public relations between the veteran and the college. Too often the 
college does not make the attempt to explain its procedures and te- 
quirements to the veterans. For example, a veteran may apply for 
admission to a school of engineering but not be able to present full 
preparation in mathematics. If the school simply rejects him, he often 
feels that he is not receiving any special consideration. On the other 
hand, if the school were to explain to him the reason why he cannot 
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ssibly succeed in engineering without a satisfactory background in 
mathematics, the man might understand better why he was rejected. 
No veteran objects to so-called ‘red-tape’ if he sees a reasonable pur- 
pose behind it; so we must make the effort of explaining these things 
to veterans. This means that the traditional aloofness of many col- 
leges will have to be broken down.” 


THE NEED FOR COUNSELING 


A third phase of the present situation which seems to me to be of 
transcendent importance, now and for the future, is a condition which 
is curiously contradictory. On the one hand, universal testimony is ad- 
vanced to the effect that guidance and advisement of student personnel 
is a paramount need today but, on the other hand, not too much active 
effort seems to be directed among schools or faculties for the pro- 
vision of such service. 

This is, of course, not a new phenomenon. For years, in the sec- 
ondary school system we have had the same pronouncements and as- 
sertions. Everybody declared the need for guidance but in all too few 
schools was the proper administrative provision made for such a 
service. 

Not only, it is contended—not only does the student need guidance 
at the point of entry, but he needs it all the way along. At the point 
of entry, he needs a professional type of educational and vocational 
guidance. He may also need such a professional service during his 
scholastic career, including aid in dealing with personal problems, 
but he also may profit a very great deal from a system of faculty ad- 
visement which may not be necessarily a professional type of guidance 
but which nevertheless permits the student to get many problems “‘off 
his chest” and to pave the way toward self-solution of them. 

Many institutions will undoubtedly maintain that they already 
have suitable and effective student personnel programs in existence. 
The test of any program, I think, is this: What precisely has it meant 
to Bill Smith and Tom Jones? If the system is effectively working 
with, and for, individuals, it is a success; if it exists only on paper or 
on an administrative chart, it is a failure. 

It would seem that admissions officers and registrars are in an un- 
usually good position now to demonstrate the needs for guidance and 
advisement and that they should continue to do so until action is 
forthcoming. 
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Among the phases of a guidance and student personnel program 
which can be called essential are: 


1. A comprehensive collection of biographical data about the individual 
including his social, vocational, avocational, and educational history, 

2. A suitable means of appraisal of his characteristics and achievements 
through tests, through study of the biographical data, personality 
assessment and interview ratings. 

. Information as to the requirements of the various departments of 
the institution and of the fields into which graduates go. 

. A professional counseling service which can effectively assist the 
individual in relating his potentialities to the offerings at the point 
of entry (and also during his college career)—and to available 
occupational openings at the point of graduation. In addition, the 
professional service should provide psychologists and psychiatrists 
for dealing with problems involving deepseated emotional disturb- 
ances. 

5. A faculty advisement program which deals more particularly with 
ordinary everyday varieties of educational and personal problems. 
6. A good system of records. 


In this connection, let me quote again from the cogent communica- 
tion of a respondent from the field: “In many cases, the educational 


counselor cannot accept the veteran’s statement of his educational 
needs at the point of entry because the veteran may overlook valu- 
able training or experience which will point to a particular type of 
training. Conversely, the veteran may have obtained from military 
life an interest in education in a field for which he is almost totally 
unfitted. Many veterans come back with a halo attached to a particular 
occupation and, without considering the requirements of training or 
aptitude for the training, wish to enter that profession or occupation. 
As a result, it is quite important that the educational counselor should 
have access to a rather complete program of objective tests. Educa- 
tional tests should also be used for evaluating background and train- 


ing.” 
COMMON PROBLEMS OF VETERANS REQUIRING COUNSELING AID 


Some directions in which counselors may assist veterans are men- 
tioned by college officials as follows: 


1. Selection of educational and vocational objectives so that the veteran 
will not waste his time taking courses for which he has no real 
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aptitude but can concentrate on those offerings in line with his 
actual capabilities. 

. Discouragement of the tendency to enter college too soon after dis- 
charge so that the veteran is not attemping to add a difficult college 
adjustment to all his other adjustments, including home and mar- 
riage adjustments. 

. Discouragement of the tendency to want to get through college in the 

shortest possible time. Such an ambition may often lead to the veteran’s 
electing too heavy a program. A limited program during the first 
term may be desirable for many. Counsel as to the work and time 
involved in various programs is essential. 
(This problem is tied up with the fact, noticed by many, that veterans 
seem to be under compulsion to make up for lost time, to compensate 
for a sense of academic inferiority and to push themselves beyond 
an advisable limit. For the sake of their mental and physical hygiene, 
it would seem that counsel should be given to many who have this 
emotional condition. ) 

. Counsel and information on changes and trends in occupations that 
are unknown to the veteran. 

. The advisability, at registration time, of taking refresher courses, 
especially in mathematics, physics, and languages. For example, a 
veteran may go ahead with advanced mathematics courses after being 
away a year or two, without any review of his elementary mathematics. 
This, of course, often leads to trouble. 

. Opportunity for counsel in the first semester of college work in 
reorienting from army life to college life, plus some help in study 
methods. 

. Reassurance as to their vocational choice for many veterans who 
have a definite idea of what they want to do but whose confidence 
may be at a low ebb. 


One would think that the present situation could not help but 
reveal the fundamental necessity of increased guidance and student 
personnel programs in colleges but from my experience over many 
years, I am skeptical that this devoutly-to-be-desired consummation 
will readily come about. 


CURRICULAR OFFERINGS 


What are we training our students for? What kind of society do 
they, and we, want? Beyond all matters of selection and of counseling 
lies the fundamental question of what this training of veterans is all 
about, anyhow. 
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Considered in this light, we have a problem of educational policy 
from the social point of view. In our pluralistic society, there seems 
to be no common agreement as to what should be taught in colleges 
and what values should be stressed in terms of basic social and philo- 
sophical conceptions bearing upon the perpetuation of our democratic 
way of life. 

It is somewhat appalling to think that the cream of American youth 
that has just fought a global war in order to win the chance to develop 
free societies in a world free from political and militaristic dictation, 
may not be able to obtain in our higher institutions of learning, any 
reasonably unified view of the kind of society which we, in America, 
should like to have. 

Not only may there be no consensus among institutions, or among 
“disciplines,” but there may not be any among colleagues in a single 
institution. 

Such extreme individualism surely cannot continue to be our answer 
to students who are looking for an “integrated” view, for a soundly 
based embracing conception of the world, of America’s role in it, and 
of our socio-economic domestic directions. 

It is suggested that the “ideology” of such a unified view is matur- 
ing and is almost ready for explicit expression. It is further suggested 
that it is time for the colleges, for the sake of themselves, their stu- 
dents, and America to aid the process of flowering and fruition by 
attempting to arrive at fundamental conceptions of American tradi- 
tions and aims which can be universally accepted and that these be 
“codified” in the form of our most effective teaching media, includ- 
ing motion pictures. If this be indoctrination, then let it be such. 

Reference should be made to the more mundane but essential ele- 
ment of “efficiency of instruction.’ Included in such a concept are 
such devices as courses of from 12 to 15 weeks in refresher and 
remedial subjects such as mathematics, English, history, and lan- 
guages. It has been suggested that teaching methods and content 
need drastic overhauling in our institutions of higher learning. It is 
a curious and paradoxical fact that many thousands of our educators 
were used to the very greatest advantage by the military services during 
the war to produce all kinds of effective educational activities and 
services. Yet now that we have peace there is no sign that the prestige 
of education and of educators has risen perceptibly, especially the 
status of schools of education. Nor is there any great sign that the 
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colleges and universities are preparing to overhaul their programs to 
any great extent. Maybe I have not been sufficiently observant in this 
connection. If so, I wish to be corrected. I know that the authors of 
“General Education in a Free Society” are preparing to effectuate 
considerable change at the institution in which that book was written. 
Perhaps there are more of these salutary efforts than I know about. 


TRENDS AND PROPOSALS 


And now in conclusion, I should like to indulge, as a pastime, in 
the delightful practice of tracing some trends and advancing some 
proposals. 

First, to trace the trends, These, I believe, represent some very good 
and fancy trends which should be encouraged to grow up and be- 
come really powerful trends in our educational life with sufficient 
weight and importance to be mentioned in yearbooks and dealt with 
at conventions: 


. Scholarships for highly capable youth, nationally subsidized, with 
corollary means of selection. 

. A new synthesis of general and specialized education on all levels. 

. Increasing attention to guidance and student personnel practices at 
post-secondary and collegiate levels. 

. Increasing democratic unification of American education, both hori- 
zontally and vertically, through improved interrelation between 
agencies and levels.* 

. Growth of post-secondary institutions at the junior college level for 
vocational as well as general education purposes. 


The proposals I have to make should be given all the consideration 
which they deserve: 


1. That there be another conclave of colleges to consider a few major 
concrete problems growing out of veterans’ education and that specific 
action be sought on a few chief points. 

. That federal subsidies, through the states and state educational in- 
stitutions and agencies, be immediately granted to expand post- 
secondary educational facilities, including personnel, in local com- 
munities and areas as well as in the form of extension services out 
of colleges and universities. 

3. That we form a national “Unesco” to decide what it is we should 


*See chapter on ‘‘Federal-State-Local Relations”, 1945 Yearbook, American 
Association of School Administrators, written by the speaker. 
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like to have our youth taught concerning their own country and 
its destiny. 


I should like to conclude with a quotation from Dr. Francis Brown 
of the American Council on Education: 


“Long ago it was said ‘Man cannot live by bread alone.’ It is as im- 
portant to learn to live as to learn to earn. Education must be more than 
technical training, more than liberal studies; it must unite them 
both if it is to achieve the high purpose and justify the great faith 
of the American people in their schools and colleges. Whether or not 
this faith is justified will depend partly upon the educational institu- 
tions. But it will depend also upon the degree to which the veteran will 
appraise his own potentialities, plan carefully, and select wisely.” 


Eprror’s Nore: No attempt has been made to separate the discussion of this 
paper from that of the following one, since many remarks were addressed to both 


speakers. See pp. 486-494. 





Everybody Advises the Veteran 
J. C. Dixon 


THE VETERAN IN HISTORY 


S FAR BACK as recorded history lifts the veil, man has been coming 
back home from war and has been trying to readjust to the 
society of his homeland. In the early ages of history men and govern- 
ments assumed that the veteran was either a professional soldier who 
would hold to his profession or was no more than a citizen who, hav- 
ing taken time out from the normal routine of his life to do a bit of 
fighting, would slip back into his former way of life, or enter a new 
trade or profession learned in the process of war, or, attracted by the 
land he had tramped as a soldier, migrate there to build a new life. 
But, whatever he did, the choice was his—within reasonable limits. 
He has returned to his homeland to instigate revolution or to incite 
counter-revolution, to produce change by violence; he has returned to 
become a dynamic figure in literature and history, or to lead men in 
causes, honorable or dishonorable, or to soothe the rebellious and dis- 
contented among his fellow soldiers. Out of his military experiences 
and out of the ideals war has developed in him have grown the total 
forms and the specific applications of government. 

One of the best instances of this is to be found in the history of our 
own country beginning with the years Claude Bowers portrays as ‘“The 
Tragic Era.”” You remember that he portrays the Northern soldier, 
upon returning to his home, as devoting his energies to the develop- 
ment of Republicanism, Protectionism, and Pensionism and the South- 
ern soldier as one who developed a counter-revolution to fight what 
he considered an imposed revolution. 

Regardless of the merits of either position in this struggle the fact 
remains that, except for the indirect and back-stage manipulation of 
demagogues and politicians, the patterns of American life after the 
’60’s emerged and formed without the shibboleth of that which we 
today call counseling or guidance. Perhaps we should have had a better 
country in which to live had we had such a service available to men. 
No one can say. But we can say, and there are those who do say, that 
the conditions then and now are quite different, that life in the ’70’s 
was less complex and readjustment easier, and that, after all, we 
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managed to develop the best system of government known to the 
modern world. 


THE VETERAN AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


Since colonial times we as a people or as sections of a people have 
been engaged in wars, Historians disagree as to the number of wars, 
Some of them say that we have been in 12 major wars and 170 military 
campaigns. Whatever the correct number may be, the fact remains 
that, since our national infancy, we have been making soldiers out of 
civilians only to discharge them later and turn them over to the rapacity 
of shysters who milk them at every turn or to the tender mercies of 
well-meaning but just as dangerous groups and organizations who only 
further confound them. 

This confusion is a weakness which seems almost to be a con- 
comitant of our strength. The very nature of democratic society is 
such that it seems particularly ill-fitted for handling veterans. Auto- 
cracies can and do use up a man and throw him away without regard 
to the dignity and worth of the individual. Socialistic societies can use 
him up and, by taking from others, care for him the rest of his life. 
But a democracy expects every man to look out for himself—within 
certain limits. It uses a man up and casts him back into a competitive 
society, heretofore only belatedly to recognize the injustice of this 
and to make gestures of atonement after the veteran emerges as a 
powerful political factor. In short, we in the United States have 
wasted, in the past, the golden years in which rehabilitation is possible, 
only to spend billions in penance for our ignorance and for our waste 
and for our lack of proper timing. 

Our government and we are now striving manfully to avoid the 
mistakes regarding the reinduction of veterans into civilian society 
which seem to have followed prior wars. The federal government, 
state governments, colleges and universities, civic, social, welfare, 
fraternal, and other organizations, groups large and small, and indi- 
viduals—all of us are advising the veteran. And, as if these were not 
enough, mama and papa, friends, and former teachers, bankers with 
money to lend or bankers with a philanthropic bent, lawyers with an 
urge to social services—all are pregnant with counsel for the veteran. 


A WELTER OF COUNSEL AND ADVICE 


Like thousands of citizens of our country and like hundreds of men 
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who have some official connection with education, you and I have 
been during recent months, reading all sorts of articles on and hearing 
a pot-pourri of lectures, addresses, forums, and impromptu gab-fests 
on the veteran and his problems. Even though we have been able to 
‘select reading material and listen to speakers we have thought might 
enlighten us, we are confused. If we who have observed and talked 
somewhat pontifically about the veteran’s problems are thus confused, 
how much more must the veteran himself be confused? 

In his home, in the observation cars of our trains, in his club, in the 
Guidance Centers provided by the Veterans Administration, in the 
student centers of our colleges, and even in the waiting rooms of our 
colleges where he has spent endless hours waiting for a conference 
with a dean, or a registrar, or a director of guidance, or a director 
of veterans affairs, the veteran has had provided for him—to help him 
soften the tedium of his waiting—all sorts of reading material. The 
volume of it is engulfing; the quality of it ranges from serious and 
well written articles in the better magazines to the comic and zany 
stuff of the cheaper ones. Some of it is the result of a sympathetic 
and hogest intellectual effort. Much of it is of a serio-comic nature. 
But much of it is also tragic in its implications because, though it is 
done in, an humorous fashion, it defines a problem and describes a 
situation which is critical. 

Examine the periodicals—serious and comic. Read-Harpers, Scrib- 
ners, and others of like type; read the professional magazines such as 
The Journal of Higher Education, the Adult Education Journal and 
others; read Time, Newsweek, and similar weeklies; read the weeklies 
which cater to humor, Read them all; imagine yourself a veteran, if 
you are not, and think how you would react to the nightmarish welter 
of counsel and advice—all of it free, mind you—which is dished out 
to him in written form. 


THE SIZE OF THE PROBLEM 


The best way to realize the size of the problem we face—perhaps 
I should say, the veteran faces—is to compare the size and the type 
of the problems which have grown out of World War II with those 
which followed World War I. 

Nearly thirty years have passed since World War I ended and we 
have not yet perhaps reached the time when we have to deal with the 
major social and economic problems growing out of it. Looking back 
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on these past 28 years and drawing into focus the problems which 
have resulted, one must marvel that we have muddled through as 
well as we have. 

World War I left us with 4,000,000 veterans or about one out of 
each thirty of our population. Approximately 8 per cent of these, or 
320,000, were at the time of their discharge from the service eligible 
for college. Only about 5 per cent, or 196,000 actually enrolled for 
schooling on the college level and about 4 per cent received some type 
of vocational rehabilitation. Approximately 1 per cent of all veterans 
of the first world war were eligible for graduate work. 

World War II has created or will create 12,000,000 veterans, or 
about one out of each eleven of our population. These 12,000,000, 
on the average, are younger and have had more education than their 
fathers had in 1918. About 36 per cent of them or 4,320,000 are 
eligible for college and about 4 per cent are eligible for graduate work. 

The U. S. Office of Education and the Veterans Administration 
estimated some time ago that from 600,000 to 800,000 veterans of 
World War II will return to college full-time and that from 1,000,000 
to 1,500,000 will return on a part-time basis. The estimates are now 
much higher. Dr. Raymond Walters, President of the University of 
Cincinnati, in a recent address in Chicago, stated that “the estimate 
(of the Veterans Administration) is that possibly 750,000 veterans 
may desire to enroll in institutions of higher education next fall.” 
Others estimate that from 1,800,000 up may enroll in educational 
institutions within the next three years. 

There you are. From 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 veterans who have an 
interest in further education and another 10,000,000 who are a lush 
field for uplifters, promoters, and jackals who will prey upon them. 


THE VETERAN’S RUN-AROUND 


The experience of so many of these men is reflected by “The Zebra 
Derby,” a bit of zany fiction by Max Shulman. It tells how one Asa 
Hearthrug, discharged from the army, strives manfully to take his 
place in the postwar world. ‘‘I decided,” he said, “that I would no 
longer strike out by myself in my efforts to find my postwar position. 
There was no need for a man to try it alone. After all there were vari- 
ous government agencies which had been established to aid returned 
servicemen.” 

“So I went to the Veterans’ Administration, where I was sent to 
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the U. S. Employment service, where I was sent to the Selective Service 
Board, where I was sent to the Veterans’ Placement Service Board, 
where I was sent to the Retraining and Re-employment Administration 
of the Office of War Mobilization, where I was sent to the Veterans’ 
Service Committee, where I was sent to the Veterans’ Administration, 
where I was sent to the U. S. Employment Service, where I suddenly 
had a feeling that I was traveling in a circle.” 

“I thought,” said Asa further, “perhaps my confusion could be 
cleared up if I went to some of the veterans’ organizations for informa- 
tion. So I went to the Society of American Veterans, where they sold 
me a membership and a green uniform with yellow piping on the 
pants. Then I went to the Council of Ex-Servicemen, where they sold 
me a membership and a pink uniform with white piping on the pants. 
At the American Veterans’ Congress they sold me a membership and 
a red uniform with green piping on the pants. At the Ex-Servicemen’s 
League they sold me a membership and a Zouave uniform with no 
piping on the pants, and at the American Veterans’ Mobilization they 
sold me a membership and a long fuchsia tunic, no parits.” 

Asa went then to the office of the Co-ordinator of Veterans Affairs 
—we in the colleges are familiar with that title, aren’t we?—-where 
Mr. Ivycovered sent him on to Miss Berisha-Faertz, the adviser who 
had “had three semesters of psychology.” 

Shulman ends this humorous example of the veteran’s run-around 
by having Asa rise abruptly, to be asked by Miss Barisha-Faertz, 
“Where are you going, young man?” and by having Asa reply: “Back 
home to Whistlestop, lady. I know when I’m licked.” 

Like so much humor there is in this story a strange thread of pathos 
and like so much fiction there is in it a broad base of truth and fact. 
If you doubt this, take the time to locate the agencies “‘serving,” or 
“advising,” or ‘counseling’ veterans in your community. Visit them 
and stay long enough to observe the transit of two or three veterans 
as they come seeking counsel or assistance. Then go home and rest but, 
before doing so, be sure that you get some friendly psychiatrist to 
untwine the tangled skeins of your thinking or else your wife may 
think you have been on a jag. 

In the event you are not situated so that you can do what I have 
suggested, let me tell you what you would most likely see by describing 
a situation which actually exists, with which I am familiar, and which 
you can find reproduced elsewhere. 
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AN ACTUAL SITUATION 


It happens that I am intimately familiar with the agencies advising 
veterans in a community of 75,000 people from which about 12,000 
men and women went into our armed forces. During the war, there 
were four major army and navy installations near the city. In these 
four units, when operating fully, there were about 75,000 people. 
It is estimated that about 3,000 men, who had not formerly lived here, 
many of whom married local girls, will return to make their per- 
manent home, so that a community of 75,000 people is faced with the 
problem of absorbing another 15,000. Many of these will return to 
their old jobs; some made local job contacts while in the service, but 
many are youngsters who went from high school to the service and 
have no previous employment experiences or connections. This group 
is estimated at about 10,000 and they are the ones who are seeking 
or will seek jobs or advice relative to job training or advice relative 
to further education of one type or another. 

Since August of 1945 these men have been returning to their homes. 
The Selective Service Boards in the city estimate that about 700 to 
750 veterans, having been discharged, are returning to the city each 
month, the majority of whom want their old jobs again, or want new 
jobs, or want retraining for a job. During the seven months since last 
August about 5,000 veterans have returned to their homes. 

When they return, their families, their friends and others begin 
advising them about jobs, or about further education. They seek 
counsel from all sorts of people but finally end by being sent to some 
agency who will help find employment or will advise about further 
schooling. The agency to which they are directed depends on the indi- 
vidual whose advice is sought. If he happens to be a Legionnaire, the 
veteran is sent to the ‘‘service officer” of the Legion post. Or he 
may end up at one of the selective service boards. He may reach a 
local, ‘‘Returning Veterans Committee,” or ultimately a Veterans’ 
Administration Guidance Center. 

There ate twenty-two (22) different agencies’ in the area which 





*A County Returning Veterans Committee 
The Veterans Administration 
A Vocational School 
U. S. Employment Service 
State Veterans Service Office 
American Red Cross 
Two (2) American Legion Posts 
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render service to veterans. Each of them professes to render one or 
more such services. None presumes to do the whole job. But each feels 
that the veteran would be well advised and smart to give it the oppor- 
tunity to counsel him. (This makes for good records, you know—so 
many interviews, so many conferences, so many placements, etc., to 
be reported to the source of financial backing. ) 

The veteran may go to some nearby army infantry post or air field, 
at many of which a personnel officer dispenses free advice often with 
the admonition ‘‘join the service and see the world,” which is the last 
thing many veterans want to do. In his confusion, the veteran may 
drift into a local Chamber of Commetce to be apprised of the remark- 
able business opportunities in the community and urged to see the 
local banker who may be interested in financing him in business. Then 
again, he may wander into the high school which he attended—just to 
see the place again—and be pounced upon by some well-meaning 
former teacher who reminds him that he should continue his educa- 
tion because, without a college education, he has two strikes on him 
to begin with in his competition for the material goods of life. He 
may be sent to the local office of some state veterans’ organization to 
be interviewed and advised by someone—often a political appointee 
—who may know something of counseling or guidance, but is more 
likely not to be so qualified. 

One could go on and on recounting other agencies, organizations, 
and individuals which and who are pregnant with advice to the vet- 
eran. It should be remembered also that in all communities one can 
find agencies qualified and ready to counsel a veteran cautiously, yet 
competently. These latter are so much in the minority, however, that 
the careless, incompetent, and sometimes dishonest counsel and advice 
is that which more often reaches the veteran’s ears. 

Now, all of this has sounded critical and some of it quite caustic. 
It is meant to be both—not because of a lack of sympathy, but because 





Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Disabled Veterans 

Council of Social Agencies 
Salvation Army 

World War No. II Veterans 
Boys Senior High School 
Veterans Administration Guidance Center 

Booker Washington Community Center (Negro) 
Selective Service Boards 1, 2 and 3 
Chamber of Commerce 

Personnel Officer at an army air field 
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the problem is one which needs attention it is not now receiving and 
demands a solution at which most communities have not yet arrived, 

All too often the veteran is a sort of human shuttlecock batted back 
and forth from one agency to another to emerge at the right place 
by mere chance or, like Asa, to go home when he feels he is licked. 
Two or three water-hauls in his efforts to get help may discourage him 
to such an extent that, in disgust, he throws away what is probably 
the great opportunity of his life-time. 

Or, he may develop a belligerent, hawkish attitude such as that 
reflected in an article in the March 18, 1946, issue of Time, which 
quoted from an article by a 22-year-old veteran in the student news- 
paper of a west coast university. Among other things, this youngster, 
recently out of the A.A.F., said: 


“The educational system of America is failing the youth of Amer- 
ica! ... It is fashioning sparrows and pushing them out to compete with 
hawks. ... Why on earth should we be taught . . . this foolishness about 
honesty, truth and fair play?... 

“If a student is majoring in law, he should be taught not only the 
laws but the most approved methods . . . of finding the loopholes. . . . 
If he is to be a doctor, he should not only learn medicine, but how to milk 


the largest fees... . If an engineer, how to construct with the cheapest 
of materials. . . . If a journalist, how to slant, alter, lie. . . . In the 
securities field . . . the different methods of watering stock and duping 
the sucker. . . . “Let us get up petitions to remove these namby-pamby 


professors stumbling on their White Horse Truth, and get some good 
hard-headed businessmen in our colleges to teach us what we have to 
know to become a success.” 


This youngster may be—probably is—an exceptional case. He may 
be suffering from some kind of imbalance or he may have been seek- 
ing publicity. He may or may not have had the benefit of sympathetic 
and competent counsel or advice. The significant fact is that either 
he was not advised, or such advisement as he received missed the 
mark, or he was advised so much that he developed into a confused 
and resentful iconoclast. 

Such a story can be multiplied many times. Each of you has observed 
or heard of one or more. It is a replica of what Walter Lippmann had 
in mind in his ‘Public Opinion” when he wrote that, in America, 
everybody educated everyone else. Everybody advises the veteran, 
though few are trained for or capable of counseling. There are literally 
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thousands of so-called ‘Veterans’ Counselors”; there will be many 
thousands more before we are done. They are determining the des- 
tinies of men today. Some they will help; more they will harm. 

It is a queer thing that has happened in connection with the counsel- 
ing of veterans in the colleges. The first few veterans who returned to 
the colleges were men who had been wounded and discharged or men 
who were psychiatric cases. Last week, in Chicago I heard more than 
one college official say that, because there were so many neurotics in 
the first small trickle of returning veterans, they dreaded the onslaught 
of the great hordes to return later. But now that something over 
200,000 veterans are already back in the colleges, university and col- 
lege officials are elated over the small percentage of mentally sick 
and emotionally unstable ones who have returned for further educa- 
tion. There one heard presidents, deans, registrars, and personnel 
directors comment almost unanimously upon the rapid and effective 
readjustment of veterans to college life, upon the apparent seriousness 
of purpose which seemed rather general, and upon the average and, 
in most cases, above average scholastic achievement of veterans as 
indicated by their records for the past quarter or semester. 

The majority of those in the fields of guidance and personnel ad- 
ministration, who were in Chicago last week, had found that veterans 
not only were more willing than regular non-veteran students to take 
counsel and advice but exhibited a clear tendency to want and insist 
on it. 

It seemed to be the judgment of this group that the educational 
counseling of the veteran was going to be a much less difficult prob- 
lem than was the counseling on social and economic problems emerg- 
ing out of home and family life. The group reported that from 20 per 
cent to 50 per cent—with an average of about 30 per cent—of the 
200,000 veterans now in colleges were married, a fact with which 
few colleges or universities have had to deal to any great extent in the 
past. The facts that many married veterans and their families had to 
live on inadequate budgets, that housing conditions were in many 
instances not wholesome, that many veterans had children, and that 
there was no pattern of experience for providing wholesome recreation 
for veterans wives or for incorporating them into college activities, 
seemed to pose the biggest problem in connection with the guidance 
of veterans. Some felt that medical social workers would have to be 
employed by many of the larger institutions. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS 


You are already asking, “why not attempt being a bit constructive 
instead of delivering a diatribe of criticism?’’ You are asking further, 
“why cry on my shoulder when we are only one group dealing with 
veterans?” 

To my mind, the answer is clear and simple. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration and the colleges are the two groups to whom, after we 
have passed through the formative stages of our experiment, veterans 
are going to look for counsel and guidance and from academic halls 
the Veterans’ Administration will—perhaps I should say, should— 
ultimately draw its counseling personnel—a personnel which is 
trained and competent. 

Even at the risk of seeming to oversimplify the problem, may I pre- 
sume to make certain suggestions which seem to me to be valid and 
permanent? 

Our universities now face the time when, in co-operation with in- 
dustrial management, they must prepare far more qualified personnel 
and guidance people than ever before. The need for them is just 
beginning; it will continue to grow for at least two more decades. 

By natural development or by some sort of fiat, the duplication 
which exists now and will grow more before it decreases, must be 
eliminated. Personal and group zeal in behalf of the veteran following 
in the wake of war, gave birth to a superfluity of counseling agencies. 
Some of these will disappear after the newness of the concept has 
worn off; others will die from lack of use, others will be discredited 
and forced to discontinue their activities. But, even after the inex- 
orable weight of time has had its effect, there may still be too many 
such agencies. It will ultimately be the responsibility of the educa- 
tional and veteran leadership in each community to see to it that 
there are in the community only those agencies which are required 
to provide the veterans of the community with the necessary counsel- 
ing in the educational, vocational, economic, and other areas of his 
life. 

At present there is an intense jealousy and an active rivalry between 
counseling agencies. The individuals operating these have varying 
backgrounds and diverse interests, with the result that veterans visit- 
ing two or more of them, as many veterans do, receive conflicting 
advice and counsel. 

The number of veterans seeking guidance today is great, with the 
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result that a sort of mass production in counseling has developed. 
Agencies operating on local budgets have to justify their existence 
to city fathers and the number of veterans “processed” is too often the 
measure of the validity of a municipal or similar appropriation. Finan- 
cial ends must be made to meet and impersonality is all too often a 
concomitant of such financing. Even though there may result a reduc- 
tion in the number of veterans interviewed and counseled, whatever 
time may be required must be taken to supplant the impersonal, mass- 
production process with the friendly, personal, informal vis-a-vis out 
of which the veteran will emerge feeling that he has talked to one 
who is friendly, sympathetic, and interested as well as competent. 

Quite a number of the larger institutions and some few cities seem 
to have devised a plan which tends to eliminate much of the jealousy, 
the duplication, and the conflict to which reference has been made. 
They have done this by developing in the community a sort of central 
agency, designated variously, to which veterans are originally referred 
and through and by which they are sent—the first time rather than 
the second or third time—to the agency to which the veteran should 
go for job training or placement or for vocational or some other type 
of counseling. In one community with which I am familiar the various 
agencies rendering services to veterans have formed an organization 
known as the “Veterans Advisory Council,” which is composed of one 
representative from each of the several major agencies, such as the 
regional office of the Veterans Administration, the U. S. Employment 
Service, the Veterans Administration Guidance Center at a local col- 
lege, the Council of Social Agencies, and others. The objectives of this 
advisory council are: 


A. To coordinate, as much as possible, the activities of the various 
agencies which serve veterans by: 

I. Assignment of functions to each agency, through agreement 
of all agencies and by 

II. Elimination of unnecessary overlap in the services the several 
agencies may render. 

B. To provide for a central information center at which the veteran may 
obtain specific information, thus, eliminating the often-complained-of 
“run-around.” 

C. To provide better understanding among all agencies as to services 
performed by the several agencies. 

D. To provide a medium or plan of association where representatives of 

all agencies may meet and discuss problems affecting veterans. 
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E. To produce for distribution to all agencies serving veterans and 
for such other distribution as may seem desirable a directory of and 
a concise statement of services rendered by all agencies and such other 
materials or information as the agencies may desire to disseminate. 


When communities and institutions shall have more completely 
developed such centralization and co-ordination, there will be fewer 
veterans like Asa Hearthrug, fed up with the “run-around,” who de- 
cide to go home. 


DISCUSSION 


CHAIRMAN GEORGE P. TUTTLE: We have listened to two very 
interesting papers on the general theme of counseling the veteran. 
Dr. Mathewson has dealt particularly with the veteran in college and 
various problems created by the fact of his presence there, and Dr. 
Dixon’s paper has been concerned with all counseling agencies and 
he has stressed the confusion which exists at the present time in the 
general field of counseling of the veterans. The rest of the afternoon 
is open for discussion. Both gentlemen have kindly consented to at- 
tempt to answer your questions. I have a private arrangement with 
them so that you needn’t be inhibited in the least in the type of ques- 
tions you ask. If Dr. Dixon is not able to answer the question, I will 
be kicked on my right. If Dr. Mathewson is not able to answer the 
question, I will be kicked on my left. If neither of them can answer 
the question, I will be kicked from both sides and am immediately 
to adjourn the meeting. 

As you ask your question, please state your name and the institu- 
tion you represent. The Chair is now ready to hear the first question. 

Mr. MATHEWs: My question is a comment that there is still another 
problem with reference to these thousands of advisory services, and 
that is that every blooming one of them wants a complete set of cata- 
logues. 

CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: The University of Illinois is ‘temporarily out 
of all their literature.” 

Mr. MATHEWs: We have had few and we will have fewer still in 
the near future. 

QUESTION: Has any attempt been made to forecast the mortality 
on these veterans? That is rather an important problem for us. 

Dr. MATHEWSON: Do you mean veterans engaged in college train- 
ing or on-the-job training? 
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QUESTION: How many of those that we enroll in February can we 
expect to last through until June? 

Dr. MATHEWSON: Yes, such an attempt has been made. The Vet- 
erans Administration has put out national figures which I happened 
to get a look at some weeks ago, but I don’t believe the figures are 
quotable, because, among other things, discontinuance of training 
is shown which includes training discontinued during the summer 
months and then resumed again in the fall, presumably for a certain 
percentage, and since that percentage is unknown, the figures may 
be misleading. 

QUESTION: Another question along the lines of forecasting. In 
forecasting the number of veterans who would be expected to come 
to colleges, was any use made of the norms of the Army and the Navy 
in their testing program, or of the experience of at least the Navy 
V-12 program? I knew of no such attention being paid at the time 
the first forecast was made. 

Dr. MATHEWSON: You mean in the granting of credits for those 
programs? 

ANSWER: No, sir. The Army and the Navy intelligence test estab- 
lished norms at which you can expect men to be successful in college 
work. So far as I know, no attention was paid to those norms in mak- 
ing the forecast on the number of people who come to college. Simi- 
larly, I know of no use of the statistics compiled by the Navy in con- 
nection with the V-12 programs on the mortality of students in that 
program. Was any use made of those statistics? 

Dr. MATHEWSON: The only single study I know of was done by 
my friend, Paul Burnham, of the Student Appointments Bureau of 
Yale, who took the results of their V-12 tests at Yale and correlated 
them with their own examinations, which showed that the V-12 test 
came out pretty well. 

Also, G. E. D. results were correlated, showing a pretty good 
validity for the G. E. D. tests. I don’t believe that those tests have 
been utilized in the way you mentioned. I believe they should be. 
I have recently recommended that Washington consider very earnestly 
the establishment of a national research commission, to which the 
Veterans Administration may contribute, to analyze the results of 
civilian and military agencies in the matter of testing, including the 
ones you mentioned, so that we may benefit from the results and be 
able to apply them in educational testing and clinical work. 
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I am hoping that they will be able to do something. It would be 
too bad if a lot of those results are lost. Would you agree with that? 

ANSWER: Yes, I would. When Earl McGrath and I were still on 
duty in the Bureau of Naval Personnel, we made a rough prediction 
that 20 per cent of the naval personnel were fully capable of taking up 
college work. We quoted that figure and just got laughed at, but I 
think we were closer to being right than some others. 

CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: Mr. Dixon, would you care to add a word 
about that? 

Mr. Drxon: Mr. Tuttle, about the only thing I can say is to try to 
reflect what I think I remember as being the consensus of opinion of 
a group of people in Chicago the week before last. Now, eliminating 
people who are in colleges specifically for job training, taking into 
consideration only those who are regularly enrolled students, I think 
the general opinion amongst people there the week before last was 
that the mortality in that group would not be any greater than the 
mortality in your normal prewar student body. In fact, there were 
many men who were inclined to feel that the percentage would be 
somewhat smaller. That was purely a judgment, of course. 

Mr. A. H. Larson: Mr. Chairman, one problem comes to my at- 
tention not only in meeting men and women who seek admission to 
my own school but also in connection with service on the advisory 
committee of a draft board. We tell these men that they can’t enter 
and they ask us where they can go. Well, I don’t know where to send 
these students. Has any plan been thought of to supply institutions 
with the names of colleges and universities that can still admit stu- 
dents this fall? If anything like that can be released occasionally and 
sort of kept up to date, it would not only help these veterans but it 
would save each of our institutions an awful lot of correspondence 
and grief and anxiety. 

Dr. MATHEWSON: Yes, there is such a scheme which has been 
evolved by the Veterans Administration within the last month or six 
weeks, and which I understand they are putting into effect immediately 
for country-wide study of vacancies in various institutions and for 
publication and dissemination of that information. I understand that 
it will be continuous. 

There is another problem, we think, that comes in there. Those of 
us who have been counseling veterans know that the veteran has 
certain ideas with regard to the institutions that he wants to attend. 
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Also, many of them desire to be in certain parts of the country, so 
that it may not always be possible, even though information is given 
to the veteran about vacancies in other areas or parts of the country, 
that many can be directed to them; but certainly what you mention 
has been needed for a long time and I do understand that the Veterans 
Administration is planning to meet the need. 

Mg. I. M. SMITH: I was going to ask something about the value of 
the G. E. D. test on the high school level as compared to the other on 
the college level. Could you comment on that? 

Dr. MATHEWSON: By the value, Mr. Smith, you mean what? 

Mr. SMITH: I mean using that as a basis for substituting for, we 
will say, lack of three years of high school work, one year of high 
school work plus a G. E. D. test on the high school level, issuing a 
high school diploma. School boards are doing that all over the United 
States. What will the college admissions officer do with such a case? 

Dr. MATHEWSON: Well, the only way that I can reply to that is in 
terms of my experience in one state, the State of Connecticut, before 
coming to Harvard. We developed a specific policy, a state policy, 
which was agreed to by all schools in conference, as to standards for 
granting diplomas and certificates. 

I think that it is fairly well accepted that, given a reasonable back- 
ground of secondary education—and one year certainly is not such a 
background—that a good achievement test is a reasonably good index 
of what the individual can do in certain school subjects, and I believe 
that the G. E. D. is a fairly good test as achievement tests go. The 
chief criticism I have of it for clinical use and for use even with appli- 
cants in our school, is that it is too long. I feel the need for a shorter 
instrument than the G. E. D. 

Mr. E. V. O'BRIEN: Going back to Mr. Larson’s original question 
a moment ago, I think that you are referring to the list of colleges and 
universities published in the newspapers about six weeks ago showing 
vacancies in the different areas, how many colleges could accept how 
many more students, etc. I think the principal difficulty with that is 
that it is done by the Veterans Administration and, being a govern- 
mental agency, it is very largely wrapped up in red tape, so that by 
the time the information is ready for the newspapers, it no longer has 
any real value. Take for instance the list in the New York Times: there 
were three colleges that I know of for which the information was 

largely incorrect. In one case it was so incorrect that the dean of the 
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college involved told me that he didn’t know where they got the 
information; that they didn’t get it from him or from any representa- 
tive member of his organization so far as he was concerned, or so far 
as he knew. . 

It may be that the Veterans Administration is too big an organiza- 
tion to do that. Perhaps if it were done through the regional regis- 
trars’ groups, such as the Middle States, New England, etc., being 
done on a smaller basis, the information could more readily be kept 
alive and up to date. There is an informal group of the registrars in 
the New York area, Fordham, Columbia, New York University and 
Yale College, and perhaps breaking it down into smaller groups that 
way, that list would be more effective and perhaps be kept up to date, 
and certainly it might be something for the regional groups to con- 
sider. 

CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: Perhaps Mr. Mathewson would like to turn 
the tables and ask a question from the convention. 

Dr. MATHEWSON: I might add just a brief comment on that last 
speaker's statement: that in our Guidance Center, we attempt to keep 
up a continuous research, not only on college opportunities available 
but also occupational opportunities. I certainly agree that it needs to 
be done on a local and regional basis, and it has to be kept up to date. 

The question that I should like to ask is this: I should appreciate 
any answers that you can give as to how many are making a quota or a 
definite percentage of admission for civilian freshmen, Harvard will 
take in about 4,000 people above normal in the fall, will have a total 
of 12,000 students, including college and graduate school students. 
The incoming freshman class in normal times consists of about 1,000 
freshmen, but in the fall there will be a minimum of 600 civilian 
freshmen admitted to Harvard. This is to guarantee that number, at 
least, of positions for civilian freshmen, and I am wondering if there 
are other institutions that are doing somewhat the same. 

CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: Perhaps a show of hands might answer that 
question, How many institutions here represented are placing a quota 
on civilian freshmen for next fall? Will you raise your hands? Is there 
anyone who would mind giving an example or two of the procedure? 

Mp. C. E. JORDAN: At our institution, we would normally take 
about 600 freshmen, male undergraduate civilians. This year, we are 
limiting that to 300. 

CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: Anyone else? 
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Mr. ELDER: In regard to one of these questionnaires that the regis- 
trars filled out recently relative to the number of students that could 
be handled next fall, I remember one within the past two or three 
weeks in which we were to make two assumptions. First, that we 
could secure the faculty members and, second, that we could secure 
the living quarters. How valid or how false are those assumptions? 

CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: I got kicked from both sides! 

Dr. MATHEWSON: In the institutions that I have been talking 
with, the assumption is that teaching personnel is the bottle-neck, 
and nobody knows where more teachers are to come from, That is why 
I feel that there needs to be federal money to use for teaching person- 
nel on the local area level, in the junior colleges and extension courses, 
in order to entice teachers away from industry, to get them back into 
teaching. I believe it is a legitimate means of helping alleviate the 
bottle-neck in teaching personnel, If that problem can be at least 
partially solved, I believe we can take care of the others. 

CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: Does someone representing an institution 
which is limiting its civilian freshmen next fall wish to explain just 
how it is being done? We only had one response to that question. 

Mrs. I. M. Davis: We were planning to admit 350 freshmen in 
our three undergraduate schools, and we are prepared to take half 
from the ranks of the veterans and one-half from the ranks of civili- 
ans. However, a review of the applications from the civilians indicates 
that a substantial number of those students will become 18 before we 
open in the fall and therefore, if the draft is continued in effect with 
respect to those men, the number of 50 per cent will be reduced to 
about 30 or perhaps even 25 per cent in that class, 

We are making provision for about 350 of our own students in the 
service to return by the fall and that is why the entering class cannot 
be larger than it would be ordinarily, even in a prewar era. 

Mr. M. R. BEARD: With regard to the civilian students, we are 
faced with a particular problem in the shortage of elementary teachers. 
Therefore, we have set the number for persons wishing to prepare 
for elementary teachers a little higher than the normal entering group 
and are going to guarantee that admission for them. We have set the 
figure of our normal freshman enrollment of men, a lower quota, 
and we are going to take that many civilians and then veterans beyond 
that. 

Mk. I. M. SMITH: The civilian freshmen in our university have for 
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20 years been a 50-50 division between Michigan and non-Michigan, 
This year, we will take no civilians from out of the state except a few 
sons and daughters of graduates. 

Mr. Dixon: Mr. Chairman, there are a number of people in this 
group who were in Chicago the week before last and know as much 
about what went on there as I do, but since there are also a number 
here who were not there, I am going to presume to relate to you one 
or two suggestions which were made there relative to where you are 
going to get teachers for next fall. 

The general estimate, as I remember it, was that there were going 
to be needed and required, another 12,000 to 15,000 teachers on the 
college and university level in this country, over and above the 70,000 
to 73,000 who are now employed, and everybody there said, ‘‘Well, 
let’s don’t do one thing, now; let’s not start a raiding game from one 
college to another.” That was pretty generally agreed on, though no 
other suggestion was agreed on. 

Another suggestion made was that either the Office of Education 
or the National Education Association should prepare a roster of 
people who could be brought back into the teaching profession, or 
who could be brought into the teaching profession. It was thought 
that there were many people in the secondary schools at the present 
time who could come to the colleges now, with chaotic conditions, 
and do constructive jobs, relieve professors and associate and assistant 
professors of some of the things that they have to do at the present 
time. 

It was also thought that there were probably quite a number of 
people who were on retirement who might be brought in, although 
there were several people who raised the finger of caution against 
that. There were some who even felt that it would be preferable for 
Institution ‘‘B” to employ Mr. X when he had formerly worked in 
Institution ‘‘A” rather than for Institution “A” to re-employ him. 

Another suggestion was that there were still quite a number of 
people who might be brought back to the teaching profession who 
are in business and industry, many of whom would be happy 
to get back into the teaching profession if some way could be de- 
vised whereby they and those who wanted teachers could be brought 
together. 

The general idea seemed to be that either the Veterans Administra- 
tion—and that was not discussed very effectively or very definitely— 
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preferably the N.E.A. or the Office of Education would be the agencies 
through which this would be cleared. 

Mr. RALPH PRATOR: I would like to inquire what counseling set- 
up has proved the most satisfactory in counseling veterans. For ex- 
ample, our institution is finding that it pays to have a separate coun- 
seling service for veterans. Is it more desirable to have veterans coun- 
seled by visiting counseling services? Or, in either case, is it best to 
have veterans handled by veterans? 

Mr. Dixon: Mr. Chairman, there are two definite areas of think- 
ing that I have been able to see in that field. There are some institu- 
tions which have taken the position that counseling of veterans should 
almost invariably be done by veterans themselves if they are on the 
faculty and have the background of training which is necessary. There 
are other institutions, however, which have very definitely taken the 
position—and I am not so sure but that they have probably more firmly 
established this position—that the counseling and guidance of vet- 
erans should not be a separate procedure from that normally provided 
for the regular students. In fact, I know of some two or three institu- 
tions in which the veterans themselves have been asked regarding 
this specific question and almost invariably they have reacted to it 
negatively; that is, they do not want any counseling or guidance which 
is specifically set up for them; they want to be thought of as students 
of the university and not, as someone said in Chicago, as federal stu- 
dents. 

Dr. MATHEWSON: Perhaps the questioner knows my views on this 
if he happened to be at the conference at Denver a week or two ago. 
I feel that there are varying needs in this matter of veteran counseling 
and the agency has to be adapted somewhat to those needs. For ex- 
ample, the Veterans Administration seems to feel that a specialized 
type of clinical counseling, afforded by colleges and universities, is 
necessary to counsel veterans under Public Law 16, and they con- 
tracted with 300 colleges and universities throughout the country 
to give this specialized service. I certainly agree with Dr. Dixon that 
it is desirable to have a co-ordinated community advisory service in 
which all of the community agencies coordinate their services for 
meeting the needs of veterans. 

The best example I know of is the Community Advisory Service 
Center of Bridgeport, Connecticut, that has received such widespread 
national publicity. It is effective; it can work. It does cut down con- 
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siderably on the run-around. However, I think that when all is said 
and done, the veteran is going to go around to the particular service 
where he thinks his needs will be met. He will go to the welfare 
agency, he will go to the employment service, he will go to his high 
school principal if he thinks that is the place where he is going to get 
the most sympathetic attention, and that is the place where his need is 
going to be met. I don’t believe we can eliminate the fact of the 
veteran going around to different places in the community. What we 
can do is make sure that each place in the community has the informa- 
tion about what everybody else is doing and thus can get a pretty 
good measure of coordination. 
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Higher Education in the South 
PHILIP DAVIDSON 


OMORROW’S South will have more tractors and fewer mules, more 

factories and fewer farms, more cities and fewer country towns, 
more labor unions and fewer camp meetings, more hustle, less leisure, 
more money. Large-scale mechanized agriculture, certainly in the cot- 
ton South, will spread rapidly. Industry, probably somewhat dispersed, 
will provide new sources of income, and the combination of the two 
will get people off the land and into larger communities. It will be- 
come increasingly a mechanized, industrialized, urbanized, unionized 
South. It will perhaps be less the South. National economic policies, 
not only of the Federal Government but of unions and trade associ- 
ations as well, will tend to reduce regional barriers and differentials in 
wages, prices, and level of income, and will promote a greater move- 
ment of people in and out of the region. Racial differentials will be 
reduced. It will be a stronger, richer South in many ways, but serious 
social and intellectual stresses will accompany these movements. Racial 
and labor tensions will increase, and the extreme reactionary, although 
reduced in numbers, will be more vocal and more violent as the South 
swings more and more into the stream of national life. 

As in economic and social areas, so in education, many of the trends 
in evidence before the war have been accelerated by it. There will be 
more people going to school in the South and they will stay in school 
longer. Mass education on the college level is a thing of the immediate 
future. Just as we now think of a high school education at public ex- 
pense as the right of every citizen, so we are rapidly beginning to 
think of two years of college at public expense as the right of every- 
one. Junior college education tied onto the last two years of the high 
school program will become increasingly familiar with the consequent 
closer integration of senior college and graduate instruction. 

The number of publicly supported institutions will increase steadily 
as will the proportion of students enrolled in them. Public support will 
enormously increase and Federal equalization funds, sure to come, 
will reduce the desparities between the sections. 

Public support for education will not be limited to institutions, it 
will extend to individual students. The G. I. Bill and perhaps the 
earlier N.Y.A, have set a pattern that may be permanent. Already, 
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support for scientific students, other than veterans, is generous on the 
higher levels, and the plans for the numerous R.O.T.C. programs 
(Navy, Army, Army Air Corps) give promise that not only will 
tuition-free education be offered but substantial subsidies for living 
expenses as well. 

Mass education with a larger proportion of mature, married stu- 
dents must mean an increase in technical, vocational, and semi- 
professional education; service courses and short courses, extension 
classes, and afternoon and evening programs will properly abound. 
There will be great numbers of students, most of them in a hurry, 
with professional and vocational interests prominent in their thinking, 
In consequence, there will be an increase in the proportion of students 
enrolled in professional as distinct from liberal arts programs. 

There are thus changes in both the structure and content of higher 
education in prospect, and even though the extent and rapidity of these 
and the other changes may seem to have been exaggerated here, it is 
evident that prolonged and profound shifts in the pattern of southern 
society and economy are under way. 

If we are to produce the kind of men who can vitalize and give 
good direction to the community and the state during these years, and 
if we are to raise the general level of southern living and culture and 
to relax the tensions and stresses in its society, the entire educational 
program of the South must be greatly improved, and higher education 
in particular must play a more important part in southern life. 

To meet the needs of the South for higher education there are at 
the moment 493 colleges, universities, technical and professional 
schools, of which 157 are publicly and 336 privately supported. The 
average enrollment just before the war was about 800 in each of the 
public colleges and about 350 in the private. Two hundred and sixteen 
dollars was spent per student for resident instruction at that time 
(1937-38) as compared with $260 per student in eleven of the north- 
ern and middle western states, and something under $200 for the 
nation as a whole. What the southern colleges and universities will do 
if they should receive their share of the estimated enrollment of six 
million in 1950, I can hardly imagine. With a maximum enrollment 
before the war of 250,000, they have neither the present facilities 
nor the tax dollars to provide adequate educational opportunity for 
an additional 750,000. 

While it is still true that the southern states are at the bottom of 
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nearly every good list and at the top of nearly every bad one’, there has 
been great improvement in southern education in the past generation, 
and that improvement continues at a more rapid rate than in nearly any 
other section of the country. A larger portion of the tax dollar goes for 
education in the South than elsewhere; it just does not have enough 
tax dollars (or a high enough per capita income, which is the same 
thing). Even during the depression years, for example, the amount 
spent on resident instruction increased far more rapidly in the South 
than in the north and middle west. In 1929 the South spent $151 per 
student; in 1938 it spent $216, an increase of 43%. During these same 
years eleven of the richest northern and middle western states in- 
creased their expenditures from $211 to $260, only 23%. 

There are beginning to emerge several strong graduate centers in 
the South where in perhaps a dozen institutions graduate work is being 
done in a few departments that is as distinguished as any in the 
country, even though there is no one institution which can do it in all 
fields, 

In educational thinking there has likewise been considerable prog- 
ress. In 1941 a grant from the General Education Board to the South- 
ern Association made possible the first of the Work Conferences on 
Higher Education, held at the University of the South in July. The 
second Work Conference was held in the summer of 1942 when 150 
administrators and teachers met for a study of problems relating to the 
improvement of teaching, the curriculum, teacher education, and 
guidance. The third and final conference will be held this summer at 
Converse College, and prior to it, three curriculum studies have been 
undertaken. A work conference on the humanities was held at Van- 
derbilt University in the summer of 1944 and a report of the confer- 
ence was published early in 1945. A similiar conference on the 
natural sciences is being held April 30-May 3 at the University of 
Georgia under the general direction of Dr. George Hugh Boyd, and a 
report will be published of its findings. The third conference, on the 
social studies, will be held later in the summer at the University of 
North Carolina under the direction of Dr. Gordon Blackwell and an 
advisory committee of social scientists. 

Also in preparation for the final work conference, a small committee 





* Partch, C, E., “Analysis of Needs for Facilities to Provide Higher Educational 
Opportunities for Veterans and Graduates of Secondary Schools.” Mimeographed 
copies probably distributed. Rutgers University, January, 1946. 
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has attempted to bring together a summary of the studies made by in- 
stitutions as a result of the work conferences and by the conferences 
themselves, as a basis for the final conference. 

The committee’s report has been published under the title, ‘Studies 
of Higher Education in the South,” and includes chapters on general 
and special education, the divisional studies already mentioned, the 
problems of teacher education, the role of the library in instruction, 
personnel and guidance work, the relations of the college and the 
community, and government and its relationships. 

It is the hope that following that conference a permanent document 
on higher education in the south will result which may serve as a 
guide or handbook for the next decade or so. 

This series of conferences has been concerned with the problems 
and opportunities of the liberal arts colleges, but it is apparent that 
there must be a considerable increase in the amount and quality of 
technical and professional education as well. The actual level of in- 
come must be raised in the South, and to that end we must direct much 
of our technical education. 

In addition to the obvious needs for greatly increased agricultural 
and engineering education, there is need in the South for expansion 
on the senior college and graduate level of work in both business and 
public administration. We must emphasize the intellectual as well as 
the commercial aspects of business and train business consultants just 
as we train technical consultants in our graduate programs in engineer- 
ing. 

In the field of public administration there is a great opportunity to 
raise the level of politics in the South and to make the tax dollar more 
efficient. There is need in every state, probably at the state university, 
for a strong school of public administration and for an institute or 
bureau of public affairs attached to it for both training and research 
purposes in the field of government. 

In the third place, there must be a significant development of gradu- 
ate work and research in the next period of southern education. The 
strong graduate centers must support fundamental research under con- 
ditions approaching complete freedom. This does not mean that there 
is no place in higher education for collaborative, applied research. 
Quite the contrary. It simply means that there must be some place 
where fundamental research can be carried on and where men can be 
trained in its techniques and principles. 
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In the field of science, for example, the war has tremendously em- 
phasized applied, not pure science, but American success in radar did 
not come from having a great number of men trained in radar research, 
but in having a great number of men trained in fundamental physics. 
The rapid growth of governmentally and industrially supported re- 
search institutes with their attractive research assistantships and their 
big salaries may seriously weaken the graduate schools of the country 
and thus reduce the supply of broadly trained men. 

The South’s need for what almost amounts to a mass attack on its 
social and economic problems can be met in large part by collaborative 
research programs, and there are excellent opportunities for co-opera- 
tive activities. The research institute in the social sciences, for example, 
is beginning to develop in the South, fortunately in close association 
with, if not actually a part of the graduate schools. Something useful 
can be effected by joint planning of research programs among them 
and with such agencies as the TVA, by helping to define areas of in- 
terest, and by fitting new institutes as they emerge into the existing 
pattern. 

Such a program is already successfully developing in one field of 
science. At five widely separated centers in and out of the South three 
private universities, a state university, and a private research founda- 
tion are developing a program of virus research, and that pattern of 
collaboration among regions ought to be extended. 

Graduate work for Negroes is likewise beginning to develop in the 
South. Heretofore it has centered in the private institutions—Howard, 
Atlanta University, Tuskegee, Fisk—but in the recent past the states 
have begun to accept their responsibilities. The states of Alabama and 
Tennessee have adopted typical if different methods of handling the 
matter. Tennessee has doubled the appropriation to the state agricul- 
tural and industrial institute and expects to concentrate its graduate 
program for Negroes there. Alabama has adopted a more varied plan. 
The state teachers college at Montgomery has been given an increased 
appropriation for graduate work, a hundred thousand dollars has been 
provided for Tuskegee, a private institution, for graduate work in 
fields not offered by publicly supported Negro institutions, and 
twenty-five thousand dollars is available annually for out-of-state 

scholarships for both white and Negro students who wish graduate 
work not offered in the state. 
We can expect a rapid increase in graduate and professional work 
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for Negroes in the South with the growing question of how long the 
present methods of meeting the demand will prove satisfactory. 

If Southern institutions are to make the contribution some of them 
at least are capable of in these areas, they must have help at strategic 
points. The most immediate and continuing need is staff. We cannot 
meet the competition of industry, of government, and of northern 
and eastern institutions with our present salary scale. Fellowship pro- 
grams for teaching and administrative staff and funds for taking care 
of key personnel beyond the general level will be of great help, but 
these are palliatives: the basic problem is to raise that general level. 

The building program is equally acute, for although the WPA pro- 
gram improved the situation of the public colleges and universities, 
few private institutions can match their facilities and both are now in 
serious difficulties and will be for some time to come. 

The development of research in southern institutions, moreover, is 
going to take far more than just grants to individual projects. Fluid 
research funds in sizeable amounts are going to be needed for the large 
scale research we must develop. More than that: a graduate and re- 
search program is like an iceberg in water: the visible part is by far the 
smaller. The entire college must be organized to support a graduate 
and research program, and that is an expensive proposition, for the 
hidden costs are far greater that the direct ones. 

Already too much of our graduate work is insecurely based, and yet 
even unaccredited colleges are planning graduate programs. 

We are today in graduate standards in somewhat the same place 
college standards were in the early days of the Southern Association. 
At the moment the Southern Conference of Graduate Deans is prepar- 
ing proposals for the accreditation of graduate work, applying its 
standards first and most rigorously to its own membership. The Con- 
ference hopes that national accreditation policies can be developed, or 
at least that close relations can be maintained with similar agencies in 
other regions. 

The great need now is not simply to maintain the level of excellence 
in the forty or fifty better colleges and universities in the South, al- 
though it is hard work just to stay in the same place. The need now is 
to project that excellence into senior college and graduate instruction. 
Southern colleges and universities must exert their influence in the 
next period in southern education at increasingly higher levels. 
Obviously the amounts for endowment, building, and annual in- 
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come for both private and public institutions involved here are so 
large that few Southern institutions can hope to attain real excellence 
as measured by national standards, and yet excellence of work in col- 
lege and graduate instruction can be the greatest contribution we can 
make to the long range development of the South. The improvement 
of standards at every level and in every area is our greatest need. There 
are more unaccredited private colleges, for example, than there are 
public institutions put together. It is so important to raise the entire 
level of southern education that we must both push from the bottom 
and pull from the top. The weakest public institutions are the district 
or municipally supported junior colleges; the weakest private institu- 
tions are the small denominational colleges. The present flood of G. 
I.s will momentarily strengthen many a small, weak college, but in 
the long view church groups must realistically face the problem of ade- 
quate support, mergers, or foreclosures. 

In addition to strengthening the base of southern education, there 
must be a concentration of resources in a comparatively small number 
_ of really strong institutions. There are perhaps a dozen institutions in 
the South, any one of which has the potentialities for becoming a 
really great university. The next decade will perhaps determine 
whether the South is ready to support a university in every sense of the 
word with all its implications of freedom. I believe it may be, and al- 
though the South has been and still is poor in many of its areas, there 
is more money there than we ever thought there would be ten years 
ago, and I believe support can be found for the kind of institutions we 
must have. 

The South is astir about its education, and the general level will 
undoubtedly rise. We can look to the South for educational leadership, 
and out of the stir and movement there will surely develop a number 
of superior institutions, perhaps even a few great ones, 





Epiror’s NOTE: No attempt has been made to separate the discussion of this 
paper from that of the two which follow. See pp. 524-526. 














A New World Emerging from the War 
JOHN J. TIGERT 


APPRECIATE the honor of the invitation of your president to ad- 

dress such an important and distinguished group as the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars. I know of no group occupied 
with the task of American education which has increased its usefulness 
to education in the last quarter of a century as much as the registrars. 
When I entered the faculty of the University of Kentucky after the 
turn of the century, the average registrar in a college or university was 
little more than a clerk whose function was primarily that of keeping 
records of faculty and student rosters, curricula, grades, and such 
routine matters, There was little in the position which involved cre- 
ative ability, initiative, or measurable contribution to the progress and 
development of American education. Today the registrar has become 
the central figure in orderly administration. His duties have so ex- 
panded as to require a well trained, technical staff which is capable 
of analyzing educational problems, assembling important data, and 
doing research—all of which is helpful for wise executive action and 
much of which becomes the basis of the formulation of sound educa- 
tional policy. The registrar has become the right bower of the success- 
ful administrator. It is gratifying to be able to bear witness, out of an 
experience of nearly forty years, to the growth and significance of the 
work of the registrar which has now been transformed from clerical 
to really majestic proportions. Perhaps in this movement no one has 
been more of a leader than my old friend and the past President of this 
Association, long the Registrar of the University of Kentucky, Ezra 
Gillis. 

In accepting the invitation of your President, I mentioned that 
the theme, A New World Emerging from the War might be a 
little too comprehensive and perhaps I should confine my remarks 
to a discussion of the educational world. He replied by alluding to 
one of those classic utterances of Gillis, which he has ready for 
every situation, ‘“You have been given the ministerial privilege of an- 
nouncing your text and then speaking on any subject you wish.” | 
shall attempt to speak on the subject assigned, but it is obvious that no 
one is competent at this time to deal with this subject except in 
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vety broad outlines or in volumes of technical information covering a 
wide range of subject matter. 

I do not think we are yet conscious of the kind of world in which 
we now find ourselves. This is a realization which will come to us 
gradually as time passes. The havoc wrought by the war is beyond our 
immediate comprehension. One can hardly grasp the effects which are 
in tangible form. What has happened in the social, moral, political 
and cultural spheres may be described as imponderables, not suscep- 
tible to exact measurement and, in a large degree, not yet discernible. 

The second World War was geographically and physically a war of 
the continents. Many nations in all parts of the earth were actually en- 
gaged in shooting for a period ranging from one to eight years. Ger- 
many, the principal Axis aggressor, after years of preliminary prepa- 
ration, in approximately six years reduced most of Europe to abject 
submission. Japan, Germany’s principal ally, attempted to play the 
same role in Asia which Germany played in Europe and, in 1941, con- 
summated the most rapid and extensive conquest of the modern 
world. After the nefarious attack at Pearl Harbor, the United States 
entered upon the most gigantic war effort ever made by any nation in 
history extending over the continents of Europe, Africa, Asia, and 
Australia. 

When the United Nations conference assembled in San Francisco 
about a year ago, the war in Europe had raged for more than five 
years, the Japanese war in China and contiguous territories had been 
continuing for nearly eight years, and our war in the Pacific for more 
than three years. The United States alone had suffered casualties of 
a million men dead, wounded, prisoners of war, or missing. The 
military losses of the European nations have been estimated at some 
14,000,000 dead, and 45,000,000 others wounded, captured or miss- 
ing, This takes no account of the incalculable number of civilians, 
the host of people who have either disappeared or can no longer be 
accounted for. Compared with these figures, the total casualties of the 
first World War were estimated at 37,000,000, the civilian losses 
among the Central powers and the Allies being over 13,000,000. 

The destruction of homes, historic buildings, monuments, vast col- 
lections of art, in short the accumulation of centuries, reached astro- 
nomical proportions. Europe, which for a period of 2,000 years 
procreated the choicest flowers of our western culture—our concepts 
of liberty, of law, of art, of music, of economics, and of learning— 
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has been reduced for the most part to a shambles. As I recall, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Portugal, three small countries, are about all that 
escaped appreciable ravages from this modern Moloch. Spain was not 
involved in the final debacle but it had been used by the warring 
nations during a period of intestine troubles as a laboratory for ex- 
perimentation with highly destructive weapons which were developed 
for use in the great war which was to follow. 

The earth has been scarred and riven by monsters of destruction, 
and mysterious secret weapons have terrified and destroyed countless 
human beings. Men reverted to a state of savagery. International law 
and morals were in total eclipse. Refinements of torture were invented 
which made the inquisitions of the Middle Ages appear humane. 
The world was once shocked at the burning of a single martyr. The 
recollection of Savanarola, burned at the stake in the market place at 
Florence, has illumined the centuries with horror. During the reforma- 
tion when three martyrs were burned in Broad Street, Oxford, one of 
them, Hugh Latimer, said to another, Nicholas Ridley, while they 
both prayed and fitted themselves for the stake, ‘Be of good comfort, 
we shall this day light such a candle in England, as I trust by God’s 
grace shall never be put out.” In this war, hundreds of thousands of 
unsuspecting and unaccused people were burned to cinders by refined 
and excruciating processes merely because of their religion, race, or 
political affiliation. The world has grown callous to these and other 
atrocities. 

Civilian populations found themselves enveloped in battles. A type 
of mobile war that knew no locations, moving swiftly and _relent- 
lessly through the air, on the land, on and under the sea literally 
swallowed them. 

A world emerging from a war like this will require postwar treat- 
ment as drastic as the measures which were taken in the war itself. 
Consequently, we find on the international, national, and local scenes, 
planning is in progress for the restoration of normal life, reconver- 
sion from war to peacetime economies, and insurance against a third 
World War which may practically snuff out civilization. In the back- 
wash of war, we are experiencing disillusionment, selfishness, na- 
tionalism, intolerance, and the usual aftermath of the futility of the 
war itself. Like most wars, this was a war involving conflicts for 
power, territory, and political ideologies. Certain definite consequences 
are before us. The United States and Russia have emerged as the two 
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great world powers. The British Commonwealth of Nations has been 
weakened. There is little prospect that Germany or France or Japan 
will ever again attain to the position of first-rate powers. The bombs 
that destroyed the American Fleet at Pearl Harbor destroyed isola- 
tionism. Mr. Willkie, after his trip around the world, demonstrated 
incontrovertibly that we are living in One World. All parts of the 
earth are now interrelated and interdependent. Whatever occurs in 
one part is likely to affect any or all other parts. 

In the United States, though we have escaped the devastation which 
marks the areas where the war was fought, we find ourselves in a 
most confused and difficult situation. Paradoxical as it may seem, we 
are at the zenith of our influence as a world power but, at home, have 
been reduced to the most precarious position in our history. The 
struggle for the preservation of representative, democratic govern- 
ment has not been won. One of the vicious types of totalitarianism 
has been crushed; another looms more formidably and dangerously 
than ever. The former Governor of one of our great commonwealths, 
returning from abroad, expresses the belief that we are in the gravest 
danger of our history. The former Ambassador to the Court of Saint 
James, Joseph P. Kennedy, has recently said: 

““The decline of the U.S.’ has a strange and unreal sound. Yet 
the idea is by no means unreal. A nation, like a man, cannot stand 
still. It advances or it declines. We finished this war as the most 
powerful nation in history. What are we now? We have demolished 
our vast military machine; our armies in peace have dimmed the 
glory they won in war; we have a gigantic, probably unpayable public 
debt; reconversion is dragging; management and labor are dead- 
locked, strikes are paralyzing industry; inflation is threatening, every 
pressure group is intent on getting its hand-out; we have politics as 
usual, or worse, and a government ineffective at home and only some- 
what less so abroad. Does this situation, which is plain to every think- 
ing man, warrant a complacent assumption that we shall maintain our 
world position? It does just the reverse—it sounds a clear note of 
warning that we may not. If we are really to be the first among na- 
tions, we must rededicate ourselves to that proposition.” 

In the United Nations Organization lies our only hope of warding 
off war and improving relations among nations through political, eco- 
nomic, and kindred approaches. Every sane citizen should support 
this organization whole-heartedly and we can only pray that it will 
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be increasingly effective in accomplishing its objectives. Meantime, 
however, a realistic appraisal compels us to recognize that this is only 
another League of Nations, possessing no particular advantage over 
the old League of Nations except that it is born free of certain preju- 
dices and discriminations that adhered to the old League. 

The Charter of the UNO makes reference to ‘‘international peace 
and security,” to the development of ‘‘friendly relations among na- 
tions based on respect for the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples,” and to the achievement of ‘‘international 
co-operation in solving international problems,” together with the 
promotion and encouragement of “respect for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms for all.” More precisely, the United Nations 
agree to promote ‘‘higher standards of living, full employment, and 
conditions of economic and social progress and development; solutions 
of international economic, social, health, and related problems; 
international culture and educational co-operation; and universal re- 
spect for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion.” 

In its constitution, the Charter provides four principal instruments 
for the accomplishment of its purposes: the Security Council, the 
General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, and the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. The Secretary of State, in his Report to 
the President, describes these as an enforcement agency, a forum 
for discussion and debate, a social and economic institute through 
which the learning and the knowledge of the world may be brought 
to bear upon its common problems, and an international court in 
which justiciable cases may- be heard. 

With the veto power which each of the major nations possesses in 
the Security Council, any one of them could block a measure which 
may be supported by all of the others. This is obvious in the difficulties 
which are now being encountered in the Iranian controversy. Further- 
more, the present organization shares the weakness of the old League 
of Nations in that it does not possess an international police power 
which it may employ. Neither the old League nor the UNO has 
precluded the continuation of power politics. In both there is the 
apparent weakness of power pressures being exerted in the frame- 
work of the organization. In the absence of the United States and 
Russia, Great Britain and France were in a position to dominate the 
League of Nations. The UNO will inevitably be dominated by the 
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so-called Big Three—the United States, Great Britain, and Russia— 
unless these powers cease to co-operate, in which event one or two 
of them will use the organization to exert pressure against one or 
both of the others. 

I, for one, had hoped that the new world organization might have 
an international police force, composed for the most part of an inter- 
nationally controlled air force, which could reach any sector of the 
globe quickly and in sufficient strength to quell disturbances against 
the peace, while air power in the several nations would be largely 
commercial and limited for military purposes. The unwillingness of 
the great powers to merge their national sovereignty into a common 
international control, seems to have prevented this. 

At this point, it is pertinent to comment that this new world emerg- 
ing from the war will likely be more profoundly shaped by the dis- 
covery of nuclear energy than any other single factor. It has been 
already demonstrated that this latest amazing accomplishment of 
modern science has eclipsed all previously known weapons of war and 
will radically transform the character of any future wars. A destructive 
force which is capable of exterminating hundreds of thousands of 
people and razing vast cities to the ground instantaneously, coupled 
with flying machines that will span the oceans, has already precipitated 
world-wide anxiety and controversy, as well as speculation on the 
possibility of preserving the elements of civilization. While at present 
the knowledge of this power is limited, it is conceded that within a 
few years it will extend wherever science exists. In general, the only 
possible protection against the wanton destructiveness of this power 
is international control which will override national bounds. 

There is, on the other hand, the prospect of turning the latent 
power of this new discovery into many channels of peaceful pur- 
suits which may transform the world into a more comfortable and 
happier place than human beings have yet known. The outcome is 
in the hands of God or in the lap of destiny. We are already hearing 
of various utopias which may be created from this new atomic world. 
The other day I heard a man describe the automobile of the future. 
He indicated it would require no gasoline, no transmission, no axles 
and no brakes. 

I have painted a rather drab picture of the postwar scene and you 
may have concluded that I am quite pessimistic about the future of this 
country and the world, and that I see no hope for mankind at home 
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or abroad; that I am a gloomy philosopher who adheres to deteriora- 
tion rather than progress—in short, that I am prophesying that dis- 
aster will overtake us in the oft-mentioned race with civilization. Let 
me hasten to make clear that this is not the case. The fact of progress 
is incontrovertible. Within a century civilization has advanced more 
than in many millenniums preceding and the outlook for this new 
postwar world offers possibility of a period of even more amazing 
achievements than anything the past has offered. The United States, 
with considerably less than ten per cent of the world’s population 
and land area and in less than two centuries of time, has become, in 
numerous particulars, the greatest nation in history. We have not 
made the most notable contributions to art, music, literature, philoso- 
phy, or even to the art of living, perhaps, but in science, in agriculture, 
in industry, in the realms of religious and political freedom, in recog- 
nition of the rights of the individual, in the improvement of standards 
of living, including educational and occupational opportunity, and 
in the love of peace, the American way of life is the best yet attained. 

The problems that confront us arise, paradoxically, out of the 
swift and momentous successes we have achieved, which have made 
life infinitely more complex. ‘“‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy” 
applies to society as much as to the man. We are subjects of the 
imperious law of relativity. Knowledge intensifies ignorance; free- 
dom creates responsibility; liberty implies obligation; and good cor- 
relates evil. As men with great talents often display weaknesses which 
are not so evident among their less gifted fellows, so societies which 
make great progress become involved in an ever expanding cycle of 
difficult and complicated adjustments. Theodore Roosevelt sounded 
a call back to the simple life but this is impossible in a machine age. 

Now, our educational system is an excellent example of the prin- 
ciple just discussed. It is precisely because we have developed in a 


few decades the most ambitious, the most elaborate, the most diversi- — 


fied, the most expensive and the most inclusive program of education 
ever attempted, that we encounter so many shortcomings and so much 
waste, and read so many books and pronouncements on the failures of 
American education. 

Education is at once our most essential and most pervasive entet- 
prise. It is an axiom of political thought that a free society cannot 
exist without an intelligent and informed citizenship. Figures on the 
growth, size, and cost of our schools have become commonplace. The 
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latest statistics reveal an annual expenditure of $3,000,000,000 on 
25,000,000 enrollees in our schools. These figures do not include a 
multitude of special and informal agencies and programs of educa- 
tion. A recent report highlighted the amazing growth of the colleges 
and high schools by citing statistics which reveal that in a seventy 
year period (from 1870 to 1940), while the population tripled, the 
enrollments of colleges were multiplied thirty times and of secondary 
schools, ninety times. Could any enterprise of the scope and growth 
of these proportions escape a great deal of waste, failure, and frustra- 
tion? A complete portrayal of the present course and a sound future 
plan of education would involve an analysis of the multitudinous 
problems facing society today, a set of objectives which would solve 
these problems, and a revision of the curricular offerings which might 
be suitable for the attainment of the objectives, together with ap- 
propriate techniques, methods, organization, and administrative pro- 
cedures. Obviously, no such effort can be attempted here. We shall 
select a few of these which our judgment and current trends suggest 
as crucial at this time. 

We have already indicated the principal problems which are in- 
sistent and clear. In the world the matter of security and peace and 
understanding among nations is foremost. Apprehension of another 
world war hangs over us like a sword of Damocles. Fear of such a 
war, employing the destructive processes and weapons revealed in 
the last one, and the reasonable expectation that more awesome and 
devastating instruments and elaboration of those now existing, haunt 
all thinking men. 

The world-wide drift toward totalitarian government, with the 
consequent loss of individual rights, liberty, and dignity, is all too 
apparent. In our own nation we see threats to our security and welfare 
which are unmistakable. To mention only a few: the difficulty of 
preserving our democratic form of government and our free economy 
in face of the world drift; racial tensions created by hatred and in- 
tolerance, as well as by legitimate hopes of underprivileged races 
stimulated by the new opportunities; mounting crime and delinquency, 
particularly among juveniles; further disruption of the home by 
increasing failures in marriage; the multiplication of groups seeking 
selfish aggrandizement rather than the public welfare; antagonisms 
among elements whose co-operation is essential to the happiness and 
prosperity of the people as a whole, such as difficulties which exist 
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between labor and management; the failure of our citizens to dis- 
criminate and exercise fully and wisely the right of suffrage; and the 
moral and physical unfitness so widely prevalent. This list could be 
lengthened without effort. 

Twenty years ago a speaker, addressing an audience composed of a 
group of scientists of all kinds and representatives of the liberal 
professions, asked the question, “Can education humanize civiliza- 
tion?” and answered his query with these words: 

“Wealth per capita increases, but so also, we fear, do envy and 
bitterness, The growing splendour of our cities amazes, but the perils 
and discomforts of our thoroughfares multiply. We communicate in- 
stantaneously with near and far; we travel ever longer distances at 
accelerating velocities . . . but our nerves are worn, and insanity so 
encroaches upon sanity that alienists are asking if the whole race of 
man is predestined to madness, Scientific medicine, availing itself of 
chemistry and biology, has demonstrated the possibility of ridding the 
world of epidemic diseases and of many others, but we scorn its 
teachings to follow after ignoramuses and quacks. We have churches 
and schools, home and foreign missions, young men’s and young 
women’s Christian associations, colleges and universities; but we 
remain superstitious, afraid of knowledge, bigoted and intolerant, 
truculent, gun-toting and murderous.” 

These were the words of Franklin Henry Giddings in his address 
as Honorary Chancellor of Union University, June, 1926. 

Many colleges and universities have been engaged in planning, 
both previous to the war and during the war, looking toward a revision 
of curricula, and reorganization and the selection of goals which will 
answer the question raised by Mr. Giddings a score of years ago. 
A roundup of the reports of various institutions has been published 
by the Office of Education under the title, Higher Education Looks 
Ahead (Bulletin No. 8, 1945). If one is interested in surveying care- 
fully the whole field, this publication will be helpful. 

There is a remarkable similarity in the major approach which is 
being made, though there is a variety of ways of attacking problems. 
There seems to be almost universal recognition that our colleges and 
universities must now widen and extend their programs of liberal or 
general education as distinct from professional, technical, or voca- 
tional education. The latter have enabled our citizens to become mote 
proficient in different fields of knowledge, in earning a living, and 
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in becoming learned. They have not improved the capacity of students 
for assuming the obligations of citizenship or playing an intelligent 
role in the solution of difficulties which now beset society. Higher 
Education, devised in Europe primarily as preparation for the clergy, 
was translated in the same form to America. Humanism was well 
taught to a select few and in a narrow range of studies for a long 
time. The elective system had not yet arrived. The required curriculum 
was occupied chiefly with ancient languages, literature, mathematics, 
and astronomy, with a modicum of so-called natural knowledge, and 
mental and moral disciplines. 

In the latter part of the last century, the elective system began to 
broaden the basis of studies which multiplied the fields of offering, 
but gradually destroyed the mastery of fundamentals of liberal educa- 
tion. I think it is a fair statement to say that the present trend involves 
emphasis upon a new trivium composed of the sciences, social studies, 
and the humanities. It is not possible or necessary to elaborate upon 
these. Many institutions have collaborated in this movement, recog- 
nizing the shortcomings of overspecialization and the necessity of 
carrying general education to the multitude. Departmentalization is 
disappearing and the elements of liberal and general education are 
being extended both on the sub-collegiate level and in the fields of 
adult education. 

Elements of what I have described can be found in many institu- 
tions, both private and publicly supported. The University of Chicago 
Plan can be cited as perhaps the first thorough-going institutional 
adjustment which was set up some years ago, with a college affiliated 
with divisions of physical, biological, and social sciences, and the 
humanities. Perhaps the report which has attracted the widest atten- 
tion is that of Harvard University, published last year, entitled 
General Education in a Free Society. The State universities have also 
been engaged in the publication of similar studies. Even some of the 
smaller universities out in the hinterlands have been vigorously de- 
veloping a philosophy, and an organization for the promotion of 
general education. More than a decade ago, the University with 
which I am connected adopted a core curriculum for all students in 
the lower Division, stressing the areas of knowledge above mentioned, 
accompanied by mastery of the fundamentals of language and num- 
bers, and with the abolition of departments. 

An essential of these new programs of education is the develop- 
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ment of more effective evaluation of ability, aptitude, and achieve- 
ment, correlated with improved methods of guidance and counselling. 
Attempts to measure educational progress in terms of hours and 
semesters are rapidly becoming obsolete. 

Many interesting applications of the new tendencies could be made 
in relation to the social problems which have been raised. Science, 
once an outlaw, won its way into the circle of respectable and liberaliz- 
ing subjects very slowly. Once injected into the curricula, whether for 
good or bad, it has completely outdistanced the other branches both in 
research and instruction. This is easily explained in that facts and 
material things are more easily discovered and appraised than mental 
and social phenomena. 

Our technology has outdistanced our social controls. The atomic 
bomb is our most convincing demonstration of this fact. 

A corollary that inevitably follows from the doctrine of ONE 
WORLD is the need of widening the sources of our languages and 
humane studies. They must gradually extend beyond the European 
roots from which we have been drawing them and grow from world 
sources. If we are to accomplish that international understanding 
which will effectually secure us against war, we must understand the 
Russian and the Oriental, for example, as much as and as well as we 
understand the Greek, the Roman, the Spaniard, or the Frenchman. 
We shall have to widen the horizons of liberal education if we are 
to promote the understanding and good will which underlies peace 
among the nations and the promotion of domestic tranquillity. 


Epiror’s Note: This paper was discussed jointly with those of Dr. Davidson 
and Dr. Gladfelter. See pp. 524-526. 

















University Organization and Administration 
MILLARD E. GLADFELTER 


HEN I set out to write a paper on the topic programmed 

University Organization and Administration, 1 found the task 
not only uninspiring, but capable of being inflated, and then like 
Montgolfier’s balloon, filled with hot air. Institutions have become 
so large and varied that no single administrative pattern is applicable 
to, or desirable for, all. If I were to discuss too specifically so weighty 
a topic, regardless of the care with which I prepared the address, 
those who agreed with me, and they might be few, would applaud; 
those who disagreed would meet me in the corridors, and the majority 
would probably dismiss it by saying, “It doesn’t apply to my institu- 
tion.”” Even so, meditation on the topic listed in the program was not 
for me wholly profitless. For one thing it gave me overwhelming 
awareness of our increasing emphasis on two words in higher educa- 
tion. They are organization and administration. I have known uni- 
versity administrators who too frequently called for elaborate or- 
ganization charts which defined precisely the relationship of one 
officer to another and which suggested that if all human beings 
thought and acted alike, the president would need only to be a 
manipulator of marionettes. On most of these charts, the teacher 
and student do not appear and when they do, they are in small type 
in the lowest bracket and then disguised with nomenclature. And yet 
much of that which we in administration do is frequently dissociated 
from the student’s quest for knowledge; whereas that which the 
teacher does in the sixty minutes of each hour he spends with students, 
is designed to promote an intellectual unity that will inspire each in 
his pursuit for learning. 

I should like then, to rephrase the topic you find in the program 
to read, ‘Some considerations in university administration and or- 
ganization.” Primarily the actions of all administrators should be 
directed to the aid of teacher and the pupil. Historically and practically 
they are the university. 

When in the twelfth century, John of Salisbury arrived in Paris, 
he found so many eager and curious youths following Peter Abelard, 
the teacher, that it became necessary to restrict the cloistral central 
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school to the members of the Church of Paris. The voices and utter- 
ances of Abelard and his contemporaries were so compelling and the 
minds of his generation were so receptive that from these masters 
and scholars sprang the University of Paris, regarded by some as the 
mother of European and American institutions. 

Abelard and those who sat with him became the founders of what 
in a modern sense is called a university. A university established not 
by the vote of the citizens of a political community to establish a city 
college, or by an act of the legislature which by wisely chosen and 
carefully phrased sentences, establishes on behalf of the citizens of a 
commonwealth a state university. He did not even have the encourage- 
ment of the beneficent legislation which is now our inheritance 
through the provisions of Public Laws 346 and 16. His university, and 
in consequence, our universities ‘were founded by a concurrence of 
able men who had something they wished to teach and youths who 
desired to learn.” 

The University of Paris and its European cousins sprang, says 
Compayre, “from a spontaneous movement of the human mind. By 
the very force of things, with the aid of time, and thanks to favorable 
social conditions, they were the natural result of one of those intel- 
lectual movements which, like the Renaissance of the sixteenth cen- 
tury or the Revolution of 1789, after ages of torpor, gain force 
enough to dominate the human mind.’”? 

This is our heritage. Through the centuries, masters and scholars 
have sat together to search for an intelligent understanding of man’s 
problems. In these early centuries, the problems for discussion by the 
Master and the scholar might appear to us to have been somewhat 
simpler than those that challenge us. The world was smaller and 
man’s understanding and use of the elements more limited. They did 
not need to contend with registrars and deans and legislatures—there 
were only teachers and students. A biographer of Abelard cautions 
that, ‘““University’ at the outset, is not a synonym of the university 
of science, but simply of the university of persons, teachers, and 
students, doctores et docendi, who compose a group, an association 
of studies. The proof of this is that, in all the acts relating to the 
University of Paris in the thirteenth century, the word wniversitas is 


* Laurie, Lectures on the Rise and Early Constitution of Universities, London: 


1886, p. 108. 
* Compayre, Gabriel, Abelard. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1893, p. 26. 
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always followed by the genitives, magistrorum et scholarium. In the 
letter by which Pope Innocent III, in 1205, invited the professors of 
Paris to send some of their number to Constantinople to reform the 
studies there, these are the opening words: ‘Universis magistris et 
scholaribus Parisiensibus—to all the masters and scholars of Paris.’’® 

Although centuries have passed, the character of the bond between 
teacher and student remains unchanged. These centuries brought 
travail and torpor that identify spiritual and political depressions and 
the hope and haste that accompany the awakening from them. But 
the university is still a company of teachers and students—men like 
John of Salisbury, Albert Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and Peter 
Abelard, surrounded by a multitude of human beings who quietly 
speak to themselves the proverb, “A wise man will hear, and will 
increase learning.” 

In such numbers have they come to hear and increase learning that 
even now, our colleges and universities multiply. The methods and 
media by which learning is now advanced exceed by far the reaches 
of the faculties of the studium generale. But the early definitions of 
the words collegium and universitas, namely, a number of persons or a 
number of faculties combined for a common function, continue to 
describe this union of teacher and student. 

It is true that the ends sought in education have, in many instances, 
minimized the importance of the mediums used for learning. Many 
members of our society are too much concerned with education as 
an aid to economic security, as a mark of some kind of social dis- 
tinction, or as a purely vocational experience. These may be accept- 
able purposes, but they should not give second place to those higher 
levels of understanding between teacher and student which become 
the nuclei for great intellectual movements. 

Regardless of all changes that time and man bring to a society, 
so long as the primary responsibility for the improvement of culture 
rests with learning, our attention in education must be centered upon 
the important sources for inspiration in this drama: the teacher and 
the student, the dialogue, and those situations in life which it is 
intended to discuss. In the paragraphs that follow, I shall discuss the 
attitudes and purposes that we in administration should hold toward 
the teacher and the student, the dialogue between them or the 
subjects studied and discussed, and the desirability for relating the 


*Compayre, Gabriel, op. cit., p. 31. 
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dialogue to life in order to give it meaning.. First, organization and 
administration are necessary and useful to the extent that they serve 
the teacher and the student. 

In this labyrinth of administrative offices, we are attempting to 
minister to every need of the student. In view of our complex society 
and the varied experiences the educated and uneducated must en- 
counter, one cannot say that these services and officers are unnecessary 
or unimportant; on the contrary, they are extremely necessary. One 
must observe, however, that no less important are the teacher and 
student, the principals in this drama of education. If whatever we as 
administrative officers do, serves and enables them to advance further 
in their searches for knowledge and truth, then we are playing our 
roles. The complexity of our curricula and our society have changed 
the outward character of our institutions, These changes have been the 
primary cause for an elaborate administrative superstructure. Teachers 
must be relieved of much that administrative officers have been called 
upon to do in order that the most desirable student-teacher relation- 
ship can be maintained. It is important, therefore, that an admin- 
istrator be always conscious of the several basic purposes of his office 
regardless of his title. They might be stated as follows: (1) That he 
contribute to student-teacher relationships by constantly striving to 
have better teachers and better students meet with each other; remov- 
ing teachers from the minutiae of business management; releasing 
students from limiting factors such as ill health, inadequate finance, 
personality maladjustments, and vocational confusion, (2) That 
administrators are appointed to serve teachers and students and should 
therefore contribute to the learning experience. 

We live in an era of organization. It is difficult to determine at this 
point whether we are organizing for or against each other. This 
obsession for organization has inherent in it a frightening tendency. 
In most institutions and in much of our professional literature, there 
is a tendency to classify the college or university family into adminis- 
tration and faculty. If you’re in the administration, you’re supposed to 
have one point of view, and if you’re on the faculty, you’re supposed 
to have another. I seldom find these points of view far apart, but in 
this organization era we're inclined to keep the organization chart 
between them. 

How can we bring them together? We must first recognize that 
the principles i in this drama are the teacher and the student. We, in 
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the administration, must then dedicate our talents and services to the 
improvement of the environment and climate for learning. When 
we pull out the organization chart and insert new blocks or lines, we 
must be certain that the job specification for a new administrative 
officer does not disarm the teacher in his relationship with the student. 

President Hutchins said recently, ‘‘Administration is crowding out 
education. Universities are sinking into the weight of records, credits, 
big-time athletics, housing, degrees, and discipline. They require as 
many vice-presidents as banks, and the instructors themselves are 
required to spend more and more of their time on bookkeeping.’”* 

Mr. Hutchins identifies here a danger in the administration of the 
American university. A danger which will be overcome, however, if 
we follow what is reported to be the practice at his institution, namely, 
democracy in arriving at policies that affect those who teach and those 
who are taught. 

The area of personnel can be sacrificed to this obsession for organiza- 
tion. We can move rapidly toward classification and stratification and 
only when it is too late discover that we have unwittingly divorced 
personnel services from the environment that generally surrounds 
teaching. We can create a gap between what some call instructional 
and non-instructional services or, more specifically, between the 
teacher and the officers who are intended to serve him. Fortunately, 
most persons in personnel are aware of this possibility. Deans, 
registrars and counselors can become slaves to techniques and pro- 
cedures or artful handlers of human problems. A dean of students 
expressed it very clearly when he said that he believed more in the 
art than in the science of counseling. 

By tying together on one organization chart the registrar, the 
admissions officer, the Deans of Students, the employment officers, 
the housing specialists, the psychologist and psychiatrist, we coordinate 
related services and activities that are administrative and instructional. 
But in so doing we set up alignments that distinguish between per- 
sonnel officers and teachers. If one administrative officer has responsi- 
bility for these services, it is possible that his administrative subor- 
dinates may develop a loyalty to him that would divide their useful- 
ness. This may not sound logical, but one observes it to be human 
behavior. 


“Hutchins, Robert M., Learning to Live, Philadelphia: Ladies Home Journal, 
April, 1946, p. 25. 
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Unless teachers who are also counsellors have confidence in ad- 
ministrative officers whose duties are related to teaching, coordination 
is an empty term. I believe, therefore: (1) that major decisions or 
classifications affecting students should rise not from administrators 
alone, but from faculty and students as well; (2) that all who are 
associated with the division or classification termed ‘‘personnel’’ must 
have a greater loyalty to teachers and students than to the rules and 
procedures that are designed to serve “organization.” These are not 
difficult prescriptions for registrars and admissions officers to accept 
for probably no administrative officers, excepting deans, are more 
closely related to teachers and instruction than are they. 

We should strive to attain a relationship like that described by J. 
Frank Dobie in naming what struck him most forcibly at Cambridge 
as he contrasted that institution with the American university. Said 
he, “‘It is the casualness of the system, even though combined with 
traditional fixedness. It is the absence of standardization, though 
individualism is somehow subdued into a workable unity. It is the 
achievement of organization machinery without making the machinery 
dominate the human ends it is designed to serve.’”’® 

The most important personnel worker in the university is the 
teacher. Barzun says in his stimulating book, Teacher in America, 
“The teacher should not turn over a hard case to the Dean of Men 
or the official psychiatrist until it is clearly beyond him and pathologi- 
cal in degree. Until then, he can do a great deal with very little 
outward show of activity, simply by being what he is and where he is. 
It is astonishing how much the teacher learns unconsciously from 
instructing a student, which the psychiatrist may find out only after 
repeated interviews, and then always in a context of ministration to 
mental ills. The great virtue of the teacher is that he is not a psychia- 
trist, does not want to find out anything, and though aiming at general 
improvement, is not bent on reforming, curing or ‘adjusting.’ He is 
only trying to get his subject matter taught, and he takes up personal 
trouble as an accident that happens to interfere with the main course 
of the student life.’ 

I do not wish to be understood as implying that registrars, admis- 
sions officers and personnel deans are unimportant or that they are 

® Dobie, J. Frank, A Texan Teaches American History at Cambridge University. 


National Geographic Magazine: April, 1946, Vol. 89, No. 4, p. 416. 
* Barzun, Jacques, Teacher in America. Boston: Little Brown & Co., 1945, p. 226. 
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likely to magnify their services. This would be heresy. I learned more 
and felt more useful as a registrar than I did at any time before or 
have at any time since. Unfortunately for us, however, and fortunately 
for the student, he stops in most administrative offices only to get his 
direction, read the signs, or pay his toll. His closest companions on 
his educational journey are his teachers and fellow students. It must 
be our purpose, therefore, to facilitate their travels, to remove im- 
pediments from their way and provide settings which will give to 
them the widest view of the horizon. 

For here are the men and women, teachers, who attain a unity 
of purpose and depth of confidence with students that frequently ex- 
ceed the close relationship between parent and child. In speaking of 
his teachers, Hans Zinsser remarked that ‘““Whatever may be the 
eventual position of Woodberry in American letters—an estimate 
which I am not competent to make—he was unquestionably one of 
the greatest teachers this country has seen, inspiring with his own 
passionate sincerity and sensitive perceptions, a large and diverse 
group of young men, few of whom, whatever their subsequent occupa- 
tions, ever lost entirely the imprint of his personality.’’? 

But scarcely had he met Woodberry when he came under the 
influence of other great teachers. They were not in literature but in 
science. Says he, ‘“There were great teachers of science at Columbia in 
those days, and the junior year found me—without cutting loose 
entirely from the Department of Comparative Literature—feeling as 
though I had suddenly entered a new world of wonders and revela- 
tions, on the top floor of Schermerhorn Hall under the reign of 
Edmund B. Wilson and Bashford Dean.’’® 

The usage of new terms that form the “lingo” of professional 
educators begins with administrative officers and the professional 
litterateurs. Generations of students pass before the teacher, who is 
immersed in his study of the behavior of selected bacteria or identify- 
ing the authors of anonymous eighteenth century papers, becomes 
aware of the great hullabaloo about aptitude testing and vocational 
guidance. 

At first they seem to him, as they did to most of us, new names for 
old tricks. We in administration do not wait, hope, or pray for his 
sympathy and understanding but go on in an exciting adventure 


"Zinsser, Hans, As I Remember Him. Boston: Little Brown & Co., 1940, p. 46. 
* Zinsser, op. cit., p. 48. 
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among new experiences. The techniques discovered are useful and 
valuable. When validated they provide for us shortcuts and more 
helpful instruments for the administration of our duties. The dangers 
lie in permitting them to assume such magnitude in our routine that 
correlations, percentiles, aptitude and personality quotients throw 
into shadow the poor student who seeks the light. For him, a dis- 
covery of aptitude and vocational guidance come most frequently 
from a Woodberry a Wilson or a Dean. 

Recent reports from a government agency subsidized for the study 
of vocations distribute jobs into 6000 various categories. Certainly 
we need specialists and specialists to be able to discuss intelligently 
source material of such magnitude. We all must agree that with the 
wide range of student abilities we now find in schools and colleges 
and the necessity we have of guiding them into some useful occupa- 
tion, it will be necessary for some of us either to be specialists or to 
be able to refer students to specialists. I am merely expressing the 
hope that although we are specialists or on speaking terms with 
specialists, we will find our greatest satisfactions when an occupa- 
tionally troubled boy, fascinated by the careful scientific approach of 
the professor who is observing the effect of antibodies upon paramecia, 
discovers a career in science; or when another, who in a class in 
political science discusses intelligently the approach to a solution for 
our problems in taxation, is, through the commendation of a teacher, 
inspired to enter government service; or when even another, through 
his association with teachers, becomes impressed by the dignity of 
labor and returns for a richer and happier living from the soil. If, for 
most of our students, these are common experiences, then we are 
having effective vocational guidance. 

My second observation is concerned with the dialogue in this 
drama of education. What position should we in administration hold 
in regard to the extension of our list of studies? 

Probably the chief reason for our concern about “organization” 
in American higher education arises from the magnitude and scope 
of our transactions. Education is a tremendous enterprise, not because 
of large figures in budgets and enrollments, but because of the wide 
range of our studies. When a university embraces a series of colleges, 
a list of schools and institutes and a well organized extension force, its 
roster of offerings includes some approach to all of the problems of 
man and beast. 
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In Xenophon we read of the young Persian nobility being taught to 
ride on horseback and to speak the truth, both being among the 
accomplishments of a gentlemen. One might observe that some of 
us in administration are still trying to straddle a horse, speak the 
truth, and be gentlemen. 

Fortunately, we don’t all agree with Stephen Leacock.® His very 
ideas do restrain us, however, from wandering too far into the 
frontier of the expansionists. An institution should constantly strive to 
expand, revise or improve the company of its subjects. Such expan- 
sions and revisions should be aimed at the improvement of the learn- 
ing and teaching processes. Almost a century ago Cardinal Newman 
said, “‘the drift and meaning of a branch of knowledge varies with 
the company in which it is introduced to the student. If his reading 
is confined simply to one subject, however, such a division of labour 
may favour the advancement of a particular pursuit, certainly it has 
a tendency to contract his mind. If it is incorporated with others, 
it depends on those others as to the kind of influence which it exerts 
upon him. . . . It is a great point then to enlarge the range of studies 
which a University professes, even for the sake of the students; and, 
though they cannot pursue every subject which is open to them, they 
will be the gainers by living among those and under those who 
represent the whole circle.” 

To covet gains in education, suggests that education is useful. The 
value then in education lies in its usefulness. Its usefulness to earn 
a livelihood or make money, to create that which will benefit society, 
and above all, to release man from the unfounded fears that can bind 
him from his fellow men, These values can be attained only as we 
observe and experience. that which is life. Experiments in chemistry, 
the study of mammalian anatomy or performance in music can 
fascinate one because here the student is able to observe concretely 
the change that results from his efforts. The conjugation of a Latin 
verb, the reading of Beowulf, or an examination of business cycles are 
not accompanied by an observation of forms , sounds, or change. Yet 
all of these have a utilitarian value which is attained when their rela- 
tionships to living are expressed. 





* Leacock, Stephen, Too Much College. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 
1939, 

* Newman, John Henry Cardinal, The Idea of a University. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1931, p. 100. 
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More and more we are coming to realize that it is not profitable 
to study theory without some practical experience of the facts to 
which it is related. That is to say, our learning experiences must be 
life experiences. In recent years conservatives and liberals in educa- 
tion have placed increasing values upon practices that are described 
by such terms as co-operative education, work experience, internships, 
The reference here is not specifically to the planned work or experi- 
ence programs described by these terms; it is rather to the necessity for 
presenting all the arts and sciences in experience related situations 
so that their usefulness can be easily comprehended. This principle 
applies to men and women who engage in any pursuit that calls for 
an intelligent understanding between peoples. 

In a recent issue of “The American Scholar’ Professor Ferguson 
speaks of the ignorance of the educated.11 While walking down a 
street in Evanston with a colleague, he admired a row of noble old 
cottonwoods. His companion agreed that they were impressive and 
beautiful. In the next block his companion pointed and said, “There's 
another of them.” ‘Yes,’ replied Mr. Ferguson, “but that’s an elm.” 
‘‘How did you know that is an elm and that other is a cottonwood?” 
asked his professor friend. To him, Ferguson learned, oaks, elms, 
maples, and cottonwoods were just trees, and his conjecture that 
one’s uncanny ability to tell them apart must be due to his experience 
as a Boy Scout. “Then,” says Mr. Ferguson, ‘I began to wonder 
what some lines of poetry must mean to this man who doesn't 
know one tree from another.” 

It was not until on a cold, silent winter morning I saw an old 
familiar landscape clothed in new form that I appreciated the words 
of Virgil which I translated so poorly many years before and will 
probably read as poorly now: 


Sed iacet aggeribus viveris 
Informis et alto terra gelu 


“The earth lies formless under snow drifts and deep frost.’’ In later 
years a sentimental attachment to a countryside gave these words 
meaning. How difficult for one who has never been snowbound on a 
farm to be moved by Whittier or Robert Frost. And yet our an- 
thologies are filled with literary gems that can give rich meaning 


™ Ferguson, DeLancey, The Ignorance of the Educated. The American Scholar: 
Spring, 1945, Vol. 14, No. 2, p. 157. 
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to the most commonplace experiences. What new meaning came to the 
children of England when on that morning after a nerve-shattering 
night of sirens and shelters a teacher directed them to these lines 
which Shakespeare gives to Lennox: 


“The night has been unruly; where we lay 

Our chimneys were blown down; and, as they say, 
Lamentings heard 1’ the air, strange screams of death; 
And prophesying with accents terrible 

Of dire combustion and confused events 

New hatch’d to the woeful time; the obscure bird 
Clamour’d the livelong night; some say, the earth 

Was feverous and did shake.” 


Relating theory to experience does not imply wholly an attitude of 
instrumentalism or utilitarianism. It introduces into some of our 
educational experiences a real disciplinary agent. Our social problems 
will be solved by idealists, but by idealists who will also be realists. 
They are idealists by conviction, but become realists by experience. 

The problems that arise from group tension—labor-management 
relations, oppression of minorities, juvenile and parental delinquency 
—these and scores of others, that when remedied will bring a better 
society, must be placed in the hands of men and women whose 
educational experiences were not confined to textbooks and lectures 
behind cloistered walls. 

Hewlett Johnson in describing the extent to which the principle of 
relating theory to experience is emphasized in Russia, says, “It aims 
at producing a new intelligentsia, men who understand materials and 
their properties, who understand the significance of the various 
things produced and the scientific nature of the forces, electrical or 
otherwise, necessary for their production, But men who also under- 
stand the effect of new modes of production upon the whole or- 
ganization of life—who, in a word, understand the parts of life in 
relations to the whole of life.’?? 

We are living in an extremely utilitarian world whose destiny 
will rest upon man’s understanding of man. This age of science has 
developed into an age of organization. Organized thought is the 
basis of organized action. If we can teach people that educational 
experiences are life related experiences, then organized thought has 





* Johnson, Hewlett, The Soviet Power. New York: Modern Age Books, 1940, 
p. 196. 
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begun. This is not only the responsibility of the teacher but of all 
who are part of the pattern of our culture. 

In summary then, I have not discussed specifically, as you have 
observed, a pattern, plan, or trends for university organization and 
administration. Such references ate too generally used as crutches 
for the weak who nurse faint hopes of becoming empire builders, | 
have discussed, first the importance of relating administrative actions 
to teachers and students. We in administration must be more con- 
cerned with the effectiveness of our service than impressed by the ex- 
tent of our control. Secondly, I have observed that organization and 
administration have value only when they extend the opportunity for 
learning. If the labors of those who call themselves administrators aid 
and serve the process of teaching, then will we have achieved a coordi- 
nation of administrator, teacher and student. Finally, with the teacher, 
we must be constantly alert to new opportunities for the extension of 
learning and its usefulness by our receptiveness to that which is new, 
without prejudice for that which is old. I hasten now to conclude 
without attempting to define what is new or what is old. One's 
efforts here are likely to be as unrewarding as were those of the 
political leader who tried to distinguish between a radical and a 
conservative. Said he, ‘‘a radical is a young man who has nothing to 
divide and a conservative is an old man who is married and has 
children.” 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. FELLOws: We have heard three very inspirational points of 
view and although there was no attempt made to set up a theme for 
this meeting this morning, I think of it as ‘Looking toward the 
Future.” 

I realize that a moderator of a discussion period to discuss three 
addresses such as we have heard is in a somewhat difficult position, 
mainly because few controversial issues were presented. Before we can 
entertain any questions from the floor, I would like to have you think 
with me in this respect. Dr. Tigert attempted to give a very optimistic 
view of our educational future, that is, from the point of view of 
higher education. Dr. Davidson pointed definitely toward the need 
of an increased emphasis on the scholarship and quality in college 
teaching. And Dr. Gladfelter just finished with pointing out the need 
for a sane point of view as to the responsibilities of the college ad- 
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ministrator or the college registrar, particularly as to his relationship 
between teacher and student toward a learning goal. 

Again, I realize that many of you may not have definite questions 
to ask our speakers, but I am sure that you would like to have their 
opinions on either specific points or related items, and so we will 
now entertain questions from the floor and, if you will, please identify 
yourself, giving your name and the school that you are representing, 
for the benefit of the Stenotypist. 

Mr. PraATor: I should like to inquire of Dr. Gladfelter or of 
Dr. Tigert whether there is a tendency in university administration 
at the present time to develop highly centralized personnel services 
and whether this tendency, if it is exhibited, is good or bad, in their 
opinion. 

Dr. TiGERT: I think there is a variety of experience. A variety 
of movements is going on and I think some are moving toward cen- 
tralization, but so far as we are concerned, I feel that we should 
move toward decentralization, While ours is a small university, we 
are trying at all times to decentralize and use the democratic method 
of determining policy, organization, etc., such as President Hutchins 
has pointed out and as was mentioned by Mr. Gladfelter. 

Mr. GLADFELTER: I presume that at one end of the scale we 
have not only a tendency but a more or less established practice of 
naming someone a vice president who has charge of all services called 
personnel, and into that organization fall the student deans and 
housing specialists, and I presume in some instances, registrars and 
admissions officers and the psychiatrists and psychologists and the 
employment services. 

At the other end of the scale we have that which might be described 
as the traditional practice of decentralizing, vesting in a particular 
college a responsibility for its own students. 

There is a middle point which, to me, is the best answer from 
the point of view of the student, the teacher and the officers. In the 
first place, by having all of the personnel set-up in one organization, 
we at the outset invite considerable controversy, because the dean of a 
college, his teachers, and those who have been called counselors will 
say, “You can’t divide my student into this many parts and you do 
this to him and I do this to him,” and the student dean will say, 
“Well we will talk to him up to a certain point and then we will 
send him to you.” 
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Another difficulty I see is the one I mentioned in my paper. We 
are human beings and in any large university organization you have 
those who are, as one of our men happily described it, empire build- 
ers. They are very anxious to extend the area of control, and the stu- 
dent suffers again. 

My reason for favoring a mid-point is that I think that much 
good comes to the faculty member and much more to the student when 
a faculty member is given responsibility as a counsellor along with 
his teaching, and that when you remove too much of the personnel 
responsibility from the college, the college loses its effectiveness. 














Race and Religion in Selective Admission 
ROBERT REDFIELD 


HE INSTITUTIONS of higher learning of this country practice 
pe or religious discrimination in violation of a major principle 
of our national life. The truth of this general fact will not be 
seriously contested, although in any particular institution the dis- 
crimination there practiced may be denied, ignored or justified. I 
am today concerned with the justifications offered in defense of the 
ptactice of these discriminations in enrolling students. With those 
who deny or ignore that discrimination exists one cannot usefully 
discuss the principles of conduct involved. In large part, however, 
the practices are defended as wise or as necessary. It is these defenses 
that have my attention today. I bring them before you for examina- 
tion, in the hope that discussion of them may help to clarify the duty 
and the opportunity of colleges and universities in meeting a com- 
mon problem. 

That the problem is common may not at once appear. Jews and 
Negroes are the two groups that notoriously experience discrimination, 
and the situations of the two may appear more different than similar. 
The relative difficulties of the Negro in obtaining a higher educa- 
tion form only a small part of his disadvantages and arise from a 
great system of institutions and attitudes rooted particularly in the 
history of our country, which relegate him to a position as a sort of 
half-citizen, or citizen with only secondary rights. The discrimina- 
tions from which the Jew suffers are derived from prejudices ancient 
and world-wide; his social and educational advancement is as great 
as is that of the white gentile; and the obstacles to his enrollment 
or employment created by colleges and universities constitute one of 
the chief injustices of which he is conscious. 

The Jew and the Negro are perhaps not always aware that each is 
engaged in the other’s cause. Indeed, the different attitudes occasion- 
ally taken by Jew and Negro as to the application of a quota suggest 
viewpoints diametrically opposed. The Jews regards the quota as 
an unjust limitation on his right to compete in education and in 
the professions with non-Jews. On the other hand, some Negro 
leaders ask that Negroes be included in this association, in that com- 
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mittee or agency or other group, in proportion to their numbers in 
the national or local community. For the Negro, often denied any 
admission at all to a public group, the argument of proportionate 
representation offers an opening toward the improvement of his 
situation. For the Jew, the application of a quota prevents him from 
bettering his position in free competition. Whether or not the quota 
is defensible in either case is something to be considered later in 
this paper. 

The differences as between North and South also obscure the 
common character of the problem. In the North the Negro is ex- 
cluded, or his admission is made difficult, without the support of 
the law. But in seventeen states the denial of admission of Negro 
citizens to the principal institutions of higher learning is obedient 
to law as well as to custom. How can the colleges and universities 
take any single position with regard to racial discrimination in edu- 
cation when a great sub-community of the nation has made segrega- 
tion, in a multitude of details of community life, a legal requirement? 
Do the colleges of the South then share with those of the North any 
common responsibility in the matter? 

One may point out that one of the differences between North and 
South in regard to racial and religious discrimination makes each 
region the victim of discrimination practiced in the other. On the 
whole the Negro finds it less difficult to get a good higher education 
in the North than in the South, especially education in some of the 
professions, and therefore southern Negroes who have the means 
to do so go North for higher education. In some southern institutions, 
on the other hand, discrimination against the Jew, especially in medi- 
cal schools, is less severe than it is in many northern institutions, and 
therefore some northern Jews go south for such higher education. 
In this way each major American region bears a burden of higher 
education which is thrust upon it by the greater discrimination 
practiced by institutions in the other region. Perhaps this fact alone 
provides a basis for consideration of the problem as common and 
national. 

With regard to another ethnic group of students, the adventures 
in discrimination experienced by our colleges and universities in 
recent years did not divide into patterns along the Mason and Dixon 
line. I refer to United States citizens of Japanese parentage. Here, 
during the war, the obstacles to enrollment differed greatly from 
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one institution to another, but not according to the location of the 
institution in the North or in the South. Some colleges and univer- 
sities showed more courage than others in admitting such students 
at a time when the Japanese-Americans were unjustly excluded as 
a group from participation in the national life. Some small colleges, 
especially some with church leadership, were bold in admitting 
Japanese-Americans against opposition in their local communities. 
Others—and some of the largest and most independent universities 
were included in this number—seemed positively eager to use the 
ambiguous and changing pronouncements of the War Department 
as to enrollment of Nisei students as a cover for their own disposition 
to discriminate. The large institution with war contracts to carry out 
and military officers close at hand often offered little resistance to 
advices that Nisei be excluded from its campus. Certain results were 
absurd. An administrative officer found himself denying admission 
as a student to some young Americans with Japanese parents, and 
perhaps on the same day signing a form appointing to the teaching 
faculty some Japanese alien hired to teach the Japanese language to 
soldiers of our army. The point in mind here is that the problems 
of discrimination in education raised by the removal and dispersion 
of Americans of Japanese origin were nation-wide, and presented 
to all of us in common terms the basic issues of ethnic discrimination 
in American education. 

That the problem is in fact the same problem in all parts of the 
country and with regard to all minority groups appears from a mere 
statement of the principle of our national life and from recognition 
of discrimination as discrimination, no matter how explained locally. 

The principle is simply that nothing granted one citizen is to 
be denied another by reason solely of his membership in a racial or 
religious group. Every fundamental American document has stated 
this principle, and no judicial decision, no great public pronounce- 
ment, has denied it. The inherent equality of all men with respect 
to the fundamental human rights declared in 1776 makes no excep- 
tion against men of any particular racial or religious group. The 
Constitution contains no provision which would authorize racial 
or religious discrimination, and the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments were enacted in order to preserve this equality, as against 
discriminatory legislation of the States, for Negro citizens. Moreover, 
the principle of equality of all individuals, no matter what their 
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religious or racial character, has in recent years become explicit and 
fundamental in the nascent international community. If any one 
document today approximates expression of the conscience of man- 
kind, it is the Charter of the United Nations Organization. In signing 
this document, our own country has pledged itself to promote respect 
for human rights and for the fundamental freedoms without dis- 
tinction of race. Article Thirteen, defining the powers of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, provides that the Assembly shall make studies and 
recommendations to promote ‘‘international co-operation in the . . , 
educational . . . field(s)” and to assist “in the realization of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race... .” Thus the right to education is recognized as a fundamental 
human right which is to be enjoyed by all without distinction as 
to race. A principle early enunciated in the United States of America 
has become a principle of international co-operation; the failure of 
the United States to realize its own principle within its own borders 
can then hardly be a matter for Americans to ignore. 

It will be pointed out, however, that in many States of the union 
separate education for Negroes and for Whites is provided by law 
and that it is the duty of the college or university to obey the law. 
That, of course, is true. But it does not follow that it is the duty 
of the college or university to stand silent before educational dis- 
crimination. It is notorious that educational facilities offered Negroes 
are inferior to those provided for Whites. The Gaines decision is 
now eight years old, but it will not be claimed that Negroes find 
ready for them everywhere state institutions of higher learning and 
professional training equal to those open to Whites. The law of the 
State may require an institution to segregate Negroes from Whites; 
it does not require it to do nothing about bringing about equality 
of educational opportunity. Decisions of the Supreme Court have 
given legal recognition to local practices of segregation, but they have 
not made racial or religious discrimination lawful. It is the duty of 
every citizen to work to overcome such discrimination. 

Moreover, the law does not require that citizens do not change 
the law. Let it be remembered that there is no national pronounce- 
ment adopting racial segregation as a national measure. Let it be 
recalled that Congress once adopted a federal civil rights statute 
and is free to do so again. Let it also be admitted that the decisions 
of the Supreme Court which make racial segregation legal rest on 
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arguments of questionable validity, that the constitutionality of 
segregation has never been fully argued in terms of the broad social 
consequences to the nation of these practices, and finally that, with 
the growing dependence for survival of all of us on the rapid de- 
velopment of a world community in which the principle of racial 
and religious equality has already found vigorous expression—then 
will it not follow that any citizen whose conscience so directs has 
an obligation to examine the bases and consequences of segregation 
in education and to call for a reversal of local practice and legislation? 
And if a world community is really required for survival, is it proper 
that the interests and traditions of one part of the country, when 
in conflict with a fundamental national principle, should stand in 
the way of the paramount interests of the whole? 

To these questions someone may reply that whatever may be the 
conviction and the duty of the individual citizen, it is not the busi- 
ness of a college or university to question race discrimination or 
racial segregation in education. It will be said that education is the 
sole business of the college, and education and research the sole 
businesses of the university, and that neither education nor research 
includes questioning the accepted decisions of the community as 
to the relations between the races, let alone trying to change them. 
It will further be said that single acts that fly in the face of the 
prevailing attitudes of the community do not change the attitudes 
of the community and therefore are not to be attempted. The first 
argument says that the college or university has no responsibility, or 
no right, to change the prevailing attitudes of its community; the 
second, that it is helpless to do so. Both arguments involve assump- 
tions as to the relation of single acts to community attitudes, Both 
involve assumptions as to the role and responsibility of institutions 
of higher learning in the national life. Conclusions as to these assump- 
tions lead to conclusions on the questions at issue. 

I take the second argument first. Is it true that the institution of 
higher learning is helpless to act to reduce discrimination if the 
attitudes of the community approve of the discrimination? I say it 
is not helpless. The assumption may be questioned that law and 
administration are no more than expressions of the mores. It may 
rather be asserted that the relation between law and administration 
on the one hand and the mores on the other is a reciprocal relation. 
Legislation and administration express the mores, but it is also true 
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that they make the mores. A courageous act by a legislature or by an 
administrator, whether in a public or a private institution, that is 
consistent with the national principle of equality as among men, 
changes the mores to make them by some degree more nearly con- 
sistent with the principle. The mores are not extra-human pressures, 
like the weight of the atmosphere or the pull of gravity. They are 
not something external to the wishes and the sentiments of men. 
They are the wishes and the sentiments of men (so far as imbued 
by a sense of rightness), and men change their wishes and their 
sentiments in response to what other men do and in response to what 
they themselves do. If one man or one institution takes a public 
position against racial prejudice so as to make effective an equality 
as among racial groups that was before denied, that act gives en- 
couragement to all others whose attitudes inclined toward equality 
and justice but who were held from acting in accordance with their 
inclination by uncertainty or timidity or other causes. As a result, 
some of these will now act on their convictions; others will then be 
in their turn encouraged, and commit themselves to justice rather 
than injustice by performing just acts. And, as men tend to believe 
in the rightness of what they do, having done what is just, attitudes 
of these men will have changed toward racial and religious equality 
and away from prejudice and injustice, and so the center of gravity 
of the attitudes of the whole community will have shifted. On the 
other hand, an administrative decision to exclude citizens from a col- 
lege, or from some facility of that college, or to limit the opportunity 
of students to enroll in the college, because of racial or religious 
origin, results in moving the mores of the community in the op- 
posite direction. An unjust act makes men complacent about their 
own unjust attitudes. We have seen the operation of this principle 
in the case of the Japanese-Americans in the recent war years. There 
is, I think, little doubt that the act of the national government in 
removing all persons from the Pacific Coast whose ancestry was 
Japanese, on that sole basis of selection, hardened the attitudes of 
a part of our people against their fellow citizens of Japanese ancestry. 
The important act of their own government, in seizing and so stig- 
matizing as possibly disloyal all persons of a certain ancestry seemed 
to give a formal and general approval to the prejudices of many 
Americans. Perhaps the act was made possible not only by the wat 
but also by pre-existing anti-Oriental prejudice in some quarters, but 
on the other hand the act increased and widened the prejudice. 
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The point has been recently well argued with respect to legislation 
by Carey McWilliams. He has assembled impressive evidence to 
show that in California prejudice against the Chinese and later against 
the Japanese was a creation of the agitation of small groups with 
special interests. Some special groups with a special interest, per- 
haps in a vested economic advantage, perhaps merely in professional 
super-Americanism, would agitate for passage of a law restricting 
the freedom of the Oriental. Once enacted, its existence helped 
deepen and generalize the prejudice. Similarly, it was not the mores 
of the whole community, but the special interests of the railway 
unions that excluded Negroes from jobs as trainmen and foremen— 
jobs custom had permitted them to fill for fifty years before the 
exclusion policy was adopted. In part, then, the mores follow 
legislative and administrative acts. McWilliams also argues that the 
legalization of segregation between Negro and White in the South 
has intensified racial prejudice, and quotes the prediction of that 
eminent Kentuckian, Justice Harlan, who dissented in the important 
Plessy case in which the segregation of the races in common carriers 
was upheld: ‘What can more certainly arouse race hatred, what more 
certainly create and perpetuate a feeling of distrust between these 
races than state enactments, which, in fact, proceed upon the grounds 
that colored citizens are so inferior and degraded that they cannot 
be allowed to sit in public coaches occupied by white citizens?” 

What can more certainly arouse race hatred, what more certainly 
create a feeling of distrust between racial or religious groups than 
rules of schools or colleges which proceed upon the grounds that 
citizens of one racial or religious origin are so inferior—or so danger- 
ously competent in free competition—that they cannot be allowed 
to attend or to attend in numbers proportionate to their scholastic com- 
petence, institutions of higher learning controlled by white gentiles? It 
seems to me that the reasoning offered by Justice Harlan has great 
force for those of us who make or administer the rules of admission 
of colleges and universities. The responsibility for the general con- 
sequences to our national community of acts of discrimination in 
schools and colleges cannot be escaped by a claim that what we do 
is necessarily a reflection of public attitudes and cannot itself make 
the public attitudes. The acts of colleges and universities have that 


*“Race Discrimination and the Law,” Science and Society, Vol. IX, No. 1, Winter, 
1945. 
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same effect upon the mores which have the decisions of national 
and State governments. Indeed, within the field of education they 
have much more effect. Colleges and universities are the principal 
organs of society that function as to education; they are the labora- 
tories and the forums and the assemblies in which those of the 
community most concerned with education experiment, and make 
decisions, and the people respond to these decisions, changing their 
own attitudes in accordance. Whether we like it or not, our every 
act of discrimination or of equal treatment as between ethnic groups 
is an influence upon the general attitudes of the community. If we 
act so as to bring about just treatment of all citizens, the people 
of our community will, on the whole, tend to uphold that justice; 
if we act unjustly, then men will be helped to excuse their unjust 
attitudes. We are not helpless to reduce discrimination in the com- 
munity. 

If the policies and practices of the college or university inevitably 
tend to influence the community toward justice or away from it, 
the responsibility of the college or the university is clear. It is to 
lead toward justice. The colleges and universities must discharge 
a responsibility they cannot escape. The university especially, in this 
view, is an institution of moral leadership in the community. The 
university is mot a mere agency of the general public opinion. I 
reject the view that it is the simple duty of a university to bring 
together teachers and scholars concerned, each separately, with teach- 
ing and studying what each wishes to study or is hired to teach. A 
university is put there by society not that each of its professors shall 
pursue his own interests but that there shall be a better society. The 
freedom of academic people does not have its final end in the rela- 
tive freedom from interference enjoyed by the professors. Knowl- 
edge is to be sought and to be taught for the common good. The 
very privileges of academic people, and the special opportunities 
to study and to reflect which they enjoy give the university a role 
of leadership in the common effort which it would be stupid to 
ignore and cowardly to refuse. What the college or university does 
within matters subject to its control is presumably what, on the 
basis of the special opportunities of its members to think about the 
matter, it believes to be right. If it excludes students whom the law 
permits it to admit, because of the racial or religious origin of the 
students, presumably that is what it believes to be right. If it puts 
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any limitation on the free association of citizens to meet under its 
auspices or on their freedom to discuss public questions, including 
the question of segregation itself, then presumably it regards this 
action as a right action. But our national society has not as a whole 
said that either of these actions is right. If the university does either 
of these things it leads away from, not toward, the direction of the 
common effort. 

The society we have said we want to be is a society in which the 
dignity and worth of the individual is a central good, and in which 
every individual is judged only by qualities which are personal to 
him and is denied no opportunity because of his race or religion. 
The many prevailing exceptions to the realization of such a society 
ate admitted to be exceptions, even when they are justified. In the 
opinion of most Americans they should disappear. The university, 
more than any other institution, is the transmitter and refiner of our 
heritage. Freedom and equality are parts of that heritage, and in the 
university, itself a community in which what is thought is inevitably 
interdependent with what is done, the clarification of the problems 
of achieving freedom and equality cannot be carried on apart from 
action within that community that will tend to achieve freedom and 
equality. To argue that the university, or the college, must take no 
step toward racial and religious equality until the attitudes of the 
people outside have caught up with the spirit of the action is to 
deny the function of education. For who is to work to change these 
attitudes in the direction of the declared common ideal if it be not 
educators? If an institution of higher learning, within matters in its 
power, does not take every measure to make our society more nearly 
what it has declared it wishes to be, it has failed a responsibility. 
The rest of society has a right to ask if it has a good excuse for its 
failure. 

To exclude citizens from opportunities to education legally open 
to them because of the applicants’ race or religion is such a failure. 
To limit the number or proportion of students of any race, nationality 
or religion in the total enrollment, is failure also. The consequences 
of excluding all Negroes or all Jews or all Catholics are bad, but 
at least the action is clear, and raises without confusion the issue 
of racial or religious discrimination. The application of a racial or 
religious quota is in two respects more serious in its consequences 
than is total exclusion. In most cases the quota (or the informal 
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procedures whereby the number of Jews, Negroes, Catholics or 
Italians is restricted without the fixing of a definite numerical limit) 
is invisible; its operations occur in private offices and in informal 
discussions, and the practice is not admitted or perhaps even recog- 
nized. In other cases the limited restriction of students of some 
minority group is defended by arguments which have specious plausi- 
bility. It is said, in effect, that the limitation of educational op- 
portunity on a racial or national or religious basis is done in order 
to realize good ends, The ends which it is said to serve are three. 
In this last part of my remarks I will consider if these ends are indeed 
good, if they are served by application of a quota, and if they conflict 
with even greater ends. 

The educational quota is sometimes defended on the grounds that 
to have a good society there must be such a limitation. This justifi- 
cation is commonly heard in professional schools. It is argued that 
there should be no more Jewish doctors or, maybe, Catholic lawyers 
in a community than would correspond with the proportion of 
Jewish or Catholic citizens in the community. This argument assumes 
that Jewish doctors should take only Jewish patients or that Catholic 
clients should look only to Catholic lawyers for legal aid. The United 
States of America was not founded on such a principle. It has never 
been assumed that this country should be composed of self-sufficient 
ethnic or religious groups, each providing all the services required 
of that sub-community from among its own members. Only in the 
case of the Negro has such a semi-separate ethnic group developed, 
and the result there is the plainest of all inconsistencies with our 
national ideal. (Even in this case, where segregation is most strongly 
established, there ate communities in the North where Negro teach- 
ers teach white pupils and communities in the South where Negro 
doctors treat white patients.) The quota, or mumerus clausus, is no 
characteristically American device; it is well known in Europe; and 
we have lately seen to what horrors it leads. To apply the quota 
on the ground that the specialists in the nation should have ethnic 
origins corresponding to the numbers of such groups in the popula- 
tion is to deny the American assumption that men of all religious 
and all ethnic origins may come to acquire the capacities for carrying 
on the common life. That men of all religions have this capacity 
is not often denied today. That men of certain racial origins lack 
the capacity is asserted often enough, but no anthropologist of any 
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repute reaches that conclusion. The capacities to carty on the activi- 
ties and responsibilities of the citizen, the doctor, the lawyer or 
the educated man are as common and as general among the repre- 
sentatives of one ethnic group as of any other. To insist that specialists 
shall be limited by ethnic quotas is to deny the truth that human 
nature and intelligence are present in all ethnic groups. 

A second justification for the quota is based on consideration 
of, not the general community, but the college or the university 
itself. Restriction of enrollment on an ethnic basis is defended as 
necessary to preserve a quality of the college community: the college 
must remain “Christian” or ‘“‘non-urban” or must, still more vaguely 
and generally, “remain the kind of college it has always been.” 
This argument is defective in at least two respects. In the first place 
it is not to be accepted without question that every college and every 
university ought to remain what it has always been. Institutions 
must change as society changes; our society has, on the whole, tended 
to realize, in a series of slow steps, the inclusive and democratic 
principles on which it was established. Even educational institutions 
that are accustomed to the preservation of one particular strain out 
of the manifold cultural heritage of America may find, on thinking 
it over, that it is to the interests of the learning and education they 
setve to widen their ethnic and cultural representation, They may, 
simply, do a better job by so doing. In the second place, even as- 
suming the end a good end, the application of a quota in racial or 
religious terms, as a means to preserve the face and habits of the 
institution itself, is inappropriate because it is not adapted to the 
end sought and improper because it violates a more important 
principle. To limit the number of Jews, because they are Jews, is 
to assume that certain qualities of mind, character or manners are 
present in every Jew. This is not far from the principle of collective 
responsibility for crime. And besides, it isn’t so. If we assume that 
proper qualifications for admission to a college or university include 
mote than evidence of sufficient ability to learn, all additional 
qualifications, like the qualifications of educational preparation and 
intelligence, can and should be tested for each individual applicant, 
as an individual. It denies the principle of responsibility of the indi- 
vidual for his own acts only to seek to realize those qualifications 


in a student body by attributing them to a student because of his 
ethnic origin, 
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No, the arguments for the educational quota are shown to be 
unworthy of respect by incontrovertible facts. It is never applied 
consistently, and it is never applied against the ethnic or religious 
gtoup of the people who apply it. The administrator of the dental 
school who restricts the number of Jews admitted to ten per cent 
of the students never insists that another ten per cent of the students 
be Negroes. Never do we hear a demand that “Germans be limited 
in breweries, Catholics in municipal administration, Poles in sym- 
phony orche:‘ras, Irishmen in fire departments and police forces, 
and whites in well-paying jobs of all sorts.’ These words are those 
of Yves Simon,? who goes on to declare that he will believe, ‘‘with 
Pascal, in the sincerity of witnesses who allow themselves to be 
martyred; . . . in the sincerity of the partisans of the numerus clausus 
when they demand that their principle be applied with a rigor 
fatal to their own interests. Until we see white workers demanding 
a limit on the number of white workers in well-paid positions, we 
shall refuse to believe that the advocates of the mumerus clausus 
are really interested in the common good and in the harmonious 
distribution of the various parts of the community.” The real reasons 
behind the application of ethnic quotas lie in the motive to preserve, 
for a privileged group, the competitive advantages its members 
enjoy, with respect to both jobs and prestige. When the competition 
gets hard, we hear a demand for the quota. Race or religion provides 
a criterion for excluding people of a group to which, one may be 
sure, the excluder does not belong. 

There is yet a third argument offered in justification of limitation 
of enrollment on a religious or racial basis. With a comment on this 
third justification I will conclude. This third argument justifies 
restriction as a measure conducive to the welfare not of the general 
community and not of the college community but of the minority 
group itself. It is the argument stressed by President Hopkins in 
his famous letter written a year ago to Herman Shumlin about the 
limitation of enrollment of Jews in Dartmouth College. It is argued 
that the number of Jews admitted should be limited in order to 
prevent an increase in anti-Semitism. It is argued that it is not safe 
to admit Jews and non-Jews merely according to the capacities of 
the applicants as individuals, but that even competent Jews should 


* Secret Sources of the Success of the Racist Ideology,” The Review of Politics, 
Vol. 7, No. 1, January, 1945, p. 84. 
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be excluded after there are already so many Jews in the college 
that to admit more would result in more anti-Jewish sentiment 
than existed before. From this point of view the non-Jewish applier 
of ethnic discrimination does the Jew a service, for he prevents 
a “concentration” which would be “ill-advised.” 

This argument is often buttressed with reference to the concentra- 
tion of the Jews in Germany before the rise of Nazism and state- 
ments that it was this concentration which laid a foundation for 
Hitler’s work. Therefore, this argument runs, let the non-Jew, by 
excluding the Jew, protect him from the results of his efforts to 
find his place in society in equal competition with non-Jews. 

What is to be said about this argument? It may be said that the 
concentration of Jews in Germany was not as it has been represented 
by Nazis or by those who have uncritically accepted Nazi representa- 
tions. It may be asked if the greater association of Jews with non- 
Jews, or of members of any ethnic group with another always 
results in an increase of prejudice between them, or if it even 
usually has this result. But these are not the principal weaknesses 
in the argument for educational quotas which I am now considering. 
The trouble with the argument is not so much that it is false in 
fact but that it is in some part true in fact. It is in considerable 
part true that increase in success achieved by members of a group 
that has for long been the object of discrimination brings an increase 
of prejudice or even hatred against that group. The real weakness 
of the argument is that it is made by the wrong people. It might 
be open to the Jew to ask that fewer of his kind be caused to 
appear in areas where the Jew fears that an increase in his num- 
bers might do him harm. But is it proper that members of the majority 
group should compel an unjust limitation of the numbers of mem- 
bers of the minority group, against the will of the minority, on 
the ground that the majority group is thereby protecting the minority 
from injustices or even violence that would be committed by the 
majority? Is there not something disingenuous in one, not a Jew, 
who contends that the Jew is his own worst enemy and that to 
keep him from injuring himself by pushing his case too far, he, 
the non-Jew, should limit the enrollment of Jews, when it is re- 
membered that it will be the self-appointed protector’s own group 
that will do the threatened damage to the Jew? There are occasions 
when we are compelled to take measures of this sort. If a man, 
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innocent or guilty, is pursued by a mob bent on his destruction, the 
sheriff may rightly put into the safety of the jail the man who is 
pursued. But it is understood that this is a remedy of desperation. 
We know that it is the mob that should be jailed, and we jail the 
man only because we cannot jail the mob. But all such cases of 
protective custody are confessions of wrong done by the jailer, and 
all such cases carry the danger that the power exercised by the 
majority may be used against the minority in the real but hidden 
interest of the majority. To limit admission to the schools or the 
professions against the will of a minority is to admit one’s own 
group to be the doer of the wrong which one claims to prevent, 
and the measure chosen therefore cannot be a measure that goes 
to the heart of the difficulty. In every such case, whatever be the 
nationality, the religion or the color of the group thus compelled 
to accept an injustice in what the dominant group says to be the 
interest of the group so treated—in every such case we may look 
into the underlying circumstances with some care. For, by limiting 
the minority one gives an unjust advantage, in the getting of jobs 
or the getting of an education, to himself, to his own group; and 
the honesty as well as the effectiveness of the measures one employs 
are open to challenge. 
DISCUSSION 

Mr. Hoy Tay or: I want to direct a question to Dean Redfield. 
Assuming the mores as they exist in 17 states, I believe, and the 
statutes as they exist in that number of states in regard to racial 
segregation, and assuming, as Dr. Redfield does, that that is not 
the ideal, I wonder if Dr. Redfield would like to step out of the 
academic role just a minute and talk about what probably an 
administrator of a college ought to do in one of those states in regard 
to this. 

Dr. REDFIELD: I arise to disclaim any power to make such a state: 
ment. I don’t think I am wise enough to tell anyone what he should 
do in any particular institution, least of all one of the institutions 
of the South. I have had my troubles in trying to define general 
principles of action in terms of which a policy could be formulated. 
It was only my hope that a common agreement upon those principles 
could be reached, so that the general character of the policy might 
become to a degree uniform and consistent throughout the national 
community. Beyond that point, I will not venture to go. 
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I am willing to add that if we had clear agreement that the 
general direction of effort was to be that which I have suggested 
in my remarks, if we had a sincere commitment on the part of those 
of us who have responsibilities to pursue that effort in a common 
direction, I am sure that every man who has a particular situation 
to face will take whatever step it is within his power to take that 
will help in moving towards that common end. 

Mr. R. B. THOMPSON: It occurs to me that the reason that we 
have these elective admission procedures is that in the various racial, 
religious and geographic groups, those people do not adequately 
take care of their own college and university students. Now, what 
hope may we hold out that those various racial, religious and geo- 
graphic groups will more adequately take care of their own students, 
so that the burden will not rest on the other groups? 

Dr. REDFIELD: I can only return to the question. The question 
is whether it is an assumption of American life that every minority 
in this country is to take care of its educational needs, or perhaps 
of all its other needs. To put the matter otherwise, has it not been 
assumed in this country that there is a common responsibility to 
develop to the fullest the capacities of citizenship by all citizens? If 
we carried the principle as suggested to its ultimate end, we should 
expect members of every sectarian and every national group to 
provide the educational and perhaps social service facilities for its 
own kind. I cannot contemplate such a situation. 

FATHER J. J. HIGGINS: I would like to address a question to Dr. 
Redfield. It is just for clarification, not exactly a question. Dr. 
Rosenlof mentioned at the beginning that every admissions officer 
should clarify his own ideas on the functions, the objectives and 
the philosophy of his own institution. I am wondering whether Dr. 
Redfield’s paper started with the assumption that all colleges and 
all universities start with the same philosophy and the same objec- 
tives and the same functions. For instance, if a good Baptist college 
here in Atlanta has as its philosophy and objective to train good 
Christians in the Baptist religion, I wonder how they would feel 
about accepting me in that institution, when my philosophy may be 
quite different from that of that institution. 

Dr. REDFIELD: That is of course a very good question. It helps 
me to clarify a confusion I may have created. I do not assume that 
every institution and every educational institution in this country 
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should perform the same function. I do not assume that there should 
not be educational institutions which should be directed to the per- 
formance of special functions; some institutions in this country will 
train rabbinical students or students of other kinds of religious spe- 
cialization. I also assume that institutions of education in this country 
will continue to exist which will be confined in their clientele to 
roembers of particular religious groups. I do, however, hope that all 
educational institutions in this country will join in a common assump- 
tion that it is the responsibility of all of them, along with other 
institutions in the country, to make our way of life far more democratic 
and that they will do that, each of them in the ways appropriate to 
themselves. Where we have an institution that is not devoted to the 
training of particular people, people for particular kinds of priest- 
hoods or the like, where we have an institution that offers itself as an 
institution of general education or education for the professions, 
where, by definition in this country, the religious and racial qualifica- 
tions are irrelevant, there what I have said applies. 

















Foreign Students on the Campus 
EDGAR J. FISHER 


HIs is such an overpowering period in human history that it is 

difficult for us to appreciate at proper value the great events or 
movements that are taking place. The meaning in international affairs 
of atomic energy holds us in suspense between great fear and great 
hope. We accept without comment such an announcement concerning 
the high speed of travel, as that one may now have a not very early 
luncheon in New York City and a not very late dinner in San Fran- 
cisco on the same day. A county in New York State or in Connecticut 
protests against the location in its territory of the United Nations, that 
co-operative organization of the nations, that best visible hope for 
mankind to live in a world of peace and order. And nations vied with 
one another to be its home! When it was determined that it should 
be located within the confines of the United States, great cities in 
different parts of our land contended at great financial cost to proclaim 
their unique advantages for the honor of becoming the location of 
U.N. Still strangely enough, the people of a local county protest 
being the recipients of this great honor! There is too little understand- 
ing of the great things of our time. 

It is to another significant occurrence that we will here direct our 
attention. It concerns the foreign students on our campuses. In itself 
there is nothing extraordinary about this for they have been with us 
for years. The impressive fact that has brought to us a sense of 
questioning and challenge is the tremendous increase in the number 
of students from all the continents, coincident with an unprecedented 
number of our own young people, both GI’s and civilians, eager to 
secure their higher education, and also with such a housing shortage 
as Our academic communities have probably never experienced before. 
To cope justly and successfully with this baffling situation will prob- 
ably be of more importance in the world of scholarship, and hence 
to the world at large, than most people imagine. 

Although exact statistics on the subject are not available, before 
World War I the number of students from abroad studying in the 
United States was comparatively small. At that time our students were 
themselves going to Europe to study in rather large numbers. This 
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situation altered after World War I, when Europeans, quite evidently 
impressed by the power and resources that the United States had 
shown during its brief period of participation in that great struggle, 
began to come here as students in considerable numbers. In the decade 
preceding 1930-31, the foreign student population in this country in- 
creased from about six to almost ten thousand. There followed a 
decline in numbers due to the world economic depression, an increase 
again in the middle 1930’s, and then another drop for which probably 
the totalitarian despotisms were largely responsible. Again another 
World War altered the picture. This second holocaust, more than ever 
before in modern history, deprived the young people in many coun- 
tries of their opportunities for higher education, scattered the faculties 
of the universities, and destroyed in tragic fashion the material facili- 
ties for higher education, including libraries, laboratories, and the 
buildings themselves. Hence it is not surprising that the youth of 
the world turn to the United States as their chief hope for securing 
advanced training, as their Land of Academic Promise. Already 
in this current academic year the number of foreign students on our 
campuses is about 12,000, which is almost double the number in 
attendance during the academic year that preceded the outbreak of 
World War II. Assuredly this is high tribute to the sympathetic 
consideration and foresight of the administrators and teachers in our 
colleges and universities. However, the 12,000 foreign students now 
at our institutions are but an advance guard of those who wish to 
come as soon as possible. Conservatively this latter number may be 
estimated as at least 40,000! 

If the pressure on the part of foreign students is to reach such 
considerable proportions, it is obvious that the selection process is 
most important. Our colleges and universities are expanding their 
facilities to admit the maximum number of students, but there comes 
a time under present circumstances when only raising academic 
standards will probably effect a sufficient restriction of numbers. This 
should apply as rigorously to the foreign students as to the domestic 
students, or perhaps more so. As this involves admission and the 
evaluation of credentials, it is obviously a matter of special concern to 
registrars and admissions officers. Our institutions of higher education 
have the most friendly attitudes toward the foreign students, and the 
administrative officials are known for their patience and consideration 
toward them. If it is an injustice to a student from another country, 
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when he comes to the United States to study, to place him lower in 
the academic scale than the work taken in his own country entitles 
him to, then it is in establishing an equivalence between his work 
abroad and where he should be placed in the American college or 
university which he is about to enter, that many injustices are com- 
mitted. Most of the injustices result from placing the student too low, 
but at times they arise from placing the student in too high a class. 
However, they are due to special difficulties affecting the evaluation of 
the credentials of foreign students, and not to any lack of considera- 
tion on the part of college and university officers. 

In passing it should be said that there is a phase of this question 
that is peculiar to this immediate post-war period. Whatever creden- 
tials large numbers of students in the war-torn areas had have been 
lost or destroyed. The displacement of millions of people and the 
widespread material devastation inevitably have produced this situa- 
tion. Furthermore the dates during which students attended schools 
and universities may be an indication concerning the quality of 
academic work that would be accomplished. However, it is to be hoped 
that in view of the circumstances that produced these conditions, 
our colleges and universities will make reasonable allowances and 
show latitude in the interpretation of rules governing admission in 
certain proved and recommended cases. 

That the problem is exceedingly difficult, no one will deny; that it 
is capable of a perfect solution, no one will assert. What are some of 
the usual factors that aggravate the difficulties? The several academic 
levels are organized very differently in the United States than in the 
other countries. Our unique four-year undergraduate college is found 
abroad only where some American has passed by and founded a 
school! In general our four year college course overlaps in the first 
two years the work of the final two years of the foreign secondary 
school. The character of the instruction in the two systems is radically 
different at our college level. Whether in the case of foreign schools or 
of our own institutions, the system of grades, the marking of the stu- 
dents, shows great diversity. The use of points of credit and hours of 
credit, which is practically universal in our institutions in evaluating 
the work of the students, is an unknown in other countries. Above 
their gymnasium or lycée, that is at approximately the level of an Am- 
erican college junior, classroom attendance is not required or expected 
of the students. They have a comprehensive examination at the close 
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of their university studies, and apply to take the examination when 
they believe they are sufficiently prepared to take it successfully. How 
they acquired their knowledge is not the concern of the professor or 
of the university administration. 

It should be borne in mind that while the students in our high 
schools, preparatory schools and colleges are spending much of their 
school-time in a wide variety of athletic, literary and social extra-cur- 
ricular activities, the foreign students of the corresponding high school 
and Junior College level, are carrying an incredibly large number of 
academic subjects and are required to spend their full time upon 
them, under teachers who are usually vigilant drill-masters. The 
point is that by the time the foreign student has completed what cor- 
responds, roughly speaking, to our Junior College, he usually has a 
greater factual command of the various academic subjects than our 
United States boys and girls. In languages he almost invariably has 
a superior equipment, which is an outstanding aid in advanced work. 
Quite frequently, as with our own students going abroad, he may have 
an imperfect knowledge of the language in which he is to pursue his 
studies. His training in the natural and physical sciences has been 
largely theoretical, with slight experience in the laboratory, although 
this is a handicap which now, under the influence of our methods, 
the foreign institutions are eager to correct. These comments are not 
made in order to pass judgment on the respective merits of the 
American and foreign systems, but to indicate differences. 

Under the circumstances described, and after experience for over 
two decades of teaching and administration in an American college 
abroad followed by more than a decade of work with foreign students 
in the United States, it is clear to me that there is no satisfactory of 
orthodox way of evaluating the credentials of foreign students on 
a marks and hour rating basis. This is probably not news to our 
college registrars and admissions officers. If a student from abroad 
wishes to secure an academic degree, as is now so often the case, the 
problem is more trying than in the case of a student who wishes a 
year of study, and chooses a certain number of courses suited to his 
particular interests. But some institutions do not admit, or are very 
reluctant to accept, the Special Student, and make no provision for 
this category. The professional or amateur examination of a transcript 
of record of a student from another country, as the sole basis of deter- 
mining the placement of a student in this country, is inadequate and 
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often gives unfair results. This is not due to willful design or incom- 
petence on the part of any agency which evaluates credentials and 
transcripts of records. These agencies render an important service. The 
fact is that the academic institutions here and abroad, at our Senior 
College or their university level, are so different in organization, spirit, 
and methods, that they are not comparable on the basis of transcripts 
of records only, and an actual equivalence is an academic will-o’-the- 
wisp. 

Many illustrations of the peculiar results when reliance is placed 
upon credits alone could be recounted. The following are recent 
examples concerning Latin American students who were in this 
country under the auspices of the Institute of International Education 
on scholarships granted by universities with or without financial 
assistance from another organization. The transcript of record of a 
young man from a Central American country was evaluated by an 
accrediting bureau, and the university that made the inquiry was 
informed that the student was not of graduate standing. Required to 
take undergraduate courses the student made straight “‘A’s” in 
engineering. Later the accrediting agency revised its judgment, and 
declared the student to be of graduate standing. The student returned 
to his own country without the Master’s degree which probably was 
his due. There are two young women from different Latin American 
countries at one of our universities. They are roommates taking courses 
on the same academic level, indeed in some of the same classes 
together. One is enrolled as a candidate for the Master’s degree, 
while the other is registered as a Special Student, but will not be 
able to secure academic credit unless the accrediting bureau to which 
the case has been referred certifies that the student is of graduate 
status. The Special Student has been carrying all her work with a 
good ““B” average. The probability is that, with both students doing 
equally good work in courses of the same academic level, and some 
of which are the same courses, one student will return to her Central 
American country with a Master’s degree and the other girl to her 
South American country with no degree. One other illustration, rather 
extreme, will suffice. It is the case of three graduates of the same 
School of Education in one of the “‘A, B, C,” countries of South 
America. These schoolmates entered three different institutions in 
the United States,—one a Teacher’s College, the other a mid-western 
college for women, and the third an eastern college for men. The three 
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students with the same background of formal education made about 
the same grade of academic record in the three institutions, but re- 
turned home at the end of their year of study with different results. 
One treasured an M.A. degree, the second had a coveted B.A. degree, 
and the third secured no degree at all! The plight of the third was 
due to the fact that the student’s status was determined solely by a 
minute examination of the transcript. 

The moral of this, if moral it has, is not that a transcript of record 
should not be used, or should not be asked for, but that in the case of 
foreign students it should not alone determine placement. Indeed the 
transcript should perhaps not be the major factor to be considered. 
This may be an unorthodox or heretical statement. It is probable that 
officers of admission feel more confident about the proper placing of 
European students, than of students from other parts of the world. 
This is because through the years a certain number of case judgments 
have been accumulated on European students. Academic failures on 
the part of foreign students in our institutions are, obviously with 
exceptions, due to deficiency in the knowledge of English. They lack 
at times a working knowledge of the English language. In other 
words, if the student has this adequate knowledge of English, the 
presumption is, that even to a greater degree than in the case of our 
own students, the student from abroad is a good academic risk. The 
problem is not so insistent if the student is not working for a degree, 
as for those eager to secure, or required to work for a degree, if they 
are enrolled at an institution. Then of course the question of absolute 
prerequisites arises. In some cases substitutions are permitted, but 
often rules are more rigid. Where the foreign student has the alterna- 
tive of working for a degree, or not, the student should clearly under- 
stand the situation concerning a degree at the start, in order to avoid 
later misunderstanding and possible disappointment. 

It is fair to ask, if entire or major reliance is not to be placed upon 
the course-by-course examination of a transcript of record in admitting 
and placing foreign students, what can be substituted? A good 
general rule is that the graduates of urban secondary schools, namely 
the lycées, gymnasia or liceos, can usually be placed in a college 
Junior Class, Experience with individual institutions abroad may of 
course alter this general statement. Furthermore we have in the United 
States educators who have taught in the different countries of the 
world, whose advice and counsel concerning individual schools can 
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usually be secured. It is possible to admit a student, on the under- 
standing that his placement in the particular class will be determined 
after arrival. Brief interviews with professors in the student’s fields 
of academic interest can, in cases of doubt, be decisive regarding the 
proper academic level for the applicant. Following these several 
suggestions may, some will say, increase an already overloaded aca- 
demic routine, but it is bound to decrease the chances of unfairness to 
our friends from abroad, in comparison with a rigid system based 
solely upon the record of grades issued by a foreign institution. When 
all is said and done, foreign students, as do ours, vary widely in the 
quality of and capacity for intellectual work, and their institutions, as 
do ours, vary greatly in their standards and requirements. 

Although there is no perfect directive that can be given, there is a 
suggestion that might be helpful. The difficulty is that to carry it out 
would cost money. Perhaps a private foundation, a government 
agency, or a collegiate or university association might lend it support 
and assistance. Large numbers of students from the populous and from 
the small countries of the world have studied at our colleges and 
universities in the last quarter of a century. Many have come from 
the same institutions in their respective countries. More are coming 
and under entirely new conditions of academic life. Of inestimable 
value would be a case study of the records of the students, in different 
fields of study and from different departments of the foreign schools 
and universities, and a report upon the quality and character of their 
work. This would be helpful in estimating the individual systems or 
institutions from which the students come. The checking would neces- 
sarily need to be continuous, especially in countries where excessive 
nationalism makes inroads upon the quality of academic work, and 
this is often the case. 

Despite the overcrowding on our campuses at present, and despite 
the challenging problems that foreign students sometimes bring, the 
colleges and universities are genuinely eager that the foreign student 
population in the United States should not be restricted, but should 
rather be increased. Indeed many of the leading institutions now have 
special or standing committees on the international relations of the 
university or specifically on the foreign student question. It is being 
said that self-interest and a patriotic duty to contribute to world 
understanding makes obvious the need that the academic doors 
should be opened to include a larger number of students from abroad 
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at this time. Every department, it is said, should include foreign 
students, so that all would be made more keen in their realization of 
the whole world as a great family. Certain universities, believing that 
they have lagged behind others in making provision for a foreign 
student program, are carefully studying this situation in order that 
they may secure full advantage of expanding opportunities available 
for the young people from abroad. There is a fear in some quarters 
that in these important concerns the extent of our activity will be 
too little and the time will be too late. 

There is a clearer consciousness of the international fellowship of 
learning. This is a sign of the United States’ coming of age. In some 
quarters there is a fear that the university might become a limited and 
provincial place, might deny its obligation as a home of scholarship, 
might lose its necessary reputation for far-flung interests, unless at this 
time it accepts the world challenge to expand its international activities 
by encouraging the presence of students and professors from the out- 
side world. It is said, too, that the academic community has 
in the presence of representatives of different cultures on the campus 
great educational resources that are too often neglected. Scattered 
throughout the college and university activities are many opportuni- 
ties in which American and foreign students can be used with great 
effectiveness in enhancing the prestige of the university as a great 
cultural and intellectual center. These intercultural companionships 
may well be mutually decisive as incentives to new ideas and a new 
appreciation of the realities of the world in which we live. It is to 
serve these high purposes that faculty committees are being appointed, 
so that obvious opportunities will not be lost and that new ones will 
be found. 

It is important to realize the difficulties and needs of the students 
from other countries. Most stubborn drawback perhaps in the ex- 
perience of any student abroad is an inadequate knowledge of the 
language in which he will do his academic work. This may be an 
almost fatal handicap because it limits him in and out of the classroom 
and library, and in those social contacts that are so important in an 
understanding adjustment to the new environment. A number of 
orientation centers for foreign students have now been established 
in this country, so that during the summer months a student can 
accomplish much in obviating obstacles due to language deficiencies. 
Much progress has been made in the techniques of teaching English 
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to foreigners. There are many points at which advising on curricular 
and extra-curricular matters is important. These concern government 
regulations, the choice of academic courses, the myriad of campus 
requirements and traditions, most of which are entirely alien to the 
newcomer from abroad, financial problems, and personal adjustments 
affecting the student’s entire recreational and social life. 

What may be called the potential contribution of the foreign 
student to the campus depends in a sense upon our contribution to his 
successful adjustment. Many colleges and universities have discovered 
that this can best be attained by the appointment of a Foreign Student 
Adviser, who has special responsibility in this matter. He does not 
act alone, but he draws out the resources of the community so that the 
foreign students are integrated into the life of the campus to the 
mutual advantage of them and of us. Quite usually our own students 
are negligent in sensing the opportunities in this respect that are at 
hand, and the students from abroad are sensitive about being unduly 
aggressive themselves. Timely suggestions from a Foreign Student 
Adviser accomplish wonders. He and his colleagues may save his 
watds many pitfalls, that might negative the fine possibilities of their 
year of study in this country, at the same time that enduring personal 
friendships may be stimulated, and the whole gamut of their experi- 
ences made more satisfying. Can anyone explain the continued affec- 
tion of the Chinese for us, despite our exclusion legislation and other 
disabilities to which they have been frequently subjected by us, except 
on the basis of personal friendships made on innumerable campuses, 
that opened up to them, through their leaders educated in America, 
the true and abiding meaning of the freedom and friendliness of 
American life? 

Provision for adequate residence facilities for foreign students will 
be more important than formerly. Large numbers of students are now 
coming to the United States from Asiatic and some from African 
lands. Unless the universities can furnish their own facilities for 
these students, there will be difficulty in placing them in community 
homes. Under the best of circumstances there is too much prejudice 
against people from other countries in the United States. Add to this 
the unhappy barriers due to race and color, and the problem is 
greatly accentuated. There are many who would support the conten- 
tion that on any individual campus, the best arrangement is to have 
the students from abroad scattered through the dormitories where 
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such exist. Where there is insufficient campus dormitory space, it is 
often necessary to locate the foreign students in the residences of the 
town. In the great urban centers of New York and Chicago, the large 
International Houses serve hundreds of United States and foreign 
students from several different colleges and universities. Their social 
and recreational programs are of distinct value, as at the International 
House at the University of California in Berkeley also, in drawing 
the students from all countries together. In any residence arrange- 
ments, however, it is very important that the students of the same 
nationality and culture should be separated as much as possible. 
This is the universal opinion of the students themselves. The idea of 
an International Center is winning popularity and deservedly so. The 
Center is not a residence for any student, but is a place where the 
foreign and American students gather for social and intellectual 
activities pertinent to the international ideal. Adjustment can hardly be 
said to be under satisfactory conditions unless the students from other 
countries are in pleasant living quarters, not subject to provincial 
prejudices, live under circumstances where they can improve their 
English, and can mingle naturally with American students. 

This is an extraordinary period in the fascinating story of the 
foreign student migration to the United States. Much sooner after 
the war than had been anticipated, a Liberty ship docks in New York 
harbor with several hundred students from the Arab world. And 
from equally unexpected places, other hundreds press to our ports. 
Eager and expectant they seek a training, which they can use in the 
development and upbuilding of their native lands. The reception 
which they receive at our already overcrowded institutions of higher 
learning is worthy of the best traditions of the generous impulses of 
our people. It is truly remarkable that the colleges and universities, 
doing their utmost to receive the large numbers of GI’s and our 
civilian young people, should accept the task of admitting an increas- 
ing number of foreign students. It is entirely understandable that our 
institutions are more and more turning to the Institute of International 
Education in the hope that it can serve as a co-ordinating agency, not 
only in the field of scholarships and fellowships, but also in the 
placement and admission of the large number of foreign students 
eager to come to this country on their own. This “processing” of the 
students from abroad is a most important challenge. Carried on with 
expertness, sympathy and understanding, it could well become at 
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this time one of our significant avenues to world peace. 

Another recent phenomenon in foreign student activities in the 
United States is the presence here of cultural officers of various gov- 
ernments. This is entirely new. A number of foreign states are invest- 
ing large sums of money in the support of their nationals as students 
at our universities. To supervise these students cultural attachés are 
now among the officials of some embassies. These attachés are visit- 
ing the universities in the interest of their nationals, urging the ad- 
mission of their students, and in some cases requesting fellowships. 
Other agencies as well are pressing their claims upon the university 
administrations in support of the foreign student program. There are 
indications that the colleges and universities would welcome a greater 
degree of co-ordinated action in this respect, with a more expert under- 
standing of the techniques and requirements that the present situation 
demands. This all betokens an increasing stir in a complicated ac- 
tivity, and the end is not yet. Rather the beginning is getting into its 
stride. 

Fortunate indeed it is that at this critical time of unprecedented 


pressure on the part of foreign students to come to the United States, 
our professional graduate and undergraduate schools in large numbers 
sense anew the intimate relationship between the international fellow- 
ship of learning and the greatness of an institution of higher educa- 
tion. The power to attract scholars from many lands is in truth a meas- 
ure of the prestige and influence of a university. To a greater extent 
than in normal times, the students from the far corners of the earth 
now come to us as a land of great promise of which they have been 
dreaming during war years of frustration and thwarted opportunities. 
They are eager to find here work of the first order in their special 
academic fields, but they also hope to learn something of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual forces that have made our country great. As they 
so uniformly testify, their length of stay here is so short. It lays upon 
us the duty of helping them to enrich their experiences, as also to open 
for them occasions to help us understand the spirit of their culture. 
There has never been a time so abundant in opportunity to strengthen 
our valid interests and influence throughout the world as this. This 
opportunity is in the most decisive and persuasive area of international 
life, namely through the impressions and influence of alert young 
scholars who will make the World of the Future. Assuredly we dare 
not miss the challenge of this hour! 
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DISCUSSION 


MEMBER: Some of us in the smaller institutions have some function 
as clearance agencies for the admission of foreign students and, at 
least in one instance, we have some difficulty in receiving aid for 
interpretation and clarification of records and backgrounds of foreign 
students. I would like to ask Dr. Fisher if any provision is made in 
the Institute for assistance of that kind that would be valuable be- 
yond that which sometimes is made available to us by the United 
States Office of Education. 

Dr. FisHER: On this question, I would say that we do not have at 
the Institute provision for the detailed evaluation of credentials. Be- 
sides the Office of Education, there are state evaluation departments 
also in various states. If you want a judgment on the course-by-course 
interpretation, the hour-by-hour interpretation, we do not have a basis 
of experience which enables us to give it. Based on our experience, 
we can give general advice on placement. 

If I were a registrar and had to evaluate the credentials of for- 
eign students, if the foreign student, so far as the papers were con- 
cerned, had received his baccalaureate from one of the secondary 
schools in his country, I would take a chance on putting him either 
in the second term of the sophomore or the beginning of the junior 
year and then let him find his level. Or accept him at the institution 
and, when he got there, have the professors in the different subjects 
which he was going to take, talk with him a bit, and usually it is 
possible to determine about where he might fit in. But if you want a 
course-by-course evaluation, then it seems to me what you should do 
is to send it to one of the bureaus, such as the Bureau of Comparative 
Education in the Office of Education. There was a time recently when, 
because they were understaffed, they were months behind in their 
work, but at the present time, the situation has improved considerably. 
But, on the other hand, if you are wanting a system which results in 
less unfairness to the student, then it seems to me you should do 
something else and go beyond any course-by-course evaluation. The 
systems of education are just not comparable and you can, I think, 
take it for granted, as I indicated in my remarks, that the foreign 
student has probably as satisfactory, if not a more satisfactory, ground- 
ing than our own students at corresponding levels. 

Mr. STEGGERT: In connection with Dr. Fisher’s presentation of 
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the question of foreign students on American campuses, I would 
like to find out if there is any information available as to the possibility 
of scholarships or subsidies for American students who would like to 
go to Central American and South American and European institu- 
tions. 

Dr. FIsHER: I am glad that question has come up, because any cul- 
tural exchange, to be actually beneficial to its greatest extent, must be 
a two-way exchange and not simply a one-way exchange. 

In the case of American students going to Latin American coun- 
tries, there are certain government funds that are now available. A 
few years ago we had in the Institute, certain funds from the Co-ordi- 
nator’s Office that made it possible for us to send a considerable group 
of United States students to institutions in South America. When the 
war came on, the government discontinued funds for that particular 
purpose, on the ground that it would be misunderstood if American 
students went during wartime to foreign institutions. 

At the present time, there is a tendency on the part of the govern- 
ment to make some funds available again, so that American students 
may go on maintenance grants to the Latin American countries. 

As for the European countries, I believe that in the main, 1946-47 is 
too soon for our students in any large numbers, at least, to go to 
Europe. We have made certain appointments in the last two weeks for 
American students to go to Switzerland, because the Swiss authorities 
wanted to resume the exchange relationship as rapidly as possible and 
so we are placing for next year a number of Swiss students in the 
United States and we made appointments of about 12 United States 
students to go to Switzerland, 

The Institute has funds of American Field Service Fellowships 
for study in France, and those funds are available to make some ap- 
pointments just as soon as it seems proper or feasible for American 
students to go to France. The difficulty in connection with American 
students’ going abroad at the present time, that is, to European coun- 
tries, is that the economic situation is so difficult and, in certain ways, 
also the academic situation in some of the institutions, that our Ameri- 
can students probably will get a disappointing experience. That 
doesn’t apply to all but it does apply to some. 

Now, there is a great deal of interest in the junior year study abroad 
and two junior year groups have been organized, both for Switzer- 
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land, one for Geneva in the French-speaking area, and the other for 
Luzern. Whether they will actually go or not is another question but I 
suspect there is a fair chance that they will. 

The Polish government has informed us recently that they will pro- 
vide the funds for maintenance and tuition for a fair number of Ameti- 
can students to go to Poland in return for opportunities for Polish 
students to come to the United States, but again it seems unrealistic 
that as soon as 1946 and 1947, American students should go to Poland, 
unless in an isolated case on a special and individual project. But the 
exchange relationships will be opened and will be resumed just as 
soon as possible. 

QUESTION: Is there a project formulated to appoint or prepare cul- 
tural attachés to the South American countries? 

Dr. FIsHER: The United States Government has appointed cultural 
attachés in practically all of the Latin American countries and is ap- 
pointing cultural attachés in the other countries of the world as well, 
throughout the middle East and throughout the European countries. 
There is a new school, an advanced school, in Washington training 
young men for work of this particular type. Certain of the govern- 
ment departments have training departments also, but most of that 
work, so far as I know, is being done in the individual universities. 

Most of the Latin American cultural attachés and some of the Euro- 
pean cultural attachés have been young scholars or professors or as- 
sistant professors taken out of our colleges and universities on short- 
term arrangements, where they go as a cultural attaché for a year or 
two on leave from their particular office. 

I might say that there are before the United States Congress now 
two bills designed to assist in the work of inter-cultural exchanges, 
one of which is the Bloom Bill, the object of which is to extend to 
the rest of the world the kind of activity which has recently been car- 
ried on with the Latin American countries. The bill before Congress 
would extend that type of work and also work in other fields of cul- 
tural activities to the rest of the world outside of the Latin American 
countries. 

Then, there is the Fulbright Bill, which was designed to use Lend- 
Lease funds for inter-cultural exchange. It provides really for United 
States students to go to other countries where there would be funds 
available under Lend-Lease. There is an unfortunate limitation because 
it does not make it possible for the foreign students to come here, ex- 
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cept with some travel assistance, at a time when there is particular need 
for assistance for foreign students to come; but it does make available 
funds for United States students to go abroad under circumstances 
when no large number of United States students should go abroad 
immediately. 

Mr. W. H. PLEMMoNns: I think, Dr. Fisher, that you have had a 
communication from Dr. Leavitt, the Chairman of our Foreign Stu- 
dent Committee. We have one in particular about whom we have 
been able to get no official information. She comes from Austria and 
we have been concerned about that, because we have been informed 
that we could not at this time get any information about her; that is, 
information of an official nature. Is that true? 

Dr. FisHER: You mean that is for an Austrian student coming to 
this country? 

Mr. PLEMMONSs: Yes, supposedly a graduate or near graduate of 
one of the universities there, and she has applied for admission to a 
division which requires an undergraduate degree. 

Dr. FIsHER: Oh, I think I remember some correspondence with Dr. 
Leavitt on this particular subject. The difficulty is, of course, often- 
times, that the credentials are not available, but, on the other hand, at 
this present moment I think it is the difficulty of getting the Austrians 
to come to the United States. 

Mr. PLEMMONS: This person is already on our campus. 

Dr. FIsHER: Oh, I see, and then the question is one of placement 
of the student. 

Mr. PLEMMONs: Yes, and securing of information which would 
enable us to properly place that student where the demand is that 
she present the equivalent of an undergraduate degree. 

Mr. FISHER: It is not known as to what the education of the stu- 
dent was in Austria? 

Mr. PLEMMONS: Not officially, no. 

Dr. FISHER: Well, then, of course, it is a case where it seems to 
me if the official information cannot be obtained, it is up to the uni- 
versity to seek to find the level of the student and let the student go 
ahead on that particular level. I just recently heard from our former 
correspondent in Austria and it may be that we could get some infor- 
mation from this former correspondent of ours, whom we have not 
been able to get in touch with until very recently. 

Mr. RosINson: I think we have a representative from the Office 
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of Education here and you might get a statement from her. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Is there a representative of the Office of Education 
here who might care to make a statement in this area? 

Miss A. M. LINDEGREN: We reorganized a short while ago, so we 
have what is called the Division of International Educational Rela- 
tions, and this division has three sections, the Latin American or 
American Republics section, the Near and Far East Section, and a 
European Section, including the British Empire, and I myself happen 
to take care of the credentials for the European Section and the British 
Empire. 

With reference to the question about Austria that was asked a few 
moments ago, where the student cannot present credentials, we can 
get a fairly good idea about the placement if we can have a statement 
made out giving the names of the schools that the student has attended, 
with the dates of attendance at the schools, and also, with reference to 
the university training, what years were spent there, what line of study 
was pursued and whether or not that school has an examination, and, 
of course, we always like to know also something about the student’s 
age. 
Mr. O'BRIEN: Mr. Chairman, if it is not a violation of the pro- 
gram for the discussion leader to have the floor for a discussion of 
this question, I know that you have all experienced the degree of 
sensitivity or hypersensitivity which the veteran sometimes indicates. 
Little things seem to annoy him; little procedures and routines seem 
to bother him. I was wondering if there is anyone here who has had 
any expression of resentment on the part of one of our own returning 
veterans who might have been denied admission to one of our insti- 
tutions because we have had so many people applying and yet at the 
same time he sees that we have accepted 2 or 3 Arabs, one Persian and 
perhaps 3 or 4 Indians. Has anybody had any expression of resent- 
ment on the part of our own veterans on that score? Could I have 
a show of hands on that, if anybody has had an experience with that 
at all? It seems to have been not too general. 














Army University Study Centers Abroad 
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ROM the very moment when the United States Army began its 

plans for military expeditionary forces in the European theatre, 
it was realized that there would come a time when the victory would 
be won and when the activities of the men who had won that victory 
would have to be radically changed. Some two years or more before 
V-E Day, the Army began its plans with respect to the activities of 
the troops who would be in Europe in the post-hostilities period. 

It was generally realized or expected that the victory would come 
in Europe before it would come in the Pacific. It was known that there 
would be millions of American soldiers on the Continent of Europe. 
The whole Army machine was geared to a combat activity, which 
would cease very suddenly. All these men who had been on the 
fighting line and who had been serving those on the fighting line 
would have their activities changed almost overnight. What to do 
under those circumstances was of serious concern to the high com- 
mand in the European theatre. 

I may say that any man who had gone through that period in the 
first World War would have realized also what a terriffic strain the 
ending of the war would throw upon the morale of troops with a sud- 
den shift into what is essentially an occupation duty as compared 
to the combat type of service. 

The high command in the European theatre reached the con- 
clusion that the solution of the problem lay in the field of education. 
I think it is a tribute to the wisdom of the high command and also a 
tribute to the profession which you and I serve that this idea prevailed. 
There were some other ideas as to what might be done to keep up the 
morale of men who suddenly were, to all intents and purposes, idle. 
There was, for example, the possibility of putting them back to six 
or eight hours a day of military drill. But it was decided to place the 
chief dependence upon education, as what one might call a time-filling 
device for men who would have to await deployment, either to other 
theatres of the war or to the zone of interior. 

The planning that went on for something like two years before V-E 
Day embraced five different areas of educational service. One of these 
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areas was to be a stepping up of the correspondence and independent 
study courses that had already been organized under the USAFI. To 
that end, there were stock-piled in Europe large quantities of text- 
books that had been prepared, the so-called educational manuals, and 
to supplement those, there had been shipped abroad also a large 
supply of the surplus A. S. T. P. books which had been turned in 
when that part of the Army training program was abandoned. So that 
part of the program was ready to begin on V-E Day. 

A second arrangement that was developed was what was known 
as Unit Command Schools. The idea was that in each military unit 
there would be set up educational facilities, schools such as could be 
staffed by the military personnel of the unit and which would offer 
subjects that would appeal to the men in the unit. For example, if a 
certain regiment or battalion had somebody who could teach typewrit- 
ing and if they had some typewriters and if they had men who wanted 
to learn typing, then they might have a class in typewriting. Or if 
they wanted to have a course in auto mechanics and they had some 
jeeps or trucks available to work on and an instructor who knew some- 
thing about auto mechanics, then they might have a class in auto 
mechanics, 

A third avenue of education was devised which was organized 
under the title, Training with Civilian Agencies. The idea was that 
there were a great many facilities available in Europe for the training 
of men who wanted to study and these would be thrown open as far 
as possible to men who were qualified. 

One type of service in this category involved the enrollment of 
American soldiers as students in the civilian universities that were in 
operation in England and on the Continent. The number of men who 
could be accommodated in those institutions was relatively small, 100 
or 200 in most of the institutions, but at least they made a significant 
contribution to the education of men who were qualified to enter those 
institutions. The training program extended outside of recognized 
educational institutions, however, to other organizations, and even to 
industry. For example, men who had been trained in law were allowed 
to go to the Inns of Court in London and reside there for a while, get- 
ting a first hand picture of the English legal processes. Men from the 
Medical Corps were allowed to go to some of the big hospitals, where 
they might take what amounted to a short residency to polish up 
some of their surgical skills or their medical knowledge. But beyond 
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these facilities, advantage was also taken of opportunities in in- 
dustry, where men who were interested in a particular type of 
industrial activity might go for a period of time and work with 
that industry as it is set up in Europe. For example, there were 
in the Army a number of men who came from wine-growing dis- 
tricts in the United States. The wine industry in France, as you may 
have heard, is a rather important and respected industry, so a con- 
siderable number of men who were interested in getting acquainted 
with French methods of wine growing and processing could be as- 
signed to that as their educational activity. 

The fourth type of educational activity involved the setting up 
of a Central Technical School. This was located at Warton, England, 
not far from Liverpool. It was equipped with the very latest machin- 
ery and mechanical equipment furnished by the manufacturers of the 
United States. It was established mainly for the skilled workmen who 
had been in the Army, and who had lost some of their skill, perhaps, be- 
cause of lack of opportunity to practice their trade, or who were a 
little behind the times, not having been able to keep up with the latest 
developments in their own occupations. That school was headed by 
Colonel Jarvie; some of you may know him in civilian life through 
his connection with the Rochester Institute of Technology; more re- 
cently, since his discharge from the Army, he has been with the New 
York State Education Department. They had a very fine program of 
technical training at Warton. 

The fifth branch of the program was the University Study Centers. 
It is about them that I am going to talk this morning. I am merely out- 
lining these other facilities in order that you may see the organization 
of the total educational program. Two of these centers were set 
up in the European Theatre of Operations, one at Shrivenham in 
England and the other at Biarritz in Southwestern France. Shriven- 
ham is just 20 miles from Oxford and London. Biarritz is in south- 
western France, 15 or 20 miles north of the Spanish border on the Bay 
of Biscay. 

My own connection, as your Chairman has informed you, was 
with Biarritz American University and, for that reason, most of what 
I shall say applies specifically to that institution. However, Biarritz and 
Shrivenham were set up on identical patterns and, while each had its 
own individuality, practically everything that I say about Biarritz 
would also be true of Shrivenham. 
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Besides these two centers in the European Theatre of Operations, 
a third center was set up under the Mditerranean Theatre at Florence 
in Italy. The Mediterranean Theatre was under an entirely different 
command from the European Theatre and consequently the organiza- 
tion at Florence took a considerably different pattern from those at 
Shrivenham and Biarritz. I can’t say much about Florence, and I 
shall not attempt to describe its program to you. 

Setting up these university centers was a very big task. The first 
task for the War Department after the preliminary ideas for these in- 
stitutions in the European Theatre had developed, was that of select- 
ing a faculty. In the early days of the planning, before V-E Day, the 
idea had been that the Army could find within its own ranks enough 
well-qualified men to provide a faculty for these two institutions. Just 
a few weeks before V-E Day, really almost at the end of April, there 
suddenly came a realization that the Army could not free an adequate 
number of men who were qualified to become faculty members in 
these two institutions. 

I may say that the ideal for these two institutions was constantly 
held very high. They were intended from the beginning to be high- 
grade institutions. The planning was chiefly under the direction of a 
man whom many of you know in the field of education. He was then 
Lieutenant-Colonel Paul C. Packer; and he is back now at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa where he is Dean of the School of Education. Packer was 
the central figure in the planning of these university centers and is in 
large part responsible for the nature of their organization, and par- 
ticularly for the idea that they should be institutions of high quality. 

Shortly before V-E Day, the European Theatre sent a message to the 
Information and Education Division headquarters in the Pentagon 
in Washington. They had suddenly come to the realization that in 
the European Theatre there were not enough Army personnel quali- 
fied to become faculty members who could be released for that serv- 
ice; the urgent request was to ship over 250 or 300 civilians well quali- 
fied to serve as faculty members. 

The officers in the Pentagon got busy at once. They contacted sev- 
eral of the learned societies and they telephoned a few of us civilians 
and sold us on the project rather quickly; they asked us to come to 
Washington and work in the Pentagon, selecting the faculty. We 
spent the latter part of May and all of June on the long-distance tele- 
phone for about 10 hours a day, calling up people all over the country, 
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asking them, “Could you drop everything that you are doing and be 
ready to go to Europe on very short notice to serve in a G.I. University?” 
You can imagine there was a good deal of call for smelling salts at the 
other end of the line when these messages came through. Almost every- 
body that we approached was interested, but some of them couldn’t 
interest their wives, because the wife had to be left behind. 

We were under a directive about the kinds of people that we 
would accept in this civilian part of the faculty. We had to have 
men who had recent connection with a respectable college or uni- 
versity in the United States. We took a few men from Washington 
agencies who had gone into governmental service following a prewar 
period of faculty membership, but the great bulk of our faculty 
members were taken directly from colleges and universities. 

The most important directive we had was that each person selected 
should be a man with an excellent reputation for teaching. The orders 
were to disregard his research reputation or his record of publication. 
What was wanted was people who were outstanding teachers, people 
who could teach under conditions that probably would not be ideal, 
from the start, at least, and that was what we sought. They asked us to 
get only people who were 42 years of age or more, in order that our 
soldier students might not have any question about the draft status 
of any of the civilian faculty members who would be coming over. 
Each one had to be a man who was able to leave his institution on 
short notice, and be able to stay away for a period of 7 to 12 months, 
and, as I say, he not only had to leave his institution but also his wife 
and family, which was also something of a handicap. He also had to 
be able to pass a physical examination. 

It was agreed also to limit the number that we would take from 
any one institution so that we would not deprive a college of all its 
best faculty members. We limited the number to 3 from any one in- 
stitution, except in two cases where we made special arrangements 
with the administration of the institution. 

We were successful in a little more than 5 weeks in recruiting 
something like 275 faculty members in the fields that were needed. 
At the same time, from the Paris headquarters there was a careful selec- 
tion going on to find as many men as could be made available from 
the military forces in the Theatre. 

They set up two qualifications for the military members of the 
faculty: The man must have had extended graduate study in his teach- 
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ing field and he must have had recent experience as a college teacher 
before going into the Army. They were able to select there about as 
many military men as we had civilians coming over from the zone of 
the interior. These military men were very carefully screened in the 
Paris headquarters. Not all whom they invited could be spared by their 
outfits. Some of them were men in key positions in their own military 
units and they could not be released from their own organizations, but 
in the main, we got a very fine group of men from the military service. 

Besides the selection of faculty members, there was also the 
problem of arranging the courses to be taught. That was all done 
first through the Paris headquarters of the Information and Educa- 
tion Division. There they assembled a few men who had had col- 
lege experience, some of them with college administrative experience, 
and asked them to outline the courses that would be taught. Prior to 
this, there had been a poll of opinion among the soldiers with respect 
to the subjects that they would like to study. Those subjects were 
organized into eight broad fields and the facilities were set up in ac- 
cordance with the percentage of the replies that indicated each sub- 
ject. That is, a certain percentage said they wanted to study com- 
merce; a certain percentage said they wanted to study science, and 
so on down through the eight fields. The number of faculty members 
we had and the array of courses that were offered were determined by 
this poll of opinion about the subjects that the soldiers would like 
to study. 

I am sure all of you can imagine what happened when our civilian 
faculty members and also our military faculty members who were 
to teach those courses began to arrive. Each man looked at the list of 
courses and said, “Well, now, the title isn’t quite what I would 
like to make it; I would like to call it this; and the description needs 
rewording; it is not quite what I would like to give.” Thus the 
final catalogue and the list of courses and their descriptions was 
determined by the faculty that taught the courses. 

That first edition of the catalogue was just coming off the mimeo- 
graph when I landed in the Paris headquarters on July 13. That edi- 
tion was regarded as preliminary and before the institution at Biarritz 
was actually in operation, we had a second edition of the catalogue, 
which in this case was made by the people who were to teach the 
courses. 

The setting up of the facilities at Shrivenham and Biarritz was 
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a third major problem. Shrivenham was originally scheduled to open 
on July 15. You see, there was a real emergency. These men who 
were suddenly released from combat duty just couldn’t sit around 
forever waiting for some academicians to get a college to operating. 
It had to be done quickly, because the morale would fall rapidly. 
So, although everybody knew it was impossible, they suggested July 
15 as the date of opening Shrivenham. Actually, it did open on 
August 1 and Biarritz was scheduled to open and did open on August 
20 with its first classes. 

The first shipment of 150 civilian instructors left New York on the 
Queen Elizabeth on the early morning of July 5. About two-thirds of 
them went to Shrivenham; about one-third to Biarritz. The Shriven- 
ham faculty roster was filled first because it was to open first. There 
were two other major shipments of faculty members before the middle 
of August. After that, everybody was flown over, because the need was 
so urgent. In fact, all of them would have been flown over except for 
the fact that we decided it might be a good thing to have a series of 
faculty meetings on the boat. These were civilian faculty members who 
had never been together as a group and it was useful to get acquainted 
and also to exchange some ideas. Fortunately, we had a very calm 
passage on the Queen Elizabeth and the time was filled with meetings 
for the planning of the work as a whole and by various departments. 

Shrivenham presented relatively little difficulty so far as the physical 
facilities were concerned. It had been set up originally as a school by 
the British Army in prewar days. It was an Army installation, but 
it had been a school type of organization. The American Army had 
taken it over and had maintained training facilities there. The 
most recent one, before it was taken over for the university, was 
a school for Army cooks. Barracks were available, and classrooms 
of a sort, and they had buildings which had been originally constructed 
for officers’ homes to serve as faculty quarters. Their biggest difh- 
culty was to get laboratory facilities and to get a library set up. 

At Biarritz, we had quite a different problem. You may know 
Biarritz as one of the very swanky summer resorts of France, I can 
hardly describe it to you in terms of anything like it in the United 
States. If you would put a combination of Atlantic City and Miami 
Beach and Carmel, California, together, you might get an idea of 
something that it is like. The coast line is more like the California coast 
line, but there are large hotels that had accommodated summer visitors 
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and the town is composed chiefly of villas built by wealthy people, 
mostly of the nobility, who came and lived there for the season. 
The Germans had been in there with their army of occupation; they 
had fortified that coast and, as the boys in the Army say, the place was 
pretty well beat up through German occupation. That was particularly 
true of the places that the Germans had inhabited, but there were 
a good many of the villas that had not been lived in by the Germans 
or used by them, and they were in excellent shape. 

We had the job of converting this summer resort town, where there 
never had been before an institution of higher education or anything 
of that kind beyond the local school system, into a university for 4,000 
students, with a staff and personnel of something like 2,000 to take 
care of the 4,000 students, and we had to do that almost overnight. 
It was the 19th of July when I landed in Biarritz and on August 20 
we held our first classes. 

When I arrived there on July 19, only a beginning had been made. 
There was just an organization started and they had started requisi- 
tioning facilities, Everything had to be shipped in and set up. I can’t 
describe too vividly for you the hectic period that we put in. The 
students were billeted in the swank water-front hotels. The faculty 
members were billeted in the villas that were requisitioned. The mess 
halls were set up in the dining rooms of these hotels. The classrooms 
and laboratories were set up in any available space. We took over 
villas for academic purposes and, in general, each department had a 
villa of its own; that is, there were a villa for Education, a villa for 
Psychology, and so on, scattered over the city. 

Being a French summer resort, Biarritz had two very fine casinos, 
one the Municipal Casino, and one privately owned, which we took 
over. Our library was set up in the very ornate gambling room 
of the Municipal Casino. We moved out the roulette tables but 
kept the fine cut glass chandeliers. The windows opened right on the 
water front, with the waves breaking under the windows. It was a 
very beautiful room, and it gave fine quarters for the library when 
we got our pine tables and benches installed. We used a big garage 
for a gymnasium and we turned a vacant department store into an 
enlisted men’s club (we would call it a student union in a university), 
and some other facilities were adapted. It all had to be done very 
quickly. 

Now, a word about how the students were selected for this activity. 
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The only specific requirement for admission was high school gradu- 
ation or equivalent. There were very, very few that were not high 
school graduates, and all of those were the mature kind of person 
that any of our universities would admit on the basis of maturity 
rather than high school graduation. A quota of students was assigned 
to each command unit in the European theatre, so that each outfit had 
opportunity to send a number of students that was proportionate to its 
own strength. That meant that we had women students, WACs and 
nurses, in the proportion that they bore to the total number of troops 
in the theatre. The quota was also set up in terms of the subjects that 
the students were interested in, so that when they arrived, they might 
be distributed approximately in accordance with the facilities that we 
had set up. 

The actual selection of students was made in each unit by the 
individual education officer of that unit. By theatre command, every 
outfit had an officer known as the education officer and he was re- 
sponsible for the initial selection of the student or students who were 
to come from his outfit. The selection had to be approved by the com- 
manding officer of the outfit. 

The selection for the first term took place before V-J Day. V-J 
Day was the one thing that the planning had not envisioned as 
happening quite so suddenly. The result was that a good many of 
the students who came, both to Shrivenham and Biarritz, for the first 
term were high-point men who were scheduled soon after V-J Day 
for redeployment to the United States. Now, our main purpose was to 
build morale and it obviously wasn’t going to build much morale to 
keep men at those places when they might be going home, so we 
allowed them to leave the institution and go back when their outfits 
were scheduled for redeployment. About 25 per cent during the first 
term had left before the end of that term. 

For the second term, the selection took redeployment status into 
account and no men whose points were high enough to indicate that 
they would be redeployed before the end of the term were allowed to 
attend unless in advance they waived the right to return, so that prac- 
tically all those after the first term stayed through for the entire pro- 
gram. 

The terms were 8 weeks in length, with two weeks between terms. 
I might mention at this point that the institution at Florence had only 
four-weeks terms. Both Biarritz and Shrivenham had 8-weeks terms, 
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with two weeks between terms, in order to allow the shipping out of 
one group of students and the shipping in of another one. Shrivenham 
ran for only 2 terms, closing on December 5. Biarritz ran for three 
terms and closed on the 8th of March. The students normally carried 
three courses, each of which met five times weekly for a 50-minute 
period, with a total of 40 class hours of meeting during the term. 
Laboratory periods were double periods. A course that met five 
times weekly for 50-minute periods for the term was designated as a 
three-unit course. It was approximately equivalent to a three-semester- 
hour course as given in a summer session in an American university. 
The War Department conscientiously refrained from stating that these 
were three-semester-hour courses, because, as you know, the policy is 
to leave to the institutions the matter of the credit that will be granted 
for any training activity under military auspices, so these are not 
labeled strictly three-semester-hour courses, but the coverage was ap- 
proximately that. The arrangement was about what you would find 
in any standard university during the summer quarter of 8 weeks. 

The institutions, as I have already indicated, both at Shrivenham 
and Biarritz, were set up to accommodate 4,000 students. The first 
term at Shrivenham did not quite reach the full 4,000. At Biar- 
ritz, our first term enrollment was 3,910, and the second term enroll- 
ment was 4,250. The third term enrollment, after there had been 
a directive to cut the number in half, was around 2,250. So that the 
total at Shrivenham was just under 8,000 for the two terms and at 
Biarritz, for the three terms, a little over 10,000, or a total of about 
18,000 men and women who were served in these two institutions. 

There were 8 fields of study included in the curriculum. I shouldn't 
call it a curriculum; I should call it only a series of course offerings. 
One of the greatest advantages we had was the absence of a curriculum. 
All we had was a series of very interesting courses. Anybody could 
take any course that he wanted. Nothing was required; there were no 
degrees, and the tyranny of those academic institutions was completely 
removed. It is a great relief, I assure you, to administer an institution 
when you do not have curriculums or degrees. 

The eight fields of study were Agriculture, Commerce, Education, 
Engineering, Fine Arts, Journalism, Liberal Arts, and Science. There 
were the usual departments under most of these major fields of study. 
We did not offer or attempt to offer any courses in Law except Com- 
mercial Law, which was under Commerce; nothing in Medicine; 
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nothing in Dentistry or Theology or Home Economics. We limited our 
curriculum for the most part to those subjects which are customarily 
taken by freshmen and sophomores. Most of our courses were at 
the freshmen and sophomore level and most of our student regis- 
trants were people at that level. A relatively small number of courses 
at the graduate level were offered, however, ina field such as Education, 
where the facilities were available. We also offered a very few courses 
at the high school level, particularly the second term. It was found 
that some men who had ambitions to go ahead and do engineering, 
did not have high school mathematics, so high school algebra and 
plane geometry were offered. Those courses were plainly designated 
in the numbering system, so there should be no confusion about the 
level of any course. 

There was a total offering of about 330 courses at each of the in- 
stitutions. The courses were not identical at Biarritz and Shrivenham, 
but they followed somewhat the same general pattern. Almost without 
exception, the courses were taught by men who had taught those same 
courses in the United States in civilian institutions. The faculty num- 
bered about 270 at each institution, just a little more than half of 
them being civilians in the first term. The proportion of civilians 
increased, however, partly because military men were constantly being 
redeployed. 

A small number of the military men were glad to accept their dis- 
charges in Europe and become civilians over there and then join our 
faculty as civilians rather than as military men. 

I want to say a word about the quality of the program that was 
maintained. The students were an exceptionally capable lot. I have 
just one figure which I hope will mean something to you. The average 
score on the Army General Classification Test, which was given to 
all the recruits in the Army, was 122 for the student body at Biarritz. 
You can interpret that by knowing that the minimum requirement for 
admission to officer candidate schools in the Army was 110. Our 
faculty members, without exception, were convinced that they were 
teaching better students, on the average, than they were accustomed 
to teaching in their civilian institutions. 

While we set no specific quality requirements for students, the 
number who wanted to come was so great (five to ten times the num- 
ber that would be assigned as quota in almost any unit), that the 
selection naturally took the direction of picking the most capable and 
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the most intelligent. Our professors who taught English composition 
said they never had such good writing by students. The instructor 
who taught the course in play writing is planning to publish a volume 
of the plays that the students wrote in his classes. These examples 
represent the level of quality we had in the students. 

I hope you will pardon what may not seem to be becoming modesty 
in my discussion of the faculty, because I am very proud of the 
instructional staff. My own guess is that they couldn’t be matched 
in any faculty in the United States today, taking it all the way 
through. As I have indicated, the civilian part of the faculty was quite 
mature. Only 42 per cent of the entire faculty were under 40 years of 
age and only 11 per cent under 30. Out of the 254 at Biarritz who 
were teaching in the ordinary academic fields, where a doctor’s degree 
is usually expected—excepting fields like Art and Music, where cus- 
tomarily we don’t find college teachers with doctor’s degrees—out of 
254 in these academic fields, 147, or 58 per cent, had the Ph.D. or 
the Ed.D. or some variant of the doctor’s degree. 

Perhaps some of you are familiar with the plan which the North 
Central Association uses in rating college faculties, whereby a per- 
centile figure indicates the percentage of the North Central Institu- 
tions that are below any given rating. The Biarritz faculty, on 
doctor’s degrees, would have rated at the 97th percentile on North 
Central norms. That is, it was better, just on the item of doctor's 
degrees, than 97 per cent of the institutions that the North Central 
Association accredits. Of those that didn’t have the doctor’s degree, 
75 per cent had the master’s and the few that didn’t have the master’s 
were almost without exception teaching in fields like beginning 
foreign language, where we were much more concerned with the 
quality of a man’s accent and his ability to speak the language than 
with his formal academic training; or in a few cases, secretarial 
studies, engineering drawing and subjects of that kind. 

The faculty members came from institutions and from positions 
where they held relatively high ranks. We had 15 men on the faculty 
who held the title of Dean or Director of an academic division in their 
home institutions. We had 46 who were heads of departments in 
their home institutions; 51 others held the title of full professor in 
their home institutions. That is a total of 43 per cent of our faculty 
that held either the rank of full professor, head of the department or 
dean in their home institutions. 
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They had also an impressive record of publication. We didn’t select 
them on that basis, but we did gather the information, and it was 
very interesting to see the extent to which they had published in their 
own scholarly fields. Curiously, we had several men on the two facul- 
ties who had written the very book that the Army had selected as 
the best text available for a particular subject in the series of educa- 
tion manuals for USAFI courses, and which were used as texts at 
Biarritz and Shrivenham. 

The salary level for these civilian instructors was relatively high. 
The Army placed no restrictions with respect to what we could spend 
for salaries, with one exception. They had an upper limit. They didn’t 
tell us what the total budget for civilian salaries should be. They did 
say that the grand total any man could draw should not exceed 
$8,933.00 a year, including overtime and overseas allowances. Almost 
one-third of our civilian faculty members were at that limit. Their 
salaries were based upon what they were earning back in their home 
institutions. 

I ought to say just a word also about the military organization under 
which we operated. We had some misgivings at first as to whether 
a civilian type of educational institution could be operated under the 
typical army organization. It worked out beautifully, however, for we 
had an especially co-operative personnel. We had a General in charge 
at Biarritz whom I recommend highly to any of you who are looking 
for a university president. It was his first venture in academic ad- 
ministration, but he was an excellent executive and an understanding 
administrator. 

The civilian group was placed in a position where they had the 
final influence over the academic program. My job was as a staff officer, 
directly responsible to the General, and nothing was decided by way of 
academic policy that didn’t come to me first, or sometimes it originated 
with me. The General, and his military subordinates, gave the orders, 
but the academic decisions were determined by the academic people 
on the staff. The result was a very fine working arrangement. 

We had serious difficulty with only one part of the Army organiza- 
tion. That was supply. I suppose that most of us who haven’t worked 
in business offices do not realize what a terrifically complex job it is to 
get the stuff that we had to have around the university. The Army 
supply organization was put to a severe test to meet our needs for 
instructional materials, 
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There was a handicap due to shortage of textbooks. The shipping 
facilities were limited and the requisitioning of textbooks proved to be 
slow. About 10 per cent of our students in the first term did not have 
texts for their courses. The library was similarly limited, although 
that was improved rapidly as the term went along. That was a handi- 
cap, and yet it was overcome very definitely by the quality of the 
faculty. We had men there who could teach without textbooks. In fact, 
some of them didn’t even have a copy of the text themselves. Many 
of them had unfortunately put their small, selected personal libraries in 
their baggage. One thing you learn in the Army is not to depend upon 
delivery of your baggage. My own got to Biarritz just ten days before 
I was to leave the place. Some of our faculty members were teaching, 
as they said, “‘off the cuff.” But they were the kind of men who could 
do it. One of our teachers in Spanish is a good example. He was 
to teach the intermediate reading course in Spanish and found there 
wasn’t a single reading book of any kind available in Spanish. Not 
finding anything for his students to read, he sat down and wrote a book 
himself, and the mimeograph kept a day or two ahead of the class. 
At the same time he was writing a book that he was going to write 
anyhow in Spanish. That was the kind of man we had on the faculty. 

Since you registrars will be dealing with the records, I want to say 
a word about the records that are available for this program. Our 
registrar was Major George A. Chandler, formerly assistant registrar 
at the University of Wisconsin, more recently professor of philosophy 
and sociology at the Principia. He did an excellent job as registrar for 
us. 
Each student was issued at the end of the course, or whenever he 
left the institution, a certificate of accomplishment for that course, 
which indicated what the course was, how many hours it was supposed 
to run, how many hours the student completed, a record of the quality 
of his performance and the signature of the man under whom he took 
the course. The students will carry that record with them and they 
should have it available for you to look at or to make a part of your 
records if they transfer to your institution. There are permanent rec- 
ords that were maintained in the registrar’s office which we were told 
—and I haven’t been able to verify this—will become a part of the 
Adjutant General’s office in Washington, so that the actual transcripts 
ultimately will become available from the Adjutant General’s office 
there. I doubt very much whether that has been set up yet. 
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The marking system followed the Army standard practice with 
respect to quality marks. They have a rating system which they use 
for rating officers and at all other points at which rating is needed. The 
highest mark was Superior, the abbreviation Sup., which is equivalent 
to an A. The next highest mark is Excellent, Ex., equivalent to a B. 
The next mark is Very Satisfactory, V.S., which is equivalent to a C. 
The next mark is Satisfactory; the abbreviation, S., which is equivalent 
toa D. And the lowest mark is Unsatisfactory, which is a failure. 

The catalogues of the courses and a directory of faculties have been 
printed and are available from the Information and Education Di- 
vision in the Pentagon Building, Washington, D.C. Copies are sup- 
posed to have been mailed to every civilian institution in the country. 

A history of Shrivenham has been printed and published and dis- 
tributed. One has also been written for Biarritz and I understand is to 
be printed but has not yet been released. There will be from Biarritz 
a final printed directory and catalogue which will list all the courses 
offered during any term and indicate which term they were offered 
in and will list all the faculty members who served in the institution. 

We made extensive evaluations of the program. You have perhaps 
sensed some of the enthusiasm that I have betrayed for the program. 
We had a great many visitors, both French and American. Without ex- 
ception, they left with the highest words of praise for what they had 
seen. The French were intrigued by the American-type university, 
which was new to them. They were so much interested in it that vari- 
ous groups of them have come together to see if they cannot establish 
in France an American-type university which would be, in a sense, a 
continuation of what was going on at Biarritz, staffed by Americans, 
but available to French citizens who think they might like that kind 
of instruction rather than the kind that they were accustomed to in 
their French universities. 

We had a careful evaluation by means of a questionnaire adminis- 
tered to all students near the end of the first term at Biarritz. I have 
brought a few copies of that along with me and if you want to look 
those over, I will be glad to have them available here at the end of this 
session. 

I might just summarize the student reports in one figure. The most 
significant figure among the answers to many questions is that 95 per 
cent of those who answered the questionnaire were satisfied or more 
than satisfied with what they got. I challenge you to get that per- 
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centage of favorable responses in any civilian institution in the coun- 
try among your students, and certainly in the Army—no group of 
soldiers were ever known before to be 95 per cent satisfied with any- 
thing. They characterized it in their own language as the best break 
they ever had in the Army. They didn’t believe the Army could do 
it, they said. 

There was also an opinion survey among the faculty members that 
I shall not take time to recount. I have copies of the returns from that 
here. In general, the results indicated that the faculty members found 
it the most satisfying educational experience they had ever had. With- 
out exception, they rated their students as among the best they had 
ever had and the responses of their classes were beyond anything they 
had ever experienced in a civilian institution. 

Just in closing, let me report that the Army has had to discontinue 
all of this fine development of educational activities in the European 
Theatre. Troops have been redeployed so fast to this country that the 
manpower remaining in Europe was insufficient to maintain the essen- 
tial services and at the same time spare 2,000 or 3,000 men to be 
studying at universities or in any other type of educational activity; 
so that everything that had been set up by way of an educational 
program has been discontinued in the European Theatre at present. 

As I indicated earlier, Shrivenham closed on the 5th of De- 
cember, at the end of its second term. Biarritz closed at the end of its 
third term on the 8th of March. I would like to have taken time to 
indicate some of the lessons that we think we learned, that might 
carry over into civilian educational institutions. I am not going to 
take time to recount those. You will find them in an article which I 
have written and which has just come out in the April number of the 
North Central Association Quarterly. I commend that to you as a 
source where I give my opinions of some values that we could carry 
over into our civilian institutions from this experience with the Army 
university centers. 

DISCUSSION 

CHAIRMAN THOMASON: Thank you, Dr. Russell. You have had no 
difficulty in convincing us that Biarritz was by far the better of the 
institutions abroad. You have also convinced us that your task abroad 
in this educational program was one of tremendous significance to 
education as a whole. We registrars sometimes think that we have an 
open season declared against us by our faculty members. I think the 
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best way to discuss the paper this morning is simply to reverse that 
order and put Dr. Russell on the other end of the firing line and let us 
shoot some questions at him. I believe I will ask one or two and then 
the rest of the shots may be yours. 

At the beginning, Dr. Russell, you stated that some of the purposes 
of the educational program abroad, one I believe you mentioned as 
the stepping up of the USAFI correspondence work. Would you care 
to comment as to the success of that undertaking over there? 

Dr. RUSSELL: I do not have first-hand information about it except 
that I know in a general way that that effort was very successful. Large 
numbers of men undertook USAFI correspondence courses and also 
the independent study type of courses. At Biarritz, near the end of 
each term, we put on a little sales campaign among our own students, 
who were, many of them, feeling a little sad at interrupting the beauti- 
ful educational experience that they were having. Our sales campaign 
was directed toward encouraging them to enroll in USAFI correspond- 
ence courses. More than 25 per cent of those who had been students at 
Biarritz had signed up in the USAFI correspondence course before 
they left Biarritz, I think, Mr. Chairman, that indicates something of 
the demand for that kind of service. 

CHAIRMAN THOMASON: One other question. You mentioned 
the unit command schools and you said they were working on jeeps 
and typewriters, etc. Were any of these courses strictly academic? 

Dr. RussELL: There is no reason why they could not be. That de- 
pended entirely upon what the unit wanted to have. These command 
schools were maintained for the most part at the battalion level, which 
means that a relatively small military unit maintained them. The talent 
available for teaching might vary widely in that unit, but there is no 
reason at all why, for example, such a subject as foreign languages 
should not be taught and the accomplishment there would be attested 
by a certificate. I think in all of those cases it ought to be verified by 
a USAFI examination, however, rather than accepted on face value, 
because these schools were operated without much central direction, 
entirely under the auspices of the local unit commander, and whoever 
was available as a teacher, they would use. 

CHAIRMAN THOMASON: Thank you. A third and final shot on my 
part. You mentioned the training with civilian agencies. Was this 
training long enough in time to be very beneficial academically and 
for credit?—not that we think always in terms of credit, but sometimes 
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the students come back to us and more or less force us to think in 
that direction. 

Dr. RussELL: Where the training with civilian agencies was done 
under the auspices of an established university, I think you can afford 
to give credit for it. The terms there were eight weeks. I think I would 
do with that credit precisely what you did with people who used to 
go abroad and take a summer session at Oxford of 6 weeks or 8 
weeks, I think you would give credit for that, and I would give credit 
for this, where it was with a recognized institution. Now, where it is 
in an industry or with a hospital or some other agency of that sort, I 
would not accept that as credit except as it might be verified by some 
system of examination which would be recognized. 

Mr. MATHEWs: The students you just mentioned have had final 
examinations, Dr. Russell? 

Dr. RUSSELL: At Biarritz and Shrivenham final examinations were 
given. 

Mr. MATHEWs: The other one you just talked about, I mean. 

Dr. RUSSELL: I can’t answer that for sure. I think at the universities 
they would get examinations the same as any other students, because 
they were there with regular university students, not separated so 
much from them. Sometimes they were housed separately, but in the 
main their program was a part of the university facilities and I think 
they would get examinations. 

Mr. R. H. SCHMDDT: I have noted on the certificates which I have 
received from Biarritz or Shrivenham, 40 periods, which represents 
more or less perhaps a significant interval shorter than is normally 
attached to a 3-hour course. I am wondering if you have any summa- 
tion of practice among American institutions as to whether they count 
that as a 3-credit course. 

Dr. RUSSELL: That is a subject to which we gave a good deal of 
attention and it disturbed me greatly at first, partly because the credit 
comes out in an incommensurate number if you begin to apply any 
formula to it. Colonel Packer, whom I mentioned as having been the 
godfather of this program, justified it on this basis. He said in the 
summer session, most universities that are on a semester program will 
give 3 semester hours of credit for such a course, eight weeks in length. 

In the orientation that we gave the men, I tried to give them this 
kind of an attitude: ‘When you carry these certificates back to a regis- 
trar, you will probably find them applying some kind of a formula 
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which will be based upon time, Eight weeks is 8/18ths of a standard 
semester. Of course, semesters are only 16 weeks in wartime, you 
know, so that means half, and the total credits for a normal program 
might be either 8/18ths or 8/16ths of what would normally be given 
in that time,’”’ and I told these men and women students not to be dis- 
appointed if the registrar comes out with a total figure like 714 or 
624 or something like that by way of total credit hours. 

You are accustomed to dealing with credits from institutions that 
do not have their program set up on quite the same calendar as yours 
and, particularly in wartime, those credits have often figured out 
at incommensurate numbers. When we got through the first term, we 
talked this over in the faculty. I was surprised to find the faculty 
saying, “We covered 3 semester hours of work, I am giving them the 
same as I would give them in my regular course of 3 semester hours.” 
I taught a course myself the second term and I put as much into it and 
got as much out of the students as I would get at the University of 
Chicago, where I regularly teach the same course. 

I think if you would ask faculty members, they would tell you 
in mathematics, in English composition, in any of the standard sub- 
jects of college grade, they got as much accomplished as they ordinarily 
would in a 3-semester-hour course at the same level. In foreign lan- 
guage, the instructors claim they did more. Of course, there was a cer- 
tain environmental factor there that helped out and they had 
extraordinarily good success in the teaching of foreign languages. 

I perhaps should have said that these faculty members are widely 
distributed over the country—we had 140 different institutions repre- 
sented at Biarritz and many institutions were represented at Shriven- 
ham that were not represented at Biarritz. Perhaps many of you have 
heard the story from some of your colleagues in your own institution, 
but if you get hold of any of our faculty members, I am perfectly will- 
ing to rest the case on what the man would tell you. Write a letter to 
the man who taught the course. See what he says they covered. He will 
be a man whose academic respectability I think is unquestioned in 
most cases. 

Mr. KERR: I would like to ask Dr, Russell to make a comment on 
partial credit for these boys who had to leave before the end of the 
term. 

Dr. RUSSELL: My own advice would be not to give partial credit 
for anybody who did not complete the course. I told the students 
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at the outset that no credit would be recognized unless the course was 
completed; they understood it, and I don’t see how you can give credit 
in a small unit. I would not give anything for an incomplete course ex- 
cept as the student might be able to demonstrate competence on an ex- 
amination. If he can take one of the USAFI examinations which are 
available in most of these fields, and show that he knows all of trigo- 
nometry, or enough of it to get a passing level mark, I wouldn’t worry 
whether he had the whole 40 class meetings or left at the end of 20 
or 25 or 30. 

Mr. KERR: When you come to the subject of philosophy, where 
maybe the content of the course is not as well standardized as in trigo- 
nometry, say, would it make any difference on that? 

Dr. RUSSELL: Well, I am perhaps a little hard-boiled on that ques- 
tion. We certainly gave the men to understand that only on completion 
of the course was credit to be expected under any circumstances, I 
think I would be very hesitant, even, in such circumstances, unless you 
feel very generously inclined; I think if you wanted to give blanket 
elective credit or something that way on the basis of having completed 
half of the 8 weeks’ term, you might do it, but Ethics or Introduction 
to Philosophy or almost anything else comes in reasonably standard 
packages today, academically speaking, and I should hesitate to grant 
credit for anything except the complete course. 

MEMBER: I would be interested along the line of credit in a show 
of hands as to what the universities are doing. The Guide put out by 
the American Council recommends 2} semester hours and I won- 
dered whether we should give 24 or 3. Then, I would also like to 
know whether any of the work offered was considered on a graduate 
level. I think you indicated some courses as having been for advanced 
undergraduates or graduate students. 

CHAIRMAN THOMASON: The question is, as I understand it, did 
Dr. Russell consider any of it on the graduate level? 

Dr. RUSSELL: Yes, indeed, we had some courses on the graduate 
level. Ten per cent of our students at Biarritz the first term, and | 
think 9 per cent of the second term, were men with bachelor’s degrees 
already, and in fields like Education, for example, where they wanted 
graduate level courses in School Administration, those courses were 
maintained on a graduate level basis; but those courses were relatively 
few in number compared to the number at the freshman and sopho- 
more level. 
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QuESTION: Do they have different marking systems? How do you 
know what they are? 

Dr. RussELL: The marking system was the same all the way 
through. That is, Superior indicates an A. 

QUESTION: I mean numbering. 

Dr. RUSSELL: The numbering system assigned numbers in the 100 
series for the freshman level, 200 for the sophomore level, 300 and 
400 for upper division and graduate level courses. That is explained 
in the catalogue. I am sorry I didn’t bring one with me. In general our 
whole tendency was to keep the numbering of courses low. Every 
effort was made not to enroll people in courses higher than their level. 
These were men who had been living in foxholes and ruined villages, 
who had been fighting this war, and they were all timid about their 
ability to come back and do a respectable job of academic study. 











Open Forum 


CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: With your permission, we shall now 
open the third session of this convention. The program has been 
labeled a forum. Those of you who have attended this meeting in 
years past will probably agree that these forum periods or question 
box periods, as they have sometimes been described, have been among 
the most helpful sessions of the conventions of this Association. I 
trust that you will find this one tonight as helpful as those have been 
in the past. 

May I tell you what the plan of this program is tonight, with no 
idea at all of making it inflexible? If you desire to change it as we go 
along, you may feel free to do so. We have two short prepared state- 
ments that will deal primarily with the manner of accreditation of 
educational experiences in military service, after which we shall per- 
mit you to direct questions to these two gentlemen. When you have 
finished with them, or they have finished with you, we shall proceed 
with further questions which you have given me relating to the prob- 
lems of the veteran. If all goes as expected, we shall then have a short 
intermission, after which we shall consider the other questions that 
have been submitted on these forms which we passed out to you this 
morning. 

I am going to present to you now two members of the panel who 
will help us in trying to answer your questions, Mr. J. R. Robinson, 
Registrar of George Peabody College and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Association, and Mr. S. A. Nock, Director of Ad- 
missions of Kansas State College. And I also wish to present the 
gentleman who will make the first prepared statement, Mr. George 
P. Tuttle, Registrar of the University of Illinois and Director of the 
Committee responsible for the Guide to the Evaluation of Educa- 
tional Experiences in the Armed Forces. 

Mr. TUTTLE: The Staff and consultants have endeavored to do two 
things: 

1. To obtain information as detailed as possible about all types of 
programs both formal and informal conducted by the various services 
which might have a bearing on the future status of the veteran who 
desires to continue his education in civilian life. 
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2. To study the content, extent, educational level, and purpose of 
the various programs in terms of their similarity to civilian education 
at three levels, undergraduate college, terminal junior college, sec- 
ondary school. 

Recommendations for credit are in terms of (a) credit toward the 
baccalaureate degree; (b) terminal junior college credit; (c) second- 
aty school credit; (d) credit by U.S.A.F.I. or institutional examination 
only. 

When terminal junior college credit is suggested with no recom- 
mendation of credit toward the baccalaureate degree, the meaning 
may not be entirely clear. In such instances the judgment of the con- 
sultants and staff is that the content is of such a nature that it should 
not be accepted toward a degree, but rather that it is analogous to 
vocational work of a sub-professional or semi-professional character. 
Our correspondence has indicated that the recommendations concern- 
ing “terminal junior college credit” have sometimes been interpreted 
to apply to degree curricula. They are not intended to be used as a 
basis for credit toward a baccalaureate degree. 

No one should attempt to use the “Guide” without carefully read- 
ing the Introduction. There are a number of cautionary statements in 
the introduction which should be noted. For example— 

“Obviously, the consultants and the staff could not take into account 
the application of the recommendations to specific cases. No case 
can be settled properly without giving careful consideration to the 
individual’s educational objectives. For this reason, no recommenda- 
tion should be considered as applying equally to all cases. To apply it 
equally might be equivalent to allowing ‘blanket’ credit, which is a 
procedure educational institutions at all levels are seeking to avoid.” 

Again: “The outline of a training program in a service course as 
presented in the ‘Guide’ may not agree completely, either with re- 
spect to length or with respect to content, with the statement of the 
same program presented by the individual. Where this situation exists, 
some adjustment of the recommendation made in the course outlines 
may be necessary.” In general the outlines in the ‘““Guide’’ were the 
latest ones available at the time of publication. 

Again: “‘It should be noted also that it has not always been possible 
to list in the ‘‘Guide’’ all the locations where courses have been given. 
Many times locations have changed since the publication of the sum- 
maries in the “Guide.”’ In other instances information on locations 
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has been incomplete. In general it can be said that a course will be 
substantially the same wherever it may be given.” 

The revised Introduction which went out as a part of the seventh 
mailing contains an important statement concerning procedures in 
obtaining copies of service records, with which users of the “Guide” 
should be familiar. Also in that mailing is a new outline of Special 
Educational Opportunities in all the services which gives additional 
information particularly about the Army Educational Program in 
inactive areas, and a section on the Army University Study Centers, 

The phraseology used in the recommendation with reference to 
U.S.A.F.I. correspondence courses and courses based on Education 
Manuals should be carefully noted. Some correspondence courses are 
reported by U.S.A.F.I. as “Successfully completed.” In the judgment 
of the consultants and staff of the ‘‘Guide’’ this sort of a certification is 
not adequate for accreditation purposes, since it is merely a certifica- 
tion of the completion of the proper number of course lessons. It is 
important to note that all recommendations made in the ‘‘Guide’’ con- 
cerning U.S.A.F.I. correspondence courses should be followed only 
provided the individual report includes certification of satisfactory test 
scores on a subject examination or end-of-course test. The same holds 
true with reference to certifications of courses based on Education 
Manuals. The “Guide” publishes in capital letters—‘‘It is recom- 
mended that credit be assigned only provided it is clear from the certi- 
fication that a U.S.A.F.I. end-of-course test or subject examination has 
been passed with a satisfactory score.” 

There is a cautionary remark in the material concerning University 
Study Centers which may be overlooked. The four University Study 
Centers in operation at the time of publication are indicated in this 
section of the ‘‘Guide.” The statement is then made that there are a 
number of other Study Centers in various theatres, the names of which 
may cause them to be confused with these University Study Centers. 
“Rainbow University,” Zell Am See, Austria is illustrative. Here 
courses have been established based on Education Manuals. Its work, 
and the work of similar centers, should be evaluated as indicated in 
the “Guide” under Education Manuals, and not as provided for the 
University Study Centers. 

A course and subject Index is now in the hands of the printer. Type 
is set and proof approved. It will go out to subscribers as soon as paper 


can be procured. 
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I should like to say that the ‘‘Guide” has been made possible not 
only through the labors of the consultants and the staff, but also 
through the co-operation and material aid of the staff of U.S.A.F.I. 
and of many officers related to the innumerable programs in all the 
armed services and the Maritime Commission. I cannot speak too 
highly of the excellent work done by Dr. Hastings who was Assistant 
Director. Much of the success of the ‘‘Guide”’ is due to his untiring 
effort and his able assistance in writing course outlines and in the study 
of examination materials. 

Perhaps I have said enough to stimulate discussion about the 
“Guide.” I assume that you are here largely for the purpose of asking 
questions. At the proper time I shall be glad to attempt to answer 
questions that occur to you about the use of the ‘‘Guide.” 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: May I present to you now, Mr. Thomas 
M. Barrows, Director of the Commission on Accreditation of Service 
Experience of the American Council on Education? Mr. Barrows will 
speak to you with reference to the work of his Commission, and par- 
ticularly with reference to the G. E. D. test. I am very glad to present 
to you Mr. Barrows. 

Mr. Barrows: Mr. Chamberlain suggested that there would be 
two prepared statements tonight. Unfortunately, since we didn’t 
decide until about 4:30 or 5:00 this afternoon just what I was going 
to talk about, this is far from a prepared statement. Briefly, so that you 
will understand what the Commission is and what we are trying to 
do, I should like to read a statement we have prepared very briefly 
outlining the program. 

In the fall of 1945, the Joint Army and Navy Committee on Wel- 
fare and Recreation recommended the establishment of a Commission 
on Accreditation of Service Experience, to act as a continuing submit- 
ting civilian agency and clearing house, to co-operate with all educa- 
tional institutions, associations and organizations concerned with the 
evaluation of military training and experience of service personnel 
and veterans. 

A special grant was made by the Carnegie Corporation to the Ameri- 
can Council on Education for the purpose of establishing such a pro- 
gram. A commission has been appointed to determine general policies 
and give supervision to the program of this agency. The membership 
of the commission represents a variety of interests, including college 
and secondary school representation and vocational interests, and con- 
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sultants representing the armed forces. The apprentice training serv- 
ice and the Veterans Administration assist in co-ordinating the pro- 
gram with their own activities in this field. 

Among its immediate objectives, the Commission will undertake to 
maintain liaison with the United States Armed Forces Institute and 
other educational programs of the military services and with second- 
ary schools, colleges and universities, the regional accrediting associa- 
tions and others interested in the problem of accreditation. We will 
undertake to maintain a continuing compilation of current accredita- 
tion policies and practices in secondary schools and colleges and to dis- 
seminate information and provide assistance and counsel concerning 
the problems of accreditation through correspondence and field service. 

It seemed clear at the outset that we could not start on this program 
until we knew what practices were now in effect. We had the benefit 
of a number of questionnaires which had been prepared, but, unfor- 
tunately, they were either out of date or contradictory. We started with 
four sets of questions, or four questionnaires, sent to the state de- 
partments of each state, on the secondary school level, and found that 
the four were out of harmony and in some respects quite contradictory. 
So Mr. Turner, the Associate Director of this program, with whom 
many of you undoubtedly have had correspondence, since during the 
war he was in the Navy and in charge of the Accreditation Division 
of the U.S.A.F.I., and I undertook, through a series of field trips, to 
find out, if we could, just what was going on, what are the present 
policies and practices. 

Up to date, we have together conducted and participated in 47 
high school conferences representing 45 states, 10 college conferences 
covering about half of the states, and 7 other meetings such as this, 
regional accrediting associations, the Association of American Col- 
leges, and others. There are 10 additional college conferences 
projected, so that when we finish in another two or three weeks, we 
will have had altogether 77 educational conferences in which we will 
have been in personal contact with the people that are making the 
policies and administering the practices in this field. 

I am assuming you are primarily interested in the college aspect 
of this program, which is quite different in most respects from that 
of the secondary school, and I shall confine my remarks to that. As 
I indicated, what we are trying to find out is what are the actual policies 
and practices among colleges with relation to accrediting service ex- 
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perience, recognizing whatever educational development has taken 
place on the part of these veterans, not only while in the service but 
in addition, in their civilian lives, without regard in many instances 
to when they got it, how they got it or where they got it. 

I know that there are many in the audience who have been at pre- 
vious conferences and I hope that many of you will be at the con- 
ferences still to be held. The questions that we are trying to get an- 
swers to—and we are not doing it with meticulous statistical accuracy 
—are such questions as these: What actually are the colleges doing 
about granting credit, if any—and “if any” is implied in all the ques- 
tions we ask—about granting credit at the college level for basic and 
boot training? 

What are they doing about credit for officer candidate school or for 
the possession of commissions or other ratings? What credit is being 

ranted, if any, for attendance and successful completion of service 
schools? What about the U.S.A.F.I. and other correspondence courses 
taken in their off-duty program while in the service? 

What other examinations, the institution’s own or other standard- 
ized examinations, are being used as a basis of measuring educational 
achievement and accrediting it toward degrees? 

How, and when, are these credits evaluated? What validation is 
required? How much use is being made, or what objections are being 
made to the use of Form 47, the Army discharge Form 100, or the 
Navy and Coast Guard forms 553, and what other evidences of 
achievement are required or accepted in granting such credit? How, 
and when, is it recorded? How much of it is put down as military 
credit, how much is subject credit, and how much is elective? That 
is the kind of questions we are asking. We are getting answers in 
terms of general practices, with exceptions. That is, for example, we 
find that in one group representing a state or two states or three 
states virtually all are following a given practice, with three or four 
exceptions. 

It seemed to us that it would be unwise to try to get specific ques- 
tionnaire answers from each of the institutions, because if we wanted 
to have valid results, we would then have to fill in with correspond- 
ence questionnaires from the institutions that were not represented 
at these particular conferences. After all, we are not interested—and I 
would like to make this very clear—in gaining any uniformity of prac- 
tice. We do not have the ideal policy and practice worked out which 
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we are trying to sell to the colleges. My own personal judgment is 
that there is no more logic to expecting that we should have uniformity 
of practice in connection with the evaluation of service experience 
among all colleges and universities than that we should expect to 
have uniformity in admissions requirements or uniformity in cur- 
riculum. It is clear that our problems, our objectives, our circum- 
stances, vary widely, and the practices should likewise vary to meet 
those different circumstances. The Commission has taken the posi- 
tion from the outset that it recognizes the autonomy of schools and 
colleges and their responsibility to determine their own policies and 
practices of accreditation. Thus, if at any time I seem to be pushing 
in any direction, it is still suggestive. 

One other part of the program which we have in each instance 
spent a good deal of time on, and, as these conferences have pro- 
ceeded, a larger and larger proportion of time, because that seemed 
to be the field in which there was the greatest interest, was the ques- 
tion of admissions, the question of whether and to what extent in- 
stitutions are modifying their quantitative requirements for admission 
and substituting other than the traditional measures of qualification 
for admission in the case of the veterans. That naturally brings up 
the question of the general educational development tests, about which 
I regret to say, as Mr. Tuttle has suggested, there is not widespread 
and complete knowledge. As a matter of fact—and I say this without 
any malice at all—it is astonishing to me how little is known by people 
who ought to know more about the G. E. D. tests. 

Several registrars in recent conferences, knowing that I was to be 
here on this occasion, asked me if I wouldn’t take a few minutes to 
repeat very briefly here the kind of discussion which we have had on 
the G. E. D. tests in these conferences, and Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Chamberlain very kindly allotted ten or fifteen minutes to discuss 
the G. E. D. test, because, whether we like it or not, it is going to 
be an issue before us, and I think we ought to understand something 
about it. 

May I suggest, unless I completely unsell you the idea that it is 
worth while, that all of you take this test? I don’t care whether you 
score it or not. You don’t need to worry about your passing it, because 
I am reasonably certain that you will all pass it, in varying degrees 
in varying sections of the test, but I don’t think that anyone can de- 
scribe it to you or that you can read about it and really understand 
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what it is and what it is not without actually going through the process 
of taking the test seriously yourself. 

As you know, the veteran takes about 8 hours or a little less to take 
the test. I think any of you can complete it in 6 hours if you ever find 
6 hours of leisure time to take it. I don’t think its validity would be 
marred at all if you took it in sections, if you spent an hour and one- 
quarter here and there taking each individual section as a separate 
section. It can be done faster, but I think it is a better measure of the 
test to take it leisurely. 

Why was the test constructed? Why was it needed? It is clear, and, 
as I should indicate here, I am very happy to indicate that the Guide 
to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Forces has 
been accepted in this country by both secondary schools and colleges 
almost with complete universality. I know of no other educational 
instrumentality that has as wide acceptance as this unless it be the 
Carnegie Unit, the traditional 16 units, which we have accepted widely 
in this country for the high school diploma. I think it is a tribute to 
the staff and very largely, although he generously gave it away, to Mr. 
Tuttle, that this remarkable job was accomplished. 

There were a good many, and I among them, who had doubts as 
to whether or not this could actually be accomplished when it was first 
projected. It seemed to some of us an almost monumental task. With 
a very small staff and with tremendous rapidity, this enormous job 
was accomplished, and, as I say, it has been accepted with almost com- 
plete universality at all levels of education, far beyond the hopes and 
dreams of anyone. I can think of no educational achievement in the 
last 20 years that even approximates this from the point of view of its 
general acceptance by educators at all levels. It was clear at the outset 
that it was going to be relatively easy, thanks to the Guide, to measure 
the specific subject achievements, the correspondence courses given 
through U.S.A.F.I., and the interpolation of educational experience as 
represented by study in various service schools. 

It was equally clear that there were aspects of educational growth 
just as valid that might be taking place or have taken place in the 
progress of these young men, whether they got it before they went 
into the service or after they had left school; whether they got it by 
reading, by looking at motion pictures, by discussions, by listening to 
lectures, by informal classes, however, wherever and whenever they 
may have gotten it. 
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We have established too long, I think, in this country a tradition, an 
expectation that the only way a person can learn something is to be 
taught it. Now, whether we accept it or not, it is possible for people to 
learn things that a schoolteacher or a college professor didn’t actually 
teach them and in which we don’t have to measure the attainment in 
terms of block hours of exposure to or participation in a specific study. 

Furthermore, all of our educational media of exchange are ex- 
pressed in specific units, in specific subject-matters embodying rather 
fixed limits of knowledge and fact. It was clear that it would not 
be fair to measure this kind of general educational development on 
the part of veterans in terms of existing standards of examination, or 
any other. I submit that it would be quite unfair to ask a man to 
demonstrate his knowledge of a subject as we think of it in high 
schools, four years after he had left school, unless at the same time 
we are willing to ask high school graduates to return to their schools 
every four years, re-take the final examinations they took in their 
senior year, and validate their diplomas by re-passing those examina- 
tions. I submit that if we asked our own college graduates to return 
four years after being graduated and try to pass the final examinations 
in the courses which they took in their senior year, failure to do so 
to mean the retirement or withdrawal of their degrees, we would have 
relatively few degree holders outside the professions ourselves. 

Furthermore, it was clear that since our subject-matter is not actu- 
ally fixed, we don’t have uniformity throughout the country. Even in 
fields such as American history, it is possible that a final examination 
given to the senior class at an Atlanta high school might not be an 
appropriate examination for the graduating class in a San Francisco 
high school. The Atlanta students might pass it and the San Francisco 
students fail. By the same token, the final examination given in San 
Francisco might be failed by a large proportion of the Atlanta students 
while the San Francisco students would pass it. And so an attempt was 
made to devise a new type of examination which would not penalize 
the person who didn’t know the specific and detailed facts which 
are so characteristic of our subject-matter organization. 

Without any concern or worry about the cost, a staff was gathered 
together under the direction, primarily, of Dr. Lindquist of Iowa, to 
prepare such an examination. It was constructed along relatively new 
lines, at least in three sections. The first section is a more or less con- 
ventional examination in the mechanics of English, spelling, gram- 
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matical form, punctuation, The fifth examination in computation is 
a relatively conventional examination in mathematical computation. 
It is not an examination in algebra or geometry or trigonometry, al- 
though it does draw upon the. fields that we know by those names. It 
is a measure of a person’s competence to make computations in a 
variety of mathematical fields with quite a range of difficulty. 

The three center sections are the ones that are new. They are ex- 
aminations, so-called, within the fields of the social sciences, the 
natural sciences, and literature. 

Many people, examining these tests casually, say, ““Why, they are 
just reading examinations; anybody that can read can pass those ex- 
aminations.”’ 

The plan of the examination is this: a short paragraph ordinarily 
is presented which the examinee may read and, after reading it and 
re-reading it if he wishes to, he is asked a series of questions, multiple- 
choice questions, relating to that reading passage. 

Now, there is this fundamental difference between these tests and 
reading tests. In the selection of the reading passage and reading tests, 
the testmaker deliberately and consciously selects his reading passage 
so as not to give any advantage or any penalty to anyone by virtue of 
his knowledge of the particular field with which the reading passage 
deals. In this examination, exactly the opposite was done, and the 
selection of these passages was made consciously and deliberately to 
penalize the one who does know about the social sciences or the 
natural sciences or literature and to give an advantage to those that 
don’t. The fact of the matter is that people of equal reading ability, 
if these were reading tests, would be expected to score about the same 
on all sections. Actually, the test is extremely discriminating. Where 
it has been taken by groups of faculty members in one high school, 
for example, where the entire faculty took it, it discriminated very 
neatly between those who were competent in the various broad fields 
of social sciences and natural sciences and literature. 

The test is designed not to measure achievement. It cannot possi- 
bly be called an achievement test. It is not that. I suppose the fairest 
way to describe it is that it is a power test within a field. Anyone who 
knows something about the basic principles underlying the social 
sciences should be able to do relatively well in that section, although 
it is not in any sense a test in economics, nor in American history, nor 
European history, nor world history, sociology or political science. 
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In fact, the test cannot in any sense be used for credits. I don’t know 
how, logically, anyone can assign a certain number of credits or a unit 
of high school subject-matter credit for any section of this test, al- 
though some schools apparently are trying to do it. 

It was designed, then, to measure, however and wherever and when- 
ever it may have been taken, the actual general educational develop- 
ment attained or possessed by these veterans, and the recommendation 
of the American Council Committee was that a diploma be granted 
to a veteran who made a certain minimum score requirement. It was 
not proposed that he be given anything but rather, as in all of these 
cases, that we measure that which he has and recognize it. If a man 
has not a high school education, giving him a diploma does not give 
him the education. By the same token, if he has the equivalent of a 
high school education, denying him a diploma doesn’t change the 
fact that he has the education. You cannot take that away from him 
by denying him the recognition for that which he has proven meas- 
urably that he has. 

There is one other aspect, at least, in which the test has been con- 
fused. You have noticed that the minimum recommended standard 
score is 35 on each section, or an average standard score of 45. The 
standard score of 35 is in each case at the seventh percentile on the 
national norm. Perhaps I should say just a word about the standardiza- 
tion. The test was standardized on the largest scale on which any test 
has ever been standardized. Thirty-five thousand high school seniors 
who actually got diplomas took all five sections of this test. Their raw 
scores were translated by the McCall ‘‘T” scale into standard scores 
so that they could be averaged and compared and the standard scores 
then are given in terms of percentile ranges by the nation as a whole 
and by 7 sections, conforming to the regional accrediting associations, 
but since California doesn’t belong in any, it was standardized by 
itself. 

Now, on the nation as a whole, the standard score of 35 is the 
seventh percentile, and people say, “‘Isn’t that pretty low for con- 
ferring a diploma?” The answer is that the seventh percentile on each 
test doesn’t mean that 7 per cent of high school seniors only fail to 
meet that score. If you will visualize a typical distribution of 100 stu- 
dents in each of the five tests, the standard score runs straight across 
at the seventh percentile. That means that out of each 100 high school 
seniors who got diplomas, 7 failed to make the first section, failed 
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to make that standard score, and they therefore failed to meet the re- 
quirements. On test No. 2, 7 failed, but it was not the same 7. There 
may have been 6 new cases that had passed Test 1 but that now failed 
Test 2. Only one repeated. The same would be true for Tests 3, 4, 5, 
with decreasing numbers, because the number of repeating testers 
would decrease. Actually, about 243 out of each 100 high school 
seniors failed to make the standard score of 35, on one or more of 
these examination sections, but 43 of them, having failed one, had 
an average of 45 standard score and so fall within the group. Why 
they picked the arbitrary 20 per cent to be failed among veterans, I 
don’t know, and those that made up the test don’t seem to recall, but 
arbitrarily some place they decided that they would recommend as 
the minimum requirement for a high school diploma, that score or that 
combination of scores which was attained by only 80 per cent of the 
high school graduates. 

Putting it another way, if you have 100 high school graduates who 
took this test and 100 veterans, their exact counterparts, straight 
across, it means that we gave to those 100 high school graduates, 
every single one of them, a diploma. 

It is proposed to grant diplomas to 80 veterans, but to deny them to 
20 who did as well on the test as 20 civilians who received diplomas. 

Now, why should we penalize the veteran? I think that those who 
made the test and are interested in it would say that we recognize 
that the test is not infallible, that it doesn’t attempt to measure many 
of the values, many of the outcomes of high school education. As a 
matter of caution, in order to maintain standards and as a matter of 
conservatism, that margin was left. 

Now, a good many people will say we should not accept students 
for admission to college on the basis of those scores. Well, of course 
not, unless an institution normally admits all high school graduates to 
college, in which case they could very well use those scores. If you 
normally admit only the upper half of the graduating class and you 
want to use this test as a basis for admission, I should think logically 
you would select a score, an average standard score, which would in 
fact select half of the high school graduates, which would have oper- 
ated to eliminate half and accept the other half. If you normally take 
only the upper quarter, you would take even a higher scale. No one 
is suggesting that the veteran be admitted on a lower qualitative basis 
than civilians. It is quite unfair to many of them who are ready for 
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college to require of them, it seems to me, the same specific qualitative 
requirements that we have always required or that we still require for 
civilians. 

The reports from the institutions that are using the G. E. D. test as 
the basis for admission are very illuminating. We recognize that their 
statistics are limited, that their experience is not one of long duration, 
but I have yet to find a single institution which is using the G. E. D. 
test and which has as much as one semester of achievement that says 
it is not an adequate selective measure. There are two or three of our 
most outstanding institutions which, on the basis of the experience 
they have thus far had, tentatively state that it is a more accurate 
prediction, not only of success in college but where in the college 
class the student will rank, by deciles, than college board examina- 
tions, high school records or any combination of other measures which 
they have yet had. 

May I take just a moment to speak of the college level tests, which 
are similar to the high school level except that no mathematics section 
is included. That is because at the college level it is proposed that the 
subject examination in algebra, geometry, trigonometry or whatever 
may be substituted, shall be standardized by giving them to 3,000 in 
each test, college freshmen and sophomores, who had successfully 
completed a year or two of work in the field which was being standard- 
ized or examined. 

I am not convinced that the college level standardization scores are 
as easily translatable into usefulness for colleges. The recommendation 
of the American Council Committee was that on the basis of those 
scores, some advance standing in college be granted for successful 
completion at various levels of these tests. Actually, on the basis of 
half the country covered thus far, almost no college institutions are 
granting advanced standing on the basis of the college level test, and 
those that are are using it as a substitute, not in addition to the evalua- 
tion of service experience, so-called, by the book. 

For example, Reed College in Oregon, does not grant any credit 
for basic training or boot training, nor for officer candidate school, nor 
for virtually any service school experience, even though it is recom- 
mended for college credit in the Guide. Instead, they give to these 
veterans who are interested the college level G. E. D. test. They have 
worked out tentative scores for themselves and are granting from one- 
half semester to one college year of credit. They are not attempting 
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to put that into so many units of this and that. That must be very com- 
plicated for the registrar, not to be able to put it down in the normal 
media, but they somehow are doing it. They are saying that ‘This boy 
gives evidence in our rather strictly liberal arts program,” which the 
other doesn’t seem to apply to, that is, the other evaluation—they 
are saying that “On the basis of these rather remarkable scores made 
by this individual, we think that we can in three additional years put 
him through a course of study or experience which will warrant his 
receiving a Bachelor’s degree.’’ In such a case, they are making his 
requirement for graduation the results of these tests and 90 semester 
hours, to be distributed as they judge best. 

The same thing is being done in a number of other institutions, 
but I say very few. In my personal judgment, it would be virtually 
duplicating credit to give the man credit for officer candidate school 
in military science and tactics, credit for other service schools at- 
tended, correspondence courses taken through U.S.A.F.I., and then, in 
addition, to give him credit for his scores on the G. E. D. test, because 
I would assume that these other experiences, such as correspondence 
courses, training courses, officer candidate school, would have in some 
manner raised his educational development, which would be re- 
flected again in the G. E. D. test. 

Just one further word about it. As I said, the institutions that have 
used the test and are using it are finding some very interesting 
results. Some people have asked me how many institutions are using 
it as a basis for admission. As I say, I have covered only half the coun- 
try. Of those that I have covered—and that includes New York, which 
is pretty well delimited by certain restrictions—I should say that at 
least 60 or 70 per cent of collegiate institutions are admitting stu- 
dents who have not completed the normal, quantitative pattern of 
high school courses. In many instances the student has never at- 
tended high school a single day, and is admitted solely on the basis 
of the results of the G. E. D. test; and thus far the colleges report 
splendid results. 

Whether or not we like the idea of facing the fundamental concept 
that someone can learn something without actually being taught in a 
specific number of clock hours, or whether or not we like the idea 
that someone is questioning our traditional quantitative subject-matter 
standards, I think we cannot ignore the fact that this test may have 
important educational implications. If I seem to be pressing for con- 
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sideration of it, I am asking only this: that before we as collegiate in- 
stitutions throw it aside, we take the test, try it out, and experiment 
with it. 

Most of the criticism or the doubt expressed about the test, I find 
thus far has come from institutions which have no experience what- 
ever with it, and from individuals who have never examined the test. 
Now, I submit that it is quite unfair, not only in this but in anything, 
to base a judgment on hearsay rather than upon experience. It may 
have far-reaching and fundamental implications and I ask only that 
we try it out as individuals, or in our institutions, and that we reserve 
judgment until we know something about it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: At this point this period becomes yours and 
I think we shall open it with the idea of your asking questions from 
the floor. I have ample questions here which we may use if they are 
not forthcoming from the floor, but we shall try the first procedure, 
confining the questions first to matters relating to the veteran, and 
particularly those that you would like to ask of Mr. Barrows and Mr. 
Tuttle. When you arise, I shall appreciate it if you will give your 
name and your institution and state your question as clearly as possi- 
ble, so that the person who is to answer it may get it. If you want a 
show of hands instead of asking a question of someone up here, we 
will use that method along with the other. 

You are a little slow, so I will start this off. How many institutions 
will admit a student who cannot present the 15 or 16 acceptable units 
normally and traditionally required? There are about 200 representa- 
tives in the room and I shall refer the numbers to that. How many will 
admit a student, under some conditions, who cannot present those 
units? May I see your hands? I should say that practically every in- 
stitution represented will. 

Now, let’s put it in another way. How many would recognize the 
G. E. D. test, if passed according to the critical scores or higher, as 
the equivalent of the full 15 or 16 units normally accepted? Let’s see 
your hands on that. I should judge, Mr. Barrows, that that was from 
one-third to one-half of those present. 

How many would accept it as a part of the 15 or 16 units, we shall 
say recognize it for a minimum of 4, 6 or 8 units? Let’s see how many 
would accept it as a part of the 15 units. 

QUESTION: You would just include all of the others, too? 
CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: No, I am not including the others. 
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How many would reject it for all of the 15 units but would allow a 
certain number of units on it? Let’s put it that way. The number there 
is relatively small; I should say about 15. 

Mr. Ray C. MAUL: Mr. Barrows, very early in your excellent 
statement you said in these regional meetings you were seeking the 
answer to a number of questions. Would it expedite matters if we 
asked what extended answers you now have to those questions that 
you asked? 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: He says that that would call for a 
rather long discussion. I think he would like you to be just a little 
more specific in your questions. 

Mr. BARROWS: May I suggest also, I would rather wait until we 
have finished our coverage before we try to draw any general con- 
clusions. It is very dangerous, I think, at this point for me to suggest 
that a certain percentage of the institutions that I have had contact 
with are following this or that procedure, because it is not clear just 
which ones have been followed. I did make one statement, that al- 
most universally they are accepting the Tuttle Committee’s Guide 
as the basis for evaluating service training schools for college credit. 

MEMBER: I started with a question concerning credit for basic or 
boot training. May we go right through that list and determine by a 
show of hands what the feeling is here? 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: We might just as well start with that, 
because it relates to our problem. Shall I try to put it this way? As- 
suming that basic or boot training is referred to, and I suppose three 
months is a minimum of training, how many grant some credit in 
military science, physical education or a combination of those for 
what we call basic or boot training? Will you show your hands? Well, 
I would say that is fully 80 per cent. 

Let’s see how many do not grant any credit under those conditions 
for basic or boot training. Perhaps the preceding number is a little 
more than 80 per cent, 90 or 95 per cent. 

QUESTION: May I ask for a modification of that? What institutions 
will allow credit for the proportionate time in military service? 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: That is, you mean they make the credit 
proportional to the amount of time they are in military service? 

ANSWER: Exactly. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: How many institutions follow the 
practice of making the amount of credit granted in military or physi- 
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cal education proportional to the amount of time in service? We are 
speaking now of what we might call blanket credit in military science 
or physical education, not credit for your special service courses. 

In connection with that, may I read one other question which is in 
here before we go ahead? How many would differentiate in the grant- 
ing of this credit for basic training between the man who is an enlisted 
man and the man who came out as a commissioned officer? Is there 
any differentiation in the amount of credit you grant? How many do 
make a differentiation? That is a very small number. I should judge 
not over 15. Am I correct in assuming from that that you have set and 
established the amount of credit in military science, physical education, 
or both, which you give for basic training, and you give it to a person 
irrespective of his rank on leaving the army? I want to be sure we 
interpret that correctly. All right, now, the next question. 

Mr. C. R. WOLFE: I wonder if that small proportion isn’t due to 
the fact that those schools that are R.O.T.C. schools are making the 
differentiation, and those schools that don’t have R. o. T.C. are not 
granting credit for military science. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: Let me see a show of hands of those 
schools that have R.O.T.C, units, to get an idea of how many there are. 
I should judge about 35 or 40. Now, in those schools, how many of 
you will permit the man who comes out with a commission to have 
more credit in that general field, military science or physical education, 
or both, than you would the enlisted man? Well, the number in the 
R.O.T.C. schools is perhaps half. Of course, it appears to be very 
small in the total group. 

Mr. MATHEWs: Is it fair to ask questions such as you have been 
asking of all types of institutions? Isn’t it true that institutions with 
military training, the R.O.T.C., require for their degrees above the 
customary 120 or 126 as many hours as they allow credit for military 
training? I am sure that is widely practiced. Those who give credit 
hours for physical training merely add that to the customary degree 
requirement, whereas institutions that don’t attach credit value to 
physical activities add nothing to the total required for degrees. Now, 
isn’t the practice similar with reference to both military training and 
physical education? That is to say, if the institution has military train- 
ing, the credit allowed is merely added to the customary degree require- 
ment and therefore the institution that doesn’t have a military unit 
could hardly be expected to allow credit for the military training. 
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CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: As a matter of fact, Mr. Mathews, a 
great proportion of them do allow it, probably 90 per cent of those in 
this room, even though perhaps not over 40 or 50 are R.O.T.C. 
schools. 

Mr. M. H. Moore: We allow no credit for physical education or 
for the first two years of military training, but for the advanced course 
in our R.O.T.C. unit we do, and that is the basis upon which we give 
credit for commission; not for the regular boot training. 

Mr. Barrows: In our discussions in these various small regional 
group meetings, we have broken the discussion down into two sec- 
tions. First, the undergraduate physical education and basic military 
science and hygiene credit, where an institution does not grant any 
credit to its civilians for physical education but does excuse the vet- 
eran from taking the required physical education, we have assumed 
that is the equivalent of giving credit. 

I think the point raised by the gentleman is quite correct. At Reid 
College the requirement for graduation is 120 semester hours and 8 
semesters of physical education, for which no credit is given. Now, 
if they excuse the veteran from taking any physical education, that is 
the exact equivalent I submit, of the institution which has a degree 
requirement of 128, including 8 in physical education, but that gives 
the veteran those 8 units of credit and excuses him from further 
participation. 

The other question is that, generally speaking, the R. O. T. C. 
institutions do not grant more credit than the non-R. O. T .C. institu- 
tions for basic training as it applies to physical education or other 
requirements of the institution. The additional credit, 12, 14 or 16 
units, whatever is given, is at the upper division level for senior 
R.O.T.C. Is that not true in most colleges? Would that not apply to 
most of your institutions? In general, those institutions which grant 
advanced credit, junior-senior credit for advanced R.O.T.C. leading to 
reserve commissions, are with some exceptions, granting the same 
amount of credit that they give civilians for successful completion 
of that senior R.O.T.C.; the same amount of credit that they 
give civilians, they grant to officer candidate school graduates 
with commissions in the service. I think that is thus far almost 
uniform practice. I would be interested in knowing how many 
R.O.T.C. institutions which give commissions or give programs lead- 
ing to commissions do not grant to successful officer candidate school 
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veterans that amount of credit without having them take the work in 
the junior-senior year. How many exceptions are there to the general 
rule that you give the same credit to the officer veteran that you give 
to civilians completing the officer candidate school work? 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: May we have a show of hands on that? 
There are two exceptions. Thank you. 

Is there another question? 

MR. R. H. ScumupT: I wonder if any of the R.O.T.C. institutions 
allow credit in military training to returned students or incoming 
students who have been members of the Women’s Army Corps. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: That relates to the woman veteran 
now. To what extent do you allow this credit in military science, physi- 
cal education, or both, to the woman who might not, in the normal 
process of things, have been eligible to take military science in the 
institution? How many represented here would allow the credit to the 
woman graduate? Well, I should judge about 40 or 50 hands showing 
of the total in the room. I take it from that that there are a great many 
in here who would not allow the credit to a woman veteran. 

Mr. CarTER: I am interested in knowing if these people allow 
credit for physical education or toward meeting the physical educa- 
tion requirement when they have already had the physical education 
in college before going into the service. Four semesters of physical 
education is required and the boy may be in the service two or three 
years. When he returns, do you allow him two additional credits in 
physical education or do you allow him four, and two of hygiene, if 
he has already had hygiene? 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: I think the practice is to allow that 
proportion of the physical education which a student has not already 
completed and placed upon his record. Does anyone want to speak 
on that? That would seem to be rather uniform. 

Mr. THOMPSON: Mr. Barrows, I wonder if you would give an 
indication as to a recommendation, or whether you have any knowl- 
edge concerning the practice of permitting the civilian to have the 
same rights and privileges regarding the G. E. D. test as the returned 
veteran. 

Mr. Barrows: That is a question which has come up many times. 
The general impression is that the G. E, D. test may be given only to 
men in service and to veterans. That is true of Form A. Form B, which 
is available through the Cooperative Test Service to established off- 
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cers of educational institutions, may be given to anyone you wish. A 
few institutions are using it to validate high school graduates about 
whom they have some doubt, but its use up to the present time for 
any except veterans and men in service has been very, very small. It 
may become more widely used as time goes on, but up to the present 
time it is very rarely used. Ordinarily, the civilians entering are meet- 
ing the requirements by the conventional pattern of high school 
graduation and it has been used thus far, generally speaking, to meas- 
ure the educational development of mature veterans. 

The recommendation or the practice which a good many are follow- 
ing is to use that only for rather adult people, men of 20, 21, up to 
25, who obviously should not and cannot and will not go back to 
high school. There are a considerable number who are faced with 
the problem of either going on with education at the collegiate level 
or stopping altogether. They just aren’t going back to high schools, 
because the high schools don’t want them and don’t encourage them. 
I submit that if any of us were high school principals, we wouldn’t 
want a Marine sergeant, a veteran of Okinawa and two or three other 
campaigns, 25 years old, playing around in the 9th grade. There is 
nothing against him, but he doesn’t belong there, doesn’t want to 
be there, and I am sure wouldn’t fit in there, in spite of all the picture 
magazine exceptions that show this Marine sergeant or an Air Corps 
major back in the 11th grade in the little red school house, which is 
eye-wash. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: There is one aspect of this we haven’t 
touched upon. How many colleges or universities now, as represented 
here, are giving credit on the basis of the G. E. D. test at the college 
level? We are speaking now of the four-part college test as opposed 
to the five-part high school test about which we have been talking. 
How many would allow some credit at the college level for successful 
completion of those tests? I should judge that there are 30 hands up 
in the room, at least. 

Here is an interesting sidelight on that. Would anyone know of a 
graduate or professional school that would refuse to recognize that 
credit after it had been given at the undergraduate level? Any com- 
ment on that from either the floor or the platform? 

MEMBER: I wrote to Emory University just on that very thing and 
I got word back that while they recognize the G. E. D. test as a very 
good test, they would reserve the right and the privilege to give their 
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own admission test to people who have passed this G. E. D. test on the 
high school level. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: You mean if they were being ad- 
mitted to the graduate school or their professional schools, etc. 

MEMBER: We had some students who wished to take it and we 
gave it to them. They will not admit them. 

Mr. DWENGER: I don’t know what the answer would be from our 
point of view, because when we admit people to medical school, we 
want them to be allowed to practice medicine in every one of the 
48 states. Now, there we run into the state law and we couldn’t 
answer that question in New York State without consulting the State 
Department of Education, and we would, I am afraid, run into the 
answer that was given to that by the different state departments, The 
men, when they come up to get a license to practice medicine in any 
state, have to conform to the legal requirements in that state, so the 
answer to that question seems to get you into all sorts of involvements 
with the state law. 

Mr. Barrows: It might be of interest to you to know that thus 
far the only graduate professional group that has taken a position on 
this is the medical schools. They reported to us officially that they 
have taken definitive action, namely, that they will not go beyond 
your degrees or the requirements for admission to medical school. If 
the undergraduate pre-medical program includes credit interpolated 
for subject-matter, that is, for service experience, service schools, or 
G. E. D. tests, that will be acceptable to the medical schools as a 
group, with this exception, that no substitution for actual in-course 
work may be made for the specific requirements of the medical school. 
If the medical school required two years of chemistry and two of 
biology and one of physics and mathematics, those must be taken in 
course, but all the rest of the requirements, known as electives, may 
be anything that you, as undergraduate institutions, grant. 

The question that has just been raised was also raised in two meet- 
ings I have just come from in New York, in which all of the prac- 
tices regarding admission and regarding advanced standing are in 
doubt in the minds of New York institutions because the Board of 
Regents not only prescribes all of the requirements for admission and 
the curriculum but licenses all people that need licenses, and those 
licensing requirements are now in terms of units, ordinarily, and they 
are a little afraid as to what may happen to a man who was admitted 
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to college without having completed 16 units in high school. Even 
though he successfully completes his college undergraduate work and 
his professional medical work, he still may not be licensed to practice 
medicine in New York because he didn’t have third year algebra. 

Mr. STEGGERT: Aren’t we possibly confusing the two levels, the 
college level and the high school level, when speaking of acceptance 
by professional schools? On the one hand, it is a question whether pro- 
fessional schools will accept as entrance requirements, credit for work 
on the college level, examination at the college level, or whether they 
are accepting the high school level. I know of no professional school 
that will accept content credit for the examinations on the college level, 
but they will of course recognize the high school level. In the State of 
Illinois a student must be a graduate from an accredited high school or 
have 15 acceptable units. Now, after a student has passed the G. E. D. 
test at the high school level, he may still not have 15 high school units; 
he may not have been graduated. 

I took the matter up with the superintendent of the Department of 
Education and Registration and while he quoted the law in its exact 
wording, he said that if a high school will give a diploma on the basis 
of the G. E. D. test, the State Department will recognize that and the 
student will get his general qualifying certificate, regardless of the 
requirement of 15 units. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: I assume this question refers to the 
credit given at the college level and I assumed that that was the point 
to which Mr. Barrows spoke. We did not have reference to the testing 
at the high school level at all, although that might enter into the 
picture. 

Mr. THOMASON: Mr. Tuttle, in the Guide you indicate that a cer- 
tain length of time is necessary to complete most, if not all, of those 
courses there for credit. The veteran’s record, however, frequently 
points out that he completed the course in less time than is indicated 
in the Guide. Does that fact in itself invalidate any credit that might 
be recommended? 

Mr. TUTTLE: I would say not necessarily. You will find those 
discrepancies between the actual fact and what is published in the 
Guide. The reason usually is the rapid changes in these courses. You 
will find a statement in the introduction regarding that situation, 
where it is suggested that in most instances it is probable that an ad- 
justment can be made without invalidating the complete course. If 
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there is too much variation from the course as published, about the 
only way of getting at the credit I should say would be by examination. 

Mr. W. B. Gray: I would like to return to the G. E. D. college 
level test for a minute and ask Mr. Barrows two questions, which 
may be amplified by a show of hands. There were some 40 to 50, I 
believe, who indicated they gave college level credit for the G. E. D. 
college level test. I am wondering if those who indicated they did give 
credit gave the amount recommended by the American Council Com- 
mission or whether they give somewhat less than the 6 hours in each 
of the four areas. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: Do you want a show of hands on that? 

Mr. Gray: Yes, or maybe Mr. Barrows can answer it from his 
experience. 

Mr. Barrows: No, I don’t know. This is the largest showing of 
hands of institutions that are granting college level credit for the 
A.B. degree for the college level G. E. D. test that I have run into. I 
haven’t run into a 15 or 20 per cent showing yet. That must mean that 
the areas, the part of the South that I haven’t visited and the middle 
West, are more progressive and liberal in that regard than the rest 
of the country. 

I don’t know how much credit is being given. As I say, it varies in 
the few institutions that I have run into thus far. It varies largely on 
the basis of the qualitative score made by the veteran. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: We might try a show of hands on it. 
Let’s see if I can state this correctly. How many of those institutions 
that indicated some few minutes ago that they gave some credit at 
the college level on the basis of successful passage of the G. E. D. 
test, give the full six semester hours in each of the four tests at the 
college level? How many give the full six semester hours? Thank you. 
Now, how many would give somewhat less than that on the test? 
About four report that they would reduce the amount somewhat. 

MEMBER: I should like to ask Mr. Barrows a question. If the vet- 
eran has established a credit in one or more courses that fall within 
one of these fields, would that disqualify this veteran from getting 
credit in that area? 

Mr. BARROWS: The question was, if a veteran had already estab- 
lished credit, you mean by earlier college attendance in these fields, 
would that disqualify him from getting credit? 

The answer to that is up to the institution. We are not intending 
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to prescribe to anybody what they should do. We are pointing out in 
some instances what the actual effect of the policy is. It would seem 
to me if a man had finished his freshman year in college, that any 
credit in the G. E. D. test, unless he was at the 99th percentile in all 
sections, would be a duplication of credit, because this is an attempt 
to measure into the sophomore level his general educational develop- 
ment. If he has already had 30 hours of credit in college, it seems to 
me that should be an absolute outside limit of advanced standing that 
you would give to the G. E. D. test. That is a personal judgment and 
not official. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: I am going to take a few liberties with 
my Chairmanship now and pass to a related subject. This question 
comes up two or three or four times. To what extent are we obligated 
or do we actually submit these curricula to the Veterans Administra- 
tion that are required under Public Law 16 and which they threaten 
to require under 346? Now, I doubt if there is any uniformity in that, 
depending upon the particular veterans’ facility with which you are 
dealing, but I wonder if one of these gentlemen up here would like 
to speak for just a minute to that point. Mr. Rosenlof? The question 
relates to this point, generally. To what extent do we or are we obli- 
gated to give these curricula? Under Public Law 16, as I understand 
it, the Veterans Administration ask that you submit the whole four- 
year curriculum to them that the student is going to take. In Liberal 
Arts, for example, it is next to impossible to submit it in detail, in 
view of the wide latitude in choice of subjects. 

Mr. ROSENLOF: There is a question being raised just now in our 
section of the country as to a threatened invasion of the integrity of 
the institutions, in that the Veterans Administration is now beginning 
to and has actually developed forms upon which they are asking the 
institution involved to report the curriculum for which a soldier or a 
veteran has been registered, indicating the courses he is now registered 
for, indicating futhermore the courses he will still be required to reg- 
ister for before the completion of his program of studies has been as- 
sured. The feeling in our section of the country is that that is an inva- 
sion of the integrity and authority of the institution; that we are not 
obligated to furnish these data with respect to the courses for which 
registered or soon to be registered for. We feel, further, that that is 
not necessarily information that will always hold true to form. We 
have a feeling that in the case of many of these veterans, the credit 
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they may have earned prior to coming into the institution, even though 
not necessarily applicable to the degree in question, is nonetheless 
acceptable as elective credit. At the same time, the institution will 
require that he meet certain group requirements for the degree in 
question. 

I have a real doubt in my mind as to whether or not the scheme is 
workable and that very many institutions will accept the responsibility 
of either furnishing it themselves or allowing the Veterans Adminis- 
tration to send its officials into the institution and there copy their 
records. I should hesitate very much to see that happen. I don’t know 
whether that is answering your question or not. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: Mr. Robinson or Mr. Nock, would 
either of you are to comment on that? 

Mr. Nock: We feel the same way. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: I would like to put it this way. How 
many institutions under Public Law 16 have “gotten away” with this 
little practice of submitting, for example, a curriculum in Engineering 
as you have it in the catalogue and then saying thereafter, ‘That 
student is taking this particular engineering curriculum and you have 
it. That is it.” Are there institutions represented here that have done 
that? A good many have. I know with some facilities we can get 
away with it and some we cannot. 

QUESTION: Are there any liberal arts institutions that have gotten 
away with it? 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: Are there any liberal arts colleges, as 
opposed to universities or other types of schools, that have been able 
to get away with that, as we put it? Well, there seem to be half a 
dozen, anyway, that do. 

MEMBER: We advised them we didn’t have time and didn’t have 
enough stenographic help to do it and they have never complained 
if we didn’t send it in, but now they have actually given us these 
forms—lI think it is 1905-D, to fill out for all of those, for both 346 
and 16. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: Has anyone actually been threatened 
with the withholding of the payment for the student, that is, his 
tuition or fee, if those are not forthcoming in detail? Has anyone 
been given that ultimatum? 

Mr. ROSENLOF: I think it might be added that probably the direc- 
tive for this new kind of reporting is coming from Washington 
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rather than from the regional areas themselves. In the State of Ne- 
braska, the Veterans Administration officers there are not at all 
anxious about this thing and I rather suspect they are going to be glad 
to forget all about collecting the information or even asking us to 
furnish it for them. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: There is pretty good evidence, from 
the comments that have come to me during the intermission, that 
you are not through with this veteran problem entirely. Someone is 
laughing and remarks up here that you will never get through with 
it. Well, that is a fact, but I mean through with your immediate 
questions. Now, this is your meeting. We have a long list of other 
questions that have been asked here about the more regular additional 
part of the registrar’s work, but if it is your desire, we will go on 
for a few minutes on this veterans’ problem. Does someone have a 
question that they would like to ask in connection with the veterans 
G. E. D. test, credit evaluations, etc.? 

Mr. BARROWS: May I ask you one — Have any of you any 

reason to doubt the security of the G. E. D. tests? Are there any who 
are not using the G. E. D. tests, taking that action or not using them 
because you doubt the security of the test? 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: Would anyone like to speak to that 
question? 

Mr. Barrows: I might say in that connection that we know of 
three instances where, momentarily, the test has been broken. In all 
cases it was plugged up immediately, and the test is of such a nature 
that it has no cumulative effect. I have agreed in all these meetings 
that we have gone around to that if anyone hears rumors about the 
validity of the test being violated or the security of the test being 
violated, if they will let our office know, we will check with the 
services, and at any time that, in our opinion, the validity of the test 
or the security of the test has been violated, I can assure you that we 
will notify all institutions immediately that we have reason to doubt 
the security of the test, and that therefore, it should not be used any 
longer. In other words, until you hear officially that it has been broken, 
I think it is perfectly fair for you to assume that it has not been 
broken, if you will assume the responsibility of notifying us of even a 
vague rumor. 

Occasionally, you hear rumors; a boy says, “Well, we ought to have 
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passed it, because we had some help in it.” Find out just where that 
help was. I don’t care about the boy’s name, but if it is true, we wili 
tell you. We have had about a half dozen of those. Every one of them 
has been proved to be false, and in checking back, the institution has 
said they quizzed the boys again in each case and the boys admitted 
that they were really just making conversation. 

Now, we are just as much concerned, if not more so, with the 
security of this test as any of you. Incidentally, there are two alternate 
forms, additional alternate forms, at the high school level now under 
construction. It is anticipated that Form C, which will be an equiva- 
lent form of the other two, will be turned over by the Army, which 
is paying for it, to us and we will administer it through civilian educa- 
tional agencies established under contract, the tests being on loan, 
much as the college boards are administered, and if the security of the 
test of that form is broken, it will be educators that break it. So we 
are expecting by summer or by early fall to have some 200 or 300 or 
400 testing agencies established in educational institutions administer- 
ing the new form of the G. E. D., which will give us a constant check 
and an absolutely secure test. I don’t mean to imply that either of the 
other tests is doubtful. I am personally convinced that their security 
has been maintained and that they are both perfectly valid at the 
present time. 

Mr. I. M. SMITH: Mr. Chairman, I have heard considerable about 
the test on the high school level, where the youngster has had several 
weeks of training before he takes the test. Now, that is rumor up to 
date, but it came from secondary school people. 

Mr. BARROWS: The question of preparing for the test is a very 
difficult one. Someone raised the question as to whether or not a 
veteran about to take the test, or proposing to take the test, who was 
advised to “get hold of a book on English grammar, study it carefully 
in preparation for the test,’’ was violating the validity of the test. 

My own judgment is that I don’t care when or how he learned 
English composition. I just want to know, does he know it? And if 
he learns it in three or four weeks before, that is one thing. Now, 
if, on the other hand, someone has a copy of the test and goes through 
it with a person, item by item, giving him the answers, so he learns 
only the answers, not the whole thing, because any test is a sampling, 
that is what I would call a violation of the test. If someone, thete- 
fore, reviews general mathematics, algebra and trigonometry, solid 
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geometry and a few other things, and comes through with flying 
colors on the test, I think that is all right. 

If someone says, ‘Now, there is no use learning compound interest, 
because there is no item about compound interest, but you would 
better learn something about triangulation, because there is a question 
about that,” that would be, to my mind, a violation of the security of 
the test. 

Now, I have no evidence that anybody is coaching people with 
the test. I think it is perfectly legitimate, just as you might say to any- 
one else, if a boy were going to take your entrance examinations, a 
civilian, and somebody says, ‘““You would better bone up on English 
grammar,” and he gets hold of a book and studies English grammar 
and then comes and passes your test, would you say that was improper? 
I think we would all agree that is all right. And so it would be, I 
think, in this test. 
_ After you have taken this test—and I hope all of you will—I 

submit that there isn’t any possibility of coaching a person for the 
test unless you have possession of the test and the key and are 
deliberately dishonest in so doing. I wouldn’t know what to suggest 
to a veteran about to take the test. I wouldn’t know what to suggest 
that he do in preparation for the social science section except to learn 
a good deal about economics, political science, sociology, anthropol- 
ogy and history, and after he had learned all those things, I think 
he would do pretty well on the test. Now, if that is improper coach- 
ing, I am wrong. 

Mrs. Happ: I would like to know whether there are any agencies 
through which these tests can be administered. We might have a 
student applying from Boston and we have various devices through 
which we could administer these tests by mail to the student, but is 
there any agency through which those tests could be administered, 
which would make the thing a little simpler? 

Mr. Barrows: At present, you can either have it administered 
through the Veterans’ Testing Service of the American Council at 
Chicago or it can be administered through any one of about 100 
agencies of that organization which are now established, or it could 
be administered, I think, by the state department of education of any 
state. I think in virtually all states except New York, the state de- 
partment of education would undertake to administer the test to any 
citizen, any resident of that state, or to have it done in his home town 
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and report the scores to you, at the high school level, as a basis for 
admission. I think if the boy writes you from Arizona, if you write the 
State Department at Phoenix, for example, they will see that the 
test is administered to him under proper security and report the 
scores to you. I think that would be true of every state in the Union 
except New York, which at the present time doesn’t recognize the 
G. E. D. test at all. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: Are there any institutions that are 
authorized to give these forms? 

Mr. Barrows: Yes. There are 90 institutions now giving Form 
A and probably 400 institutions giving Form B. 

QUESTION: Where could we find what institutions they are? 

Mr. Barrows: If you will write to the American Council, we can 
tell you where the nearest one is. Ultimately, we expect to have those 
established and publish the list, when we get this new program into 
effect. In the meantime, I think the easiest way would be to write to 
the state department of education of the state in which the student 
then is, so it doesn’t have to come to you except for New York, and 
in New York I think that Columbia University, New York University, 
or a good many others would administer the test, as they are doing in 
some instances even without the formal recognition of the test. 


CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: There are two other questions here : 


that have been submitted with reference to the veterans that I think 
might be worthy of a show of hands. How many institutions restore 
veterans to good standing who are on probation or suspended prior 
to entrance into service when they return to the institution? May we 
have a show of hands, please? Perhaps I should qualify it a little 
bit. How many would restore them to good standing, or readmit 
them, in other words, remove the penalty attached to either a proba- 
tion or a drop? Again, a show of hands, please? I should judge there 
are about 30 or 35 hands raised. 

In how many institutions is the registrar the certifying agency in 
dealing with the Veterans Administration? I presume that question 
refers to the registrar as being the immediate liaison between the 
institution and the Veterans Administration. How many use their 
registrar in that manner? I should say not over 15 or 20 per cent. 
I assume it follows that some special personnel officer or veterans’ 
counselor has been appointed in the remainder of the institutions. 

Mr. McGraw: On what basis does the Veterans Administration 
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pay the state-supported or publicly-supported institutions for the in- 
cidentals? Do they pay just what is in the catalogue or do they pay 
on the basis of the semester hour basis? 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: I will try to get some information on 
that, Mr. McGraw. There are two reasons why that question is dif_- 
cult. It may be that not all registrars are acquainted with the financial 
arrangements with the Veterans Administration. That is the first 
reason. The second reason is, it is exceedingly difficult to explain the 
question. As I understand it, it is about like this. Upon what basis is 
your institution being paid by the federal government for the student 
under Public Law 346? Is that right? State-supported institutions. 
Now, let’s see if I can frame the question this way. How many, first, 
to your knowledge, are receiving only your stated catalogue tuition or 
incidental fee? I am talking about publicly-supported institutions now. 
How many get nothing more than that? May I see your hands? That 
would be about 15 or 20. Now, how many have been able to command 
the non-resident fee? Well, that is perhaps another 20. Now, I know 
of no other way to put this except to ask how many have been able to 
work out some other arrangement? 

I can give you one illustration. One state university that I happen to 
know about insisted that its fee was nothing but an incidental fee and 
brought forth the evidence to demonstrate it. Then it said, “You 
should pay us the incidental fee plus that guaranteed tuition rate 
which the Veterans Administration adopted of $45.00 a quarter, the 
two in combination.” Are there any institutions that are working 
under that kind of combination? That institution seems to be unique. 
Oh, Mr. Nock back here has the same sort of arrangement. 

Well, let me put it one other way. How many publicly supported 
institutions—and I will not ask you to commit yourselves as to what 
you are getting—are getting something more than your non-resident 
fee would be? I see about six or eight hands. Apparently, not very 
many have gone over on the contractual basis as yet, although there is 
provision for that. 

MR. ROSENLOF: There is one comment that might be made, and I 
cite this on the evidence of the Veterans Administration officials in the 
Seventh Service Command area. It is to this effect, that the Veterans 
Administration does not expect any institution to accept veterans under 
either 346 or 16 with the idea that they are going to lose money on the 
proposition. They want the institution to get a legitimate amount for 
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the education of each of these individuals. They are not adamant in 
their position as to whether it is on a cofitractual basis or on the basis 
of the fees stated in the catalogue, plus a non-resident fee. One insti- 
tution that has been charging a minimum of $25.00 per semester non- 
resident fee of all students is the first of September going to go im- 
mediately to a $75.00 semester non-resident fee and fully expects that 
that change in its non-resident fee will be supported by the Veterans’ 
Administration, provided that the civilian non-resident fee is the same. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: What you say is true, Mr. Rosenlof, 
but the fact remains, of course, that there is every variety of practice 
throughout the country and, of course, what is disturbing most people, 
I think, is the feeling that they are getting “nicked,” as it were, as com- 
pared to some other institution, and this is an endeavor, I think, to try 
to find out what is happening to someone else, so you can better 
judge what ought to happen to you. 

Mr. McGraw: That is all right. Public Law 346 provides only two 
avenues, one what is called the customary tuition and the other a sem- 
ester hour basis. 

Mr. ROSENLOF: On the second of those avenues that you speak of, 
it is also true that the institution is liable to be nicked, if I may use 
your expression, if it goes to the contractual basis, for this reason, that 
you figure the costs on the contractual basis in terms of the enrollments 
of the previous semester. The previous semester enrollments were 
exceedingly small. For example, in one institution, the first semester 
of this year, the enrollment of veterans was 434, so that they use 
an expression—someone here may know what it is, but they use an 
expression with respect to the student term hour on the basis of which 
you determine a fixed amount as the cost of education. Let us say 
in this institution I have just referred to, with 434 veterans, it figured 
out there was approximately $7.78. That was fine for figuring 2500 
students in that institution for this semester, but for next semester 
we are going to have to re-figure that again and it will drop immedi- 
ately to a figure much less than $5.00 per student term hour, and 
then the institution will immediately lose money on that basis. So you 
have to watch this. This institution did the other thing and decided it 
would not go on a contractual basis but it would simply raise non- 
resident fees to $75.00 a semester. 

Mr. McGraw: You don’t have to, on a contractual basis. 

Mr. ROSENLOF: No, I understand that, but it was detrimental to 
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that institution to do it. A state institution that can’t get $500.00 a 
year on all tuitions can’t charge it. 

Mrs. I. M. Davis: We have been told recently that if the expenses 
of the veteran for tuition fees and books exceed $500.00 in an 
academic year, the institution may collect from the Veterans Adminis- 
tration in excess of $500.00 if the student has a period of entitlement 
extending beyond that year, and that for every $2.10 collected over 
the $500.00 limit, one day of entitlement will be deducted from the 
man’s certificate. I would like to know whether or not any institutions 
here have already been paid by the Veterans Administration on that 
basis. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: Has any institution been paid more 
than the $500.00 top limit by virtue of this regulation which has 
been mentioned over here? 

You believe it is in effect. That was in one of the American Council 
announcements, wasn’t it? I presume most of the public institutions 
didn’t pay too much attention to it. 

With your permission, I am going to turn to questions other than 
veterans for a few minutes. Some of these people are very much 
interested in some of these things. We will not get to cover them 
all but we may get to touch some of them. There are a small group 
of questions here relating to this business of limitation of enrollment. 
I have tried to put it in some form that may be helpful to the people 
who are interested. I assume to start with that all non-state-supported 
institutions are probably on the verge if not actually at the place of 
limiting enrollments. May we put it this way first? Are there privately- 
supported institutions that have not found it necessary as yet to limit 
enrollments? Will you put up your hands if there are? Are there any 
that would be glad to have some of the surplus from some of the 
other institutions? I see no indication of that. 

Now, for the state-supported institutions. How many have found 
it necessary already to place some limitation, and we will define it 
later, some limitation on your enrollments? I am talking about state- 
supported institutions. Well, let’s see how many state-supported 
institutions there are here. Let’s all put our hands up. All right. Now, 
how many have put some limitation on the enrollment? Well, it 
would appear to be not a great deal more than half. 

In how many of these institutions does this limitation apply only 
to non-resident students up to date? There are relatively few there. 
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Apparently, more than half of those have placed some limitation also 
on the resident students as well as the non-resident students. 

Would either of you gentlemen. over here care to say anything 
about this limitation of enrollment question? 

Mr. Nock: We have it only in the School of Veterinary Medicine, 
which has a very limited enrollment in any case, and for which ap- 
plications exceed the possible enrollment by some 300 per cent. We 
have found it necessary to inform all people outside the State of 
Kansas that they will not be accepted in the School of Veterinary 
Medicine. Otherwise, we have no limitation at present. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: Here is another related question: How 
many institutions that had not previously done so have set up a de- 
posit paid in advance as a part of your control of enrollments, institu- 
tions that had not previously had such a deposit requirement? Any? 
There seem to be 4 or 5, something of that order. 

How many institutions are planning tuition increases during the 
coming year? That seems to be about half of those present. May I 
put it another way, with reference to public institutions? In how 
many does that apply only to non-residents? Well, it seems to be a 
general increase in fees rather than simply an increase on the non- 
resident student in public institutions. 

Here are a few questions relating to admissions. To what extent do 
institutions require entrance credentials for taking extension work? 

We are assuming a student who was never enrolled in the institu- 
tion but who wants to take a course by correspondence through your 
extension department. Are there institutions that would require him 
to submit evidence that he is admissible to the institution before 
taking that correspondence course? Are there any? There seem to be 
about 6. 

This is an interesting question. I don’t know whether anyone does 
this or not. What is the practice when a student acknowledges he has 
been in another institution but doesn’t wish to transfer his credits? 
If for some reason the college decides to admit him, is it customary 
to insist upon more than a statement of good standing? 

I don’t know. I just assumed that everybody was required to submit 
his credentials if he had advanced standing. Is there anyone who 
wants to comment on that? 

Mr. RoBINSON: I might say that quite frequently, in talking to a 
mother who brings in her daughter, we find out she had failed all last 
year in some other institution and the mother says, ‘Well, I made a 
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mistake by letting you know that she went to the other college. If I 
had forgotten that, I would have been all right.” 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: I have found that colleges have ways 
and means, Mr. Robinson, of finding it out, even though they don’t 
tell them. 

Here are a few questions relating to transcripts. There is some fear, 
apparently, from one of these questions, that during the war period we 
have gotten careless about the old regulation which this institution 
used to support that official transcripts were not to be given to the 
student; that they were to be sent directly from institution to institu- 
tion. I have tried to combine those questions something like this: How 
many institutions would furnish an official transcript directly to the 
student involved, as opposed to sending it to another institution? How 
many would give it to the student? Well, now, whoever was alarmed 
about that has plenty of reason to be alarmed, because there are about 
half the people out here who would do it. 

Mr. E. A. BAILEY: I notice that the civil service always asks the 
student to send a transcript in with her application, and I suppose that 
is where that began to be done. 

Miss ProssT: I would like to know if we can’t do something to 
keep the institution to which it is sent from giving it back to the 
student. If we send a transcript from institution to institution, then 
the receiving institution sometimes gives the transcript back to the 
student when they are through with it. I think that is a very bad 
practice, because that puts the official transcript, sealed and signed, 
in the hands of the student. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: So does the other practice. 

Miss ProssT: Well, the other practice is all wrong. 

QUESTION: Do you suppose the Association adopted the practice 
or the rule against giving the student the transcript because they felt 
that he might change it? 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: I suspect that was the reason. 

Mr. HarrELL: Well, a photostatic copy is most difficult to change, 
in fact, almost impossible. 

MEMBER: It can be done. 

Mr. HARRELL: It can be done with white ink, etc., but most of us 
are rather expert in deciphering those things, and with that in mind, 
why not give it to the student? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Mr. Chairman, answering Miss Probst, quite a 
number of us print on the transcript the request that if the institution 
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does not accept the student and has no further use for the transcript, 
it be returned to the institution that issued it; I believe that is observed, 
as a rule. 

QUESTION: Mr, Chairman, on that point about issuing the student 
a transcript, let me ask a question. Hasn’t the student a legal right to 
the transcript if he demands it? Can you refuse to give it to him, and, 
if you do, can’t he have recourse to the law and compel you to issue the 
transcript? 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: There may be a distinction here be- 
tween a student who has been graduated and one who has not. There 
are some institutions that do make that distinction. However, I 
assume your question would relate to any student, whether he has 
been graduated or not. 

Mr. THOMPSON: How about the distinction between the official 
transcript, with the signature, and the seal on it, and an unofficial 
photographic copy? 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: Our discussion up to this point, as I 
understand it, has dealt only with the official transcript, and I assume 
that all the comments have been applied to the official transcript. 

MEMBER: I understand unless the record of the student’s work is 
signed and sealed, it is not an official transcript and should not be 
called a transcript; it is merely a statement of courses or something 
of that kind. A transcript is official and must be signed and sealed to 
make it such. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: I am going to recognize Mr. Nock up 
here. 

Mr. Nock: Isn’t the question, not whether the student has the 
transcript, to which we think he is entitled, but whether another 
institution wants to accept that transcript from the student’s hands? 
That is an entirely different question, and it seems to me that that is 
a question for the institution to decide which gets the transcript from 
a student’s hands. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: That was the question I had down 
here as the corollary. Now, may I ask, would you accept—we are still 
talking about an official transcript, now, signed and sealed—would 
you accept an official transcript submitted by the applicant himself, if 
the student carried it? How many would accept it for admission pur- 
poses? Well, there are not quite as many hands as we had a while 


ago, but approximately. 
MEMBER: Qualify it. How many would accept only provisionally? 
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CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: How would you verify it? 

ANSWER: By taking it up with the issuing school. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: How many who have said they would 
accept that transcript would want to verify it by having the institution 
confirm it? Well, there are some 10 or a dozen say they would want 
it confirmed. 

One other aspect of that. Would you grant temporary admission on 
the basis of an unofficial transcript with the idea of getting the official 
transcript from the institution to confirm it? How many would grant 
temporary admission? Well, that seems to be a very common practice. 

Are there other questions relating to that problem? 

QUESTION: If we are going to send them back for verification, 
aren't we going to call for a lot of duplication of work? It seems that 
if we agree to accept them, we ought to accept them, or else the office 
that sent them out originally has to send them out again, saying they 
are true copies. That is the question I had in my mind. 

Mk. ROBINSON: It has been my experience, particularly with gradu- 
ate students, that nearly every one of them has his transcript in his 
pocket. He presents it and it seems to be an unreasonable thing to 
question his honesty, so we take them. Now, then, we scrutinize them 
very carefully. If there is anything on that document that seems ques- 
tionable at all, we send it back; and generally when we send it back 
because there was an erasure or something of that sort on it, we find 
that that thing was done in the office from which it was sent. We 
almost never find anything wrong with the transcripts. 

Another thing. Suppose you do insist that transcripts come di- 
rectly from the institution. When you get them out of the post office, 
how do you know who mailed them? If a person wants to go to the 
trouble of tampering with his transcript, it can be done and almost 
anybody can get the college stationary and just because the thing 
comes through the mail doesn’t mean that the registrar mailed it in the 
first place. So if you wanted to verify everything, you would have to 
send back the ones you get through the mail, presumably. 

QuEsTION: I would like to know how many institutions will accept 
from another institution an official transcript which doesn’t bear des- 
criptive titles. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: How many institutions would accept 
from another institution an official transcript when it doesn’t bear the 
descriptive titles? In other words, you want to know how many would 
send it back and make them put it on. I guess that is about what it 
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amounts to. May I see your hands? I suppose the answer is that a great 
many of you accept them, but do you do it with a great deal of reluct- 
ance and would prefer that they put the descriptive titles on. 

In reference to that point, your sub-committee of the Special Pro- 
jects Committee has completed its work on an adequate transcript 
form. I don’t know whether these have been distributed to the Assoc- 
lation at large or not. Is that true, Miss Deters, or not? 

Miss DETERS: They ought to arrive about a week after the members 
return to their homes. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: When you get that, if you will check 
that with your permanent record and your transcript, particularly if the 
transcript is made from your permanent record by some duplicating 
process, the number of complaints in that direction should be reduced 
very, very materially. 

Here is a question relating to transcripts again. Should we show the 
results of entrance tests on official transcripts? I suppose one of the 
answers to that is, it doesn’t do any good to show them unless they 
have some informative interpretation, so you know what they mean. 
How many do put the result of their classification or entrance ex- 
aminations on their transcripts with an interpretation that everybody 
could understand? (Laughter) I guess I will leave it at that point. 

Here is another question: My college sends copies of the reports 
of all new students to the high schools or colleges from which they 
came, at the end of the first six weeks and the first semester. I would 
like to know how many other institutions follow the same policy, 
how many do send reports of the freshmen records back to their 
high schools. 

Well, that seems to be the practice of one-third or more of the 
institutions. I am a little surprised. I hadn’t suspected that that many 
did it. 

Here are just a few questions relating to the job of the registrar, the 
feeling that he may or may not be assuming all his prerogatives, I 
guess. This first one relates to his staff. It says: Because of an influx 
of students, expansion of functions, etc., how many registrars have 
recently expanded their staffs? Then it says 10 per cent, 25 per cent, 
50 per cent, more than 50 per cent. 

How many would say you had had to expand your staff, by virtue of 
the present-day problems, by as much as 25 per cent or more? Well, 
you can see what the registrars of the country are faced with. I know 
a good many institutions that have already had a 50 per cent increase. 
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How many college registrars are voting members of the college 
or university faculty? Let’s see your hands. Well, the registrar seems 
to have won his place very definitely in that respect. 

Here is a question of the same nature: Is your registrar's or re- 
corder’s office subordinated or responsible to a personnel or other 
intermediate officer between the registrar and the president? 

How many registrars represented here are directly responsible to 
the president of the college or university? Let’s put it that way. That 
seems to be the very general practice. 

Mr. E. V. O'BRIEN: On this question of additions to the staff, I 
was wondering if the situation which we have is common throughout 
the rest of the country. We find it very difficult to get people to work 
more than a five-day week. Now, we have two very valid reasons why 
we want them to work 514 days a week. The first is the volume of 
work and secondly, because we have a good many extension classes 
on Saturday. If you could read the New York papers, the want ad 
sections, you would see column after column, ‘Five-day week, 5-day 
week, 5-day week,” right down the line, and by insisting on a 514-day 
week, we seem to be running up against tremendous competition. I 
was wondering if we could get a show of hands on the 5-day week 
in the registrar’s staffs. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: Are there other registrars represented 
here that have had that problem, that is, the insistence upon the part 
of new employees that they work only 5 days a week rather than 514? 
There seems to be one other person. 

QUESTION: What about the total number of hours per week? 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: There is a question asked here about 
the number of hours that your office staff is required to work. Well, 
I will have to relate it to some objective number. Let’s put it this way. 
From 8:30 to 12:00 is 314 hours and 31/ in the afternoon is a total of 
7 hours. Five times 7 is 35 and 314 on Saturday makes a total of 3814 
hours. How many have their staffs working in excess of 3814 hours? 
How many in excess of 40 hours? Well, will someone out there tell 
me, who has a real working schedule, how long it is? Forty-one and 
one-half. Are there any longer? Some say 44. 

Mr. MARUTH: I would like to ask how many are accepting the 
U. S. A. F. I. Form 47, which I believe is the one that records the 
educational service courses, as official transcripts, or whether they 
request additional information. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: How many will accept the Armed 
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Forces Institute Form 47—or that could apply to the separation form, 
too—with the customary signatures on it, without additional verifica- 
tion? Well, that seems to be pretty universal practice. 

Mr. Barrows says there isn’t any other verification. I remembered 
when I read that question in the JOURNAL that someone suggested 
they did try to verify it through a superior officer or someone of the 
kind. Didn’t you say that, Mr. Tuttle? I thought someone did. 

Mr. ROBINSON: Mr. Barrows, I have had veterans tell me down 
there, “That is just what I told him to put down and he signed what 
I said.” 

Mr. Barrows: That also has been reported in a few instances on 
Form 100. I wish that you would use your newly-created clearing 
house to report specific cases of such claims. That is, if there is any 
evidence that Form 100 was not verified against the man’s Form 20, 
or that Form 47 was something he dictated to a secretary and an 
officer signed, I wish you would give me as much information about 
it as you can. I think I speak for the Army, Colonel Sewell, is it?— 
that the Army would step in fast on any service officer permitting a 
Form 47 to be sent out over his signature without any more than the 
man’s statement. Is that not true, Sir? And the Adjutant General’s 
department would do the same thing, I am told, as far as their separa- 
tion centers are concerned. Remember that these boys do a lot of 
talking. Occasionally, somebody comes in and says, ‘“There is some- 
thing else that should be on there. I just dictated it and the officer 
signed it and he didn’t check it.” We follow those up and find that 
in nine-tenths of the cases it was checked. Now, just because the boy 
didn’t see it being checked doesn’t prove that it wasn’t checked, and 
if you find any cases of dishonesty in that kind of a situation, it would 
be very helpful for us to follow that up for you instead of your having 
to do it directly. But the Form 47 should be an adequate certification. 
It used to go through USAFI, but it just got too large. The only 
thing you have on the Army, if the boy doesn’t have the 47, is this 
Form 100, and in the Navy and Coast Guard, the Form 553. In cases 
of doubt, or if there is anything missing, you can write to the com- 
mandant or to the educational branch of those services and get some 
verification. It may take a little time in some instances, but, on the 
whole, I think that we can stop irregularity if you will let us know 
when it is happening and we get at the source of it. 
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Business Sessions 


The business session, Wednesday morning, April 24, was presided 
over by President Miller. 

PRESIDENT MILLER: We will now be pleased to hear the report of 
the Committee on Nominations, Mr. Ira M. Smith, Chairman, Regis- 
trar of the University of Michigan. Mr. Smith. 

MR. SMITH: Mr. President, I would like to say just a word or two 
before making the announcement of the results of the Committee’s 
work. In the first place, I want to reminisce just a little bit to say 
that just 19 years ago this morith, in this very room, although our 
headquarters were at the Henry Grady Hotel, I had the pleasure of 
hearing my name come up as President of this Association. I enjoyed 
the work very much. The numbers were very small, comparatively, 
and I realize full well how hard it was to make a distribution of the 
work of the Association for the coming year. 

Your Committee on Nominations has realized this more and more 
this time. We have given very careful thought to this matter. The 
number, totaling over 1,000, has increased the work terrifically. We 
wanted to nominate about 25 or 30 presidents and a similar number 
of vice presidents and secretaries, because we have that many who 
are perfectly capable of doing the work. We could not do that, of 
course, but just in order that you might understand some of the 
problems of these officers, I am going to ask a member of our com- 
mittee to say just a word to you at this time on the desirability of 
getting many people on the committees and in offices to serve the 
Association. Will Mr. Robinson just say a word on that? 

Mr. ROBINSON: We were very much impressed with the dif_- 
culties of our job. Now, it seemed to us that the Constitution is an 
admirable document and provides very well for the administration 
of the affairs of this Association. We have some officers that are pro- 
vided by the Constitution and an Executive Committee, but we were 
appalled at the difficulty of getting all the men that we would like 
to see serving in some official capacity. This Association is just chuck 
full of men and women of whom we would like to get the benefit. 

If you will just notice, the Nominating Committee had authority 
to name only four people, the President, a First Vice President, a 
Second Vice President, and a Secretary—four people. The member- 
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ship, as Mr. Smith has just said, is over 1,000. We would like to 
promote everyone on this list except the President—we couldn't 
promote him—and at the same time we would like to bring in new 
blood and bring them through. We compromised and named two 
new members and kept two. At that rate, Mr. Smith, it would take 
us 500 years for each member to have a chance at some office in the 
Association, provided that no changes were made in that 500 years in 
the personnel of this group. 

We would like to suggest to the incoming Executive Committee 
and the officers that they consider this, to try to devise some means by 
which we can get the services of a larger number of members of the 
Association. We would like to see them put to work at things worth 
while. 

I notice some associations have a Yearbook each year. I am not 
recommending that; I am just saying that that is done. 

In some associations, like regional accrediting associations, they 
have a large number of committees, so that literally hundreds of the 
members of the Association are at work during the year. I think the 
JOURNAL offers an opportunity for some people to write articles. The 
regional associations offer some opportunities. I would like to sit down 
with nearly everybody here and find out what that person is thinking 
about, so that I could get something from him. It is impossible, I 
know, for the President, in arranging a program, to have very many 
of the members of the Association on the program, and yet that is 
always an ideal, that we would like to have as many as possible on 
the program. 

These are some of the things that we would like to refer to the 
incoming Executive Committee for its attention and we hope that 
we can get more, the Association as a whole can benefit more from 
the activities of the different members. 

Mr. SMITH: Thank you, Mr. Robinson. 

The other members of the Nominating Committee all being past 
presidents, I have asked Mr. Robinson to speak for us, because of the 
fact that he is the most recent past president on the Nominating 
Committee. 

After this work of the Nominating Committee, I want to say to 
Mr. Miller and all of the others, including the Vice Presidents and 
the Secretary and Treasurer, that we want to thank them most kindly 
for their excellent work and their willingness to carry over this extra 
year, having had no meeting last year. 
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Now, the Treasurer has been appointed and his term does not 
expire until next year, so Mr. Dyrness will continue as Treasurer. 

The Secretary’s term has expired and your Committee nominates 
Mr. G. E. Metz of Clemson College as Secretary of this Association 
for the coming three years. 

The Second Vice President: I just want to say a word on the 
excellent work of Miss Poole as Second Vice President during the past 
year, and the fact that she has carried on so successfully and has 
brought the total number up to more than 1,000. Thank you kindly, 
Miss Poole, for your excellent work. 

We have nominated for Second Vice President, Miss Marjorie M. 
Cutler of the University of Denver. 

For First Vice President, we are nominating Mr. True E. Pettengill 
of the University of Minnesota. 

For President, we are nominating Mr. S. Woodson Canada of the 
University of Missouri. 

Mr. President, I turn over these nominations as the nominees of 
the Committee. 

PRESIDENT MILLER: Thank you. 

Are there any other nominations? If not, we shall instruct the 
Secretary to cast the unanimous vote of this Association accordingly, 
and declare these nominees elected. 

Does the President-elect wish to make a statement at this time? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT CANADA: I have no formal statement to make 
at this time, other than to say to you that I am most grateful. I feel it 
is a great honor to have conferred upon me and my institution and I 
appreciate it very, very much. (Applause) 

PRESIDENT MILLER: The Association will join me in congratulat- 
ing the newly-elected officers. 


The Business Session was continued on Thursday morning, Presi- 
dent E. C. Miller presiding. 

PRESIDENT MILLER: The first item of business is the report of the 
Executive Committee, by Mr. Thomason. 

Mr. THOMASON: The Executive Committee recommends that 
Article IV, Section 2, of the Constitution of the Association be 
amended to read as follows: 

“The officers named in Section 1, together with the immediate past 
president, the chairman of the Committee on Special Projects, and the 
Chairman of the Committee on Regional Associations, shall con- 
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stitute an Executive Committee, with power to fix the time and 
place of the next annual meeting as provided in the by-laws, to assist 
the president in arranging the program, and to make other necessary 
arrangements.” 

This Amendment was announced in the JOURNAL for last January, 
and therefore will require only a two-thirds vote for approval. The 
only change for which it provides is the addition to the Executive 
Committee of the Chairman of the Committee on Regional Associa- 
tions. 

MR. ROSENLOF: I move it be approved. 

. .. The motion was seconded .. . (By Mr. Ira Smith) 

PRESIDENT MILLER: It has been moved and seconded that the 
recommendation be approved. Is there any discussion or are there any 
questions? All those in favor, say ‘‘Aye.”” Opposed, the same sign. It 
is carried. 

SECRETARY THOMASON: Item 2. This has not been published in 
the JOURNAL. It concerns a change in the By-Laws, but by a two- 
thirds vote here this morning, the change can be made. The only 
change made is the figure $5.00 to $10.00. 

The Executive Committee recommends that Article I, section 1, of 
the By-Laws be amended to provide that the annual membership 
fee shall be $10.00 for active members, and $3.00 for associate mem- 
bers, the fee in both cases to include a subscription to the JOURNAL. 

PRESIDENT MILLER: I shall entertain a motion that this recom- 
mendation be approved. 

Mr. SMYSER: I so move. 

Mk. IRA SMITH: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT MILLER: It has been moved and seconded that the 
recommendation of the Executive Committee be adopted. Does any- 
one have any questions? Is there any discussion? 

Mr. SAGE: Mr, Chairman, I am going to vote for the motion, but 
I am wondering whether this will constitute a hardship on some of 
the members of the Association. I suspect that there are more than 
you think who actually pay the membership fee out of their own 
pockets and it might be of interest to us, before this motion is put, 
if we should have a show of hands to indicate those who do have 
to pay the membership fee personally. In other words, those whose 
institutions do not pay this fee. 

PRESIDENT MILLER: If the members who pay their own fee are 
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willing to admit it, will you please raise your hands. (2) Now, those 
two registrars who have raised their hands, have they any comments 
to make? Shall we institute a loan? Apparently, both these registrars 
are in very good financial condition. 

Is there any further discussion? If not, those in favor, please say 
““Aye.’’ Opposed, the same sign. The motion is carried. 

Mr. MATHEWs: Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that in 
sending out the bill for this ‘‘insignificant” increase, an explanation 
be made, so that our presidents will not have to depend on their 
local registrar to give the arguments. 

PRESIDENT MILLER: We will take notice of that suggestion. 

Mr. Kerr: Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that an ex- 
planation might cause more trouble than no explanation, If there is 
no explanation made, it probably won’t be noticed. 

MR. STEGGERT: I like Mr. Mathews’ suggestion and I like Mr. 
Kerr’s amendment. How about, instead of sending it to the registrar 
to be handed to the business officer or the treasurer, sending it di- 
rect to the treasurer? 

PRESIDENT MILLER: Well, that is another suggestion. We are 
getting some very helpful suggestions. We shall take note of all these 
suggestions that have been made and govern ourselves accordingly. 

We will now have the pleasure of hearing a report by the Com- 
mittee on the Budget, Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. ROBINSON: This budget was made on the assumption that 
the motion that has just been passed would be passed. I might say 
just a word about the motion that has just been passed. We have 
found that the expenses of the Association have been increasing rather 
rapidly, due to the high cost of living, the expense of publication, and 
one other matter that hasn’t been brought out: namely, that institu- 
tions have been paying a large part in the years past of the expenses 
of this Association. The officers have clerical help. It used to be that 
that clerical help could be gotten by free time, but now it has to be 
paid for, and it is not right to ask an institution to help pay the ex- 
penses of this Association. It seems that the Association ought to 
stand on its own feet and pay its own bills. 

The budget as recommended is as follows: 


General Administration $1,000.00 
Committee on Special Projects 1,500.00 
Convention Expenses 1,000.00 
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Editor’s Office and JOURNAL 4,000.00 
Treasurer's Office 1,000.00. 
Miscellaneous and Contingent 1,500.00 

$10,000.00 


Mr. President, I move the adoption of the budget. 

PRESIDENT MILLER: It has been moved that the budget as recom- 
mended be adopted. Do I hear a second? 

. .. The motion was seconded... 

It has been moved and seconded. Is there discussion? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Mr. President, do these items for the different 
offices involve any salary payments, any compensation to the officers? 
It is just a little indefinite. 

PRESIDENT MILLER: Mr. Robinson, would you answer that ques- 
tion? They want to know how much salary any officer is getting, if I 
understand the question correctly. Do any officers receive compensa- 
tion for their services? 

Mr. RosINson: Not that I know of, no, but clerical help is what 


we were talking about. 

PRESIDENT MILLER: It is largely to cover clerical help, Mr. 
Mathews. 

Mr. MATHEWs: I think it is something that we should be careful 
about. A man who has been elected President or to any other office in 
the Association should regard it as an honor and his institution should 
accept it as such and be willing, as I think has been true in the past, to 
provide, out of regular staff or office personnel, the necessary help. I 
think we might easily make a mistake-and go too far in providing ex- 
penses for the officers as they go along. There should be some loyalty 
that would lead to service to the Association so that every time an 
officer turns around, he won't have to be paid for it out of the treas- 
uty. 
PRESIDENT MILLER: Mr. Robinson, have you any answer to that? 

MR. ROBINSON: I am sure that the officers of the Association are 
glad to donate their services, and we do get the services of men that 
we couldn’t get for money. The Editor of the JOURNAL, for example, 
puts in a world of time that it would be difficult to pay for if we went 
out to get it. And the institution gladly, I think, donates that, and 
the man is glad to work and donate his services to the Association 
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free of charge. But right at this particular time, clerical help is hard to 
get. Most of us are short on help in the offices, are under-staffed. We 
are trying to find worthwhile clerical help and can’t find it. Under 
those circumstances, it does work a hardship on many institutions if 
the Association doesn’t carry its own weight. I know in years past, 
that wasn’t true. We had time that could very well be spent by the 
help in the office without its costing the Association anything. I was 
Secretary for four years and furnished our own stationery; I didn’t 
charge the Association anything; the institution footed that. But I 
think we might as well pay our own bills. 

Another thing is, we want to expand,—what we were talking about 
yesterday, about making use of the talents of the members of this 
Association and letting it be known. We want to expand the Special 
Projects Committee, for example, and we hope that a great deal of 
activity will be carried on in the future that hasn’t been in the past, 
and this is our opportunity. 

I think what we are doing is debating the motion that has just 
been passed. Is that right? 

PRESIDENT MILLER: The motion has not been passed. 

Mr. ROBINSON: Not the motion on the budget, but the other 
motion was passed. Isn’t that right? The budget hasn’t been passed, 
but the motion that we are really debating I think is the one before 
that with reference to raising the dues. If we are going to raise the 
dues, now is the time to do it. We have done it, as a matter of fact, 
and I think these questions pertain to that rather than to the budget. 

Mr. SMYSER: Mr. President, may I add a comment? The first year 
I was Editor, I figured that I used about $300.00 worth of my secre- 
tary’s time for JOURNAL correspondence. In other words, my institu- 
tion subsidized the JOURNAL that year to the extent of $300.00—and 
was glad to do it. But now, with one full-time and one half-time secre- 
tary, I can’t keep up with my office correspondence, let alone the 
JourNAL, and I have to go outside and hire extra help, student help, 
to do JOURNAL correspondence in the evening. That sort of thing is 
one of the reasons that lie behind this request. 

Mr. ROSENLOF: I would like to speak a word in defense of the 
increase in the budget, growing out of my own experience with the 
North Central Association. I think you are adopting an extremely 
modest budget. If you will look at the JoURNAL alone, I have had the 
good fortune of being on the editorial staff both of the Quarterly of 
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the North Central and of this body and you are spending only about 
two-thirds as much for this JOURNAL as we are spending for our 
North Central Association, and we think we are extremely modest in 
our expenditures. I am very happy to see it adopted. It certainly makes 
for increased services of the Association. 

PRESIDENT MILLER: Is there any further discussion? 

Mr. SMITH: Mr, Chairman, I would like to say just a word in 
support of what Mr. Mathews has said. Our budget of $10,000 will 
take up just practically the total income and I do think that the 
member institutions naturally will continue to contribute, but I re- 
member back 25 years ago or so when there was an urge at that time 
to do exactly what we are doing now. I think there is a good excuse 
this time, no doubt, but I do think we need to watch those points. 

Mr. MATHEWS: Mr. Chairman, my thought was not to vote 
against this budget, but I think a word of caution might well be said 
at this time with reference to building up a budget so that every 
officer can have money to spend. I think such steps should be taken 
very cautiously and after very careful study. I think probably a 
budget should be itemized to a greater degree than this one is, and 
that future executive committees should provide more detailed in- 
formation and should study each item very carefully before proposing 
increases. 

PRESIDENT MILLER: Is there any further discussion? There is a 
call for the question. Those in favor of approving the report of the 
Budget Committee will say “Aye.” Opposed, the same sign. It is 
carried. (No dissent) 


{Eprror’s Nore: Informal reports by several officers are omitted at this point.]} 


PRESIDENT MILLER: Our next item of business will be a report by 
the Committee on Recognition, Mr. Larson. 

Mr. Larson: Mr. President, it is my sad duty to report the deaths 
of five members of the Association during the last two years since 
April, 1944. I would suggest that we stand a moment in respect to 
the memory of these former members. (All stand in silent tribute) 
Miss Florence Donohue, University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, November 30, 

1945. 

Miss Iris Graham, McMurray College, Abilene, Texas, December 25, 1945. 
Robert K. McIntosh, Northeastern State College, Talequah, Oklahoma, December 6, 


1945. 
Walter J. O'Connor, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C., March 2, 1946. 
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T. J. Wilson, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, October 
25, 1945. 


Mr. President, I would suggest that the secretary be instructed 
to send a note of sympathy to the nearest of kin of these former 
members. 

In the last two years, there have been seven retirements. There 
have been 34 resignations. Herewith are these two lists. 


Resignations: 


Herman Baehr, Wayne State Teachers College, Wayne, Nebraska 
Rev. Damlon Baker, St. John’s University, Collegeville,Minnesota 
H. G. Barnes, Iowa State University, Iowa City, lowa ~ 

Walter H. Beck, Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebraska 
George S. Berry, State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Charles A, Bugbee, State Teachers College, Dickinson, North Dakota 
W. S. Carlson, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Elizabeth Claiborne, Central College, Conway, Arkansas 

Paul Evans, Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska 

G, J. Everett, Holmes Junior College, Goodman, Mississippi 

R. A. Haatvedt, Luther College, Decorah, Iowa 

E, J. Howell, Texas A. & M. College, College Station, Texas 

J. P. Hull, Macalaster College, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Esther Kirckhofer, Gustavus Adolphus, St. Peter, Minnesota 

Selmer C. Larson, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Mrs. Ada Lee Herrin, Salem College, Salem, North Carolina 

Ruby Lea, Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Rev. A. E. Luger, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Charlotte Marshall, New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey 
S. J. McCracken, Colorado State College, Ft. Collins, Colorado 

C. O. Mehus, State Teachers Colleze, Mayville, North Dakota 

Alice Montgomery, Eastern Normal School, Madison, South Dakota 
Fred E. Nessell, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
Ella Olesen, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Mabel Parker, Bemidji State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minnesota 
V. F. Payne, Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky 

Martin Quanbeck, Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mary Robertson, University of Alabama, University, Alabama 

B. P. Russum, Perkinston Junior College, Perkinston, Mississippi 
Ellis M. Sowell, Stephen F, Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas 
Lucy E. Spicer, Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado 

R. O. Wilson, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 
Laurence C. Woodruff, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
Doris Yeargan, San Antonio Junior College, San Antonio, Texas 


Retirements: 
Justin H. Bacon, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Dwight G. Burrage, Doane College, Crete, Nebraska 
James A, Campbell, Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois 
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Curtis Merriman, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
Pearce Mitchell, Stanford University, Stanford, California 
Thomas Reid, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 

Carey Woofter, Glenville State College, Glenville, West Virginia 


Another duty of the Committee is to determine eligibility for mem- 
bership of Honorary Members of the Association. The committee 
passed on two recommendations, which, according to the Constitu- 
tion, were referred to the Executive Committee and that Committee, 
in turn, has approved for Honorary Membership, two members of 
the Association. The first one is J. P. Mitchell of Stanford University, 
and I shall ask Mr. Mathews of the University of Texas to escort Mr. 
Mitchell to the platform. 

. .. Applause as Mr. Mathews escorted Mr. Mitchell to the plat- 
foam... 

Mr. MATHEWs: Mr. President, I have the honor to present Mr. 
John Pearce Mitchell, who needs no introduction to this Association. 

Dr. Mitchell holds the Bachelor’s, Master's, and Ph.D. degrees 
from Stanford University, where he has been a member of the staff 
since 1903, first as a professor of chemistry and since 1925 as Registrar. 
He was President of this Association in 1930-31, and has long been 
one of its most useful and beloved members. His work in compiling 
the annual Report on Credit Given has been a service to us all. It is a 
pleasure to escort him to this platform to receive the honor which the 
Association confers upon him. 

PRESIDENT MILLER: J. Pearce Mitchell, by the authority vested in 
me by the Executive Committee of the American Association of Colle- 
giate Registrars, I present to you this Certificate of Honorary Mem- 
bership, with all the rights and privileges attached thereto. 

Mr. MITCHELL: Let me just say a word of thanks. I am really very 
much embarrassed by the long catalogue that Mr. Mathews has read, 
which I think sounds much more important than it should, and I 
just simply want to thank you for the recognition that you have given 
me today and express the pleasure I have had in working with you 
over a number of years. Thank you all. (Applause) 

Mr. LARSON: The other member suggested for Honorary Mem- 
bership is Thomas Read, Registrar Emeritus, University of Georgia, 
and I have asked Mr. Smith of the University of Michigan to escort 
Mr. Read to the platform. 

... Applause as Mr. Smith escorted Mr. Read to the platform... . 
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Mr. SMITH: Mr. President, Mr. Larson, members of the Associa- 
tion: 

I well remember in 1929 when we had our meeting in Seattle, 
taking the train south after the meeting and having a nice train ride 
with Mr. Read and a visit on that train which I always remember, 
Mr. Read, with very much interest, and I think that the fact that I 
have been asked to do this is one of the high spots of this whole Asso- 
ciation meeting for me. 

Now, Mr. Read has been the type of individual that is not very 
demonstrative but very quiet. He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Georgia in 1888. He was the first honor student and when 
Phi Beta Kappa was established at that institution later on, he was 
made a member; and after his graduation, he was made a member 
of Sphinx, the highest scholastic honor society in the University. 
He was also a member of Phi Delta Theta, the social fraternity. 

Mr. Read was graduated from the University of Georgia three 
months before he turned 18 years of age. He then for a short time 
reported on the paper, the Atlanta Constitution. At that time, it was 
under the editorial direction of Henry W. Grady, and in 1927 we had 
our meeting in the Henry Grady Hotel. 

After a few months on the paper, he returned to the University 
of Georgia and entered the law school there. He was a correspondent 
of the Atlanta Constitution for 20 years in his home town. During 
that period, he became editor of the Athens Banner-Herald and te- 
mained on the staff there until 1909, when he was elected registrar 
and Secretary-Treasurer of the University of Georgia. From this 
point, in 1945 he was advanced to the honorary position of Registrar 
Emeritus. 

PRESIDENT MILLER: Thomas Read, in recognition of your dis- 
tinguished career as a registrar at the University of Georgia, and as 
an expression of your contribution and your participation in the life 
and work of this Association, I have been privileged to announce 
you as an Honorary Member of this Association and to present you 
with this certificate. (Applause) 

Mr. READ: It is needless for me to say that on this occasion I 
highly appreciate the honor that has been conferred upon me, and 
I am somewhat overcome with emotion. I cannot refrain at this 
moment from taking the Golden Key and opening the beloved Cas- 
ket of Memories. 
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I don’t know in my long life that I have ever been associated with 
an organization that I have more appreciated than the Collegiate 
Registrars. However, today I miss some things. I miss the face of a 
man that, in my judgment, was the greatest registrar ever in the 
United States, That was Rodney M. West of Minnesota. And I miss 
another countenance, the pink cheeks and the ever-ready smile of 
one of the most delightful gentlemen that I have ever known, and 
that was Alan Bright. 

I miss another great man in this organization’s history, one re- 
cently gone from among us. I remember the warm hand-clasp of that 
real Southern gentleman, Thomas J. Wilson. And I might go on 
and mention others, but I am glad in this presence today that some 
of the Old Guard are still here. There are Ira Smith and E. J. Grant 
and E, J. Mathews and J. R. Robinson and J. P. Mitchell and J. R. 
Sage and George P. Tuttle and many others that I might mention. 
They occupy beloved places in my Casket of Memories. 

You know, this may be an over-estimation, but it is my honest 
opinion that registrars, if they discharge their duties well, are on a 
par with chancellors and presidents from the standpoint of value 
to their institutions. You will not realize the importance of your 
work until you look back along the road over which you have trav- 
eled and, without making any great display of it, try to evaluate, even 
in a modest way, what you have contributed to the institution that you 
have served. 

The first time I ever sat in a meeting of this organization was in 
Atlanta, and the President of this organization—I haven’t seen him 
yet, but he is registered—was J. A. Gannett of the University of 
Maine, and from that day to this, this organization has had a warm 
spot in my heart. 

I bid you Godspeed in all your work. I won’t say anything right 
now to stir up any political or sectional prejudices, but I am glad 
that Ira Smith said that you have got here an unreconstructed Rebel. 
(Laughter). I have no apologies to make for it, and you have here a 
Democrat who has never scratched a ticket and never expects to. I am 
not tired out yet. 

When I said I am an unreconstructed Rebel, I am unreconstructed 
only in this respect. I have never known but two flags. One of them 
is furled and never will be unfurled and never could be unfurled, but 
it is a holy memory with me. My father fought under it. And the 
other flag is the most beautiful flag in this world, that means more to 
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the world than all the other flags put together, the Stars and Stripes, 
under which my grandfather fought in the War of 1812, and my boy 
in World War I through the forests of the Argonne, and my grand- 
son now in the United States Navy. That is the flag that I hold dear. 
That is the flag that means most in this world of all the flags, and I 
can be an unreconstructed rebel and say that. That is the flag to 
which I owe my heart’s allegiance. 

And now, I have talked too long, but I say to you Godspeed in 
your work. I know you mean much to America in many, many ways, 
and as I give my thanks to this organization for this honor you have 
conferred upon me, I bid you goodbye and I wish for all of you long 
lives of health and happiness and sweet communion. (Applause as 
all stand) 

PRESIDENT MILLER: We shall instruct the Secretary to accept this 
report of the Committee on Recognition. 

The next report in from the Second Vice President, Miss Elma 
Poole. Miss Poole. 

Miss POOLE: This report is going to be quite brief. It consists pri- 
marily of two statistical tables showing the distribution of the new 
members by states and the total distribution by states. I shall not read 
those tables but I will give you the totals. 


NEW MEMBERSHIPS SINCE DECEMBER, 1944 


Alabama 1 Minnesota 4 
Arizona 1 Mississippi 3 
California 11 Missouri 6 
Colorado 3 Nebraska 1 
Connecticut 4 New Hampshire 1 
District of Columbia 3 New Jersey 6 
Florida 1 New Mexico 2 
Georgia 6 New York 16 
Idaho 2 North Carolina 6 
Illinois 5 North Dakota 1 
Indiana 3 Ohio 3 
Iowa 9 Oklahoma 7 
Kansas 3 Oregon 5 
Kentucky 5 Pennsylvania 9 
Louisiana 2 Rhode Island 1 
Maryland 1 South Carolina 4 
Massachusetts 1 South Dakota 2 
Michigan 2 Tennessee 9 
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Texas 4 Washington 1 
Utah 2 West Virginia 4 
Virginia 2 Wisconsin 6 
Vermont 2 Puerto Rico 1 
NN i chin aig ie ns Sow bap dea Sel Gane eM Aa ae Oe AO Bgl 
PRESENT MEMBERSHIP BY STATES 
Alabama 16 Nebraska 16 
Arizona 5 Nevada - 
Arkansas 10 New Hampshire 4 
California 46 New Jersey 23 
Canada 11 New Mexico 6 
Colorado 16 New York 80 
Connecticut 11 North Carolina 27 
Delaware 2 North Dakota 4 
District of Columbia 15 Ohio 54 
Florida 10 Oklahoma 20 
Georgia 29 Oregon 12 
Idaho 7 Pennsylvania 60 
Illinois 66 Rhode Island 5 
Indiana 29 South Carolina 15 
Iowa 30 South Dakota 9 
Kansas 24 Tennessee 30 
Kentucky 26 Texas 43 
Louisiana 13. Utah 10 
Maine 4 Vermont 7 
Maryland 15 Virginia 22 
Massachusetts 34 Washington 12 
Michigan 35 West Virginia 16 
Minnesota 25 Wisconsin 22 
Mississippi 13 Wyoming 1 
Missouri 37. U. S. Possessions 5 
Montana 8 Honorary 14 
ER ORG IT On tema In oe mr ert rey 1,054 


The Association desires to express its heartfelt gratitude to the new 
members and to express the hope that your new friendship formed may 
be both pleasant and profitable. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mary Elma Poole, Second Vice President 
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PRESIDENT MILLER: Are there any questions on this report? If not, 
we shall instruct the Secretary to make a record of the fact that the re- 
port has been accepted. 

The next report is from the Treasurer, Mr. Enock Dyrness. I beg 
your pardon.—Mr. Canada. 

Mr. CANADA: Well, I was Treasurer once. Mr. Dyrness was 
obliged to leave a few minutes ago and he asked me if I wouldn’t pre- 
sent to the convention his preliminary report. You will understand 
that the final audited report for the fiscal year appears in the October 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
JULY 1, 1945, TO APRIL 10, 1946 


Daten om Wand Dele 4; SOD: ok s ken caieenteyenndininseereeaea $ 843.18 
Income 
Memberships: 
OMe CONOMOIEE 5 5.6 sha cho% eis otargls Maw seid ex wa delelnehen $4,362.00 
ee ee 245.00 
Dues—associate members ...........cecccecccescees 9.00 
Subscriptions: 
CRT PETC CTT TET LECT CCT TTT Tre 341.80 
ON rac cis- iis cacaiaie-eordibiee aw tide Ais Mela eemuaad adnan 96.00 
PE TCE Ee TT TTD er ee 53.50 
Ne aE one ey 46.25 
Sale of ‘“‘Corrections and Revisions’ and Reports ........ 40.00 
Se OE RE 6s 6 5 ek Kev Gah cede rdes inner ends 10.00 
I CU 6.8 6 60666 000 ien pean qenreeieoneers 98.75 
TROUGE? INEOKRE) 665 ccd asicde ne wonecncuennecs deans 5,302.30 
$6,145.48 
Expenses 
ee I i ios. 5 6k crnensindnsa deiiensa eee $ 32.00 
eT ee ee eer re ree 40.00 
CE I os ods ai ae eee eae Ree 2,610.48 
po POTIRETTEPCC OTE Cr re eee 363.25 
Committee on Special Projects ..........cccccccsccccses 777.70 
Convention expense ............... beeen eee tenn eens 375.26 
CTE rye rrr eT Tre rer Tr 4,198.69 
Balance om hand Apell 10, 1946 « ..cc ccs civics $1,946.79 


Respectfully submitted, 
ENocK C. Dyrness, Treasurer 
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It should be explained that the balance of $1,946.79 is in the treas- 
urer’s checking account. It does not include the Association’s invested 


balance of $4,200. 
This report is respectfully submitted by Enock C. Dyrness. 
PRESIDENT MILLER: I will entertain a motion that the report be 


accepted. 

Mk. I. M. SMITH: I so move. 

MR. STEGGERT: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT MILLER: Those in favor, say “Aye.” Opposed, the 
same sign. It is carried. 

We will be pleased to hear a report from the Committee on Resolu- 


tions, by Mr. Steggert. 


RESOLUTIONS 


I, WHEREAS, The management of the Biltmore Hotel has generously 
placed all its splendid facilities at the disposal of the members of the 
A.A.C.R. to make their sojourn in the South a most enjoyable one, 

Be It Resolved, That the A.A.C.R. extend to the Biltmore Hotel its 
warmest thanks. 

II, WHEREAS, The Director of Convention Arrangements and his sup- 
porting organization handling Registration and Information have contrib- 
uted immeasurably to the smooth running of the Convention and have 
made all members old and new feel at home and at ease at all times and 
have aided in making our attendance a delight and a pleasure, 

Be It Resolved, That a vote of appreciation be extended to Dr. J. 
Anthony Humphreys and his staff of efficient and co-operative assistants. 

III. WHEREAS, The Committee on Local Arrangements with its Sub- 
committee on Reception has been a most gracious host to the members of 
the A.A.C.R. and has made the 32nd Convention a notable and a memor- 
able one and has demonstrated to the utmost the proverbial warm hospi- 
tality of the South, 

Be It Resolved, That the A.A.C.R. express to Mr. Lloyd W. Chapin and 
his capable associates résponsible towards contributing to the comfort 
and pleasure of all of us, a vote of sincere appreciation and unqualified 
thanks. 

IV. WHEREAS, The personnel of the formal program of the 32nd Con- 
vention have made scholarly, illuminating, informative, educational, and 
thought-provoking contribution to our members generally and particularly, 

Be It Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the A.A.C.R. be re- 
quested to express adequate and complete recognition and thanks to all 
collectively and each individually who have contributed so generously of 
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their time and talents towards making the meeting a most delightful, 
yet withal a most educationally fruitful experience. 

V. WHEREAS, The members of the Executive Committee of the A.A.C.R. 
and in particular, our President, have laboured so generously and un- 
stintingly towards producing a convention which has been outstanding, 
which will long be remembered and which will become one of the most 
high-lighted of all our meetings, 

Be It Resolved, That the members of the A.A.C.R. go on record ex- 
pressing their unqualified appreciation of the service of Mr, Ernest C. 
Miller who throughout the past two years has kept the Association to- 
gether with stimulating interest, has contributed of his time and energy 
in an unflagging manner bringing his term of office to an enviable culmina- 
tion, and of his most energetic executive committee, and extending to them 
a vote of thanks which will become a lasting record of one of the. direct 
acts of the members of the Association. 

VI. WHEREAS, The American Council on Education in its Guide to the 
Evaluation of the Educational Experience in the Armed Service through 
the activity of its Committee and the tireless energy of its Chairman, Mr. 
G. P. Tuttle, has made a monumental contribution to the cause of educa- 
tion and has produced a handbook of inestimable value to Registrars and 
Admissions officers, 

Be It Resolved, That the A.A.C.R. go on record as expressing its warm- 
est welcome and endorsement of the Guide and its deepest appreciation 
of the efforts of those contributing toward making this irreplaceable docu- 
ment available. 

VII. WHEREAS, The formal work of the A.C.E. in preparing the afore- 
mentioned Guide has been completed but WHEREAS while most problems 
have been solved there still may remain a much-felt need for interpreta- 
tion of recommendations and advice as to procedure in particular cases, 

Be It Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the A.A.C.R. be re- 
quested to consider the advisability of appointing a standing committee 
to act as a clearing house to which the members may direct specific cases 
and problems. 

Respectfully submitted, 
IRENE Davis 
J. M. McCALLISTER 
B. J. STEGGERT, Chairman 
May P. MILTON (absent) 


Since our time is getting short, I suggest we act on all these resolu- 
tions at one time, if that is agreeable. 
MR. MITCHELL: I move they all be approved. 
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MR. ROBINSON: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT MILLER: Are there remarks? Those in favor, say “Aye.” 
Opposed, the same sign. It is carried. 

Mr. ROSENLOF: Mr. President, there is a matter that I think I 
would like to bring to the attention of this body, if I may. It relates 
to a statement that was made yesterday, with respect to the matter of 
this proposed form which had its origin in the Veterans Administra- 
tion, I believe, and refers to this new demand which apparently is 
going to be made upon registrars everywhere throughout the country 
concerning the reporting of certain items of information regarding 
the education of veterans; specifically to that special form which re- 
quires of registrars that they shall make a specific report each semes- 
ter concerning the subject-matter for which G.I.’s are registered, and 
also make an official report as to the remaining program of work to 
be completed by them. 

I do not know whether we realize fully or not the immense amount 
of work which that will entail on the part of registrars throughout 
the country. It was suggested to me last evening that we present to 
this body this proposal, that the Executive Committee of this Asso- 
ciation be authorized to submit to Mr. Frank Brown of the American 
Council on Education whatever reactions the Executive Committee 
may have to make respecting the amount of work which is involved 
and the apparent inability of the registrars themselves and their 
staffs to provide such information where it is required; that we ex- 
presss ourselves as an Association as politely as we can against the 
pressing of that matter and the requiring of the supplying of this 
information in our institutions to the Veterans Administration. It 
is the hope that Mr. Brown, in his official position, will be in a posi- 
tion to take the matter up with the Veterans Administration and in 
some way obviate the necessity of this very arduous responsibility which 
falls upon us. 

An argument against it is the fact that it calls into question, 
indirectly if not directly, the integrity of the institution. It also calls 
into question the possibility that we may conceive of an individual 
electing a program of studies which is unchangeable throughout the 
period of his education but we all know that is rarely possible. It 
simply means a great modification in the case of many institutions 
that may vitiate the program for the individual and interfere seriously 
with his education. 
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For two reasons, then, first the inordinate amount of work involved, 
and second, the fact that these programs of study are not unchange- 
able, we would suggest that the Executive Committee consider care- 
fully the wisdom of such a suggestion, which I may say comes from 
a member of the American Council, and urge upon Mr. Brown that 
he use his good offices to obviate this difficulty, which will become 
increasingly a problem for all of us. 

PRESIDENT MILLER: Thank you, Mr. Rosenlof. I think I can say 
in confidence that our next President will take this under considera- 
tion, with his Executive Committee, and probably also with the Com- 
mittee on Special Projects. I do not think formal action is necessary, 
unless you wish to take formal action. 

Are there any other announcements? 

Mr. RosENLOF: I think, Mr. President, formal action on the matter 
would help very materially. It would place us on record as a body and 
give you the strength, as an Executive Committee, that you should 
have in presenting this matter to the Council and to the Veterans 
Administration. 

PRESIDENT MILLER Do you wish to restate your motion, or do 
you all understand it? Is there a second to the proposal that has been 
made? 

Mk. I. M. SMITH: I'll second it. 

PRESIDENT MILLER: Is there any discussion? If not, those in favor, 
please say ‘‘Aye.”” Opposed, the same sign. It is carried. We have a 
full record of your remarks, Mr. Rosenlof. 

In conducting this convention, it has been my good fortune to 
receive the full co-operation of the members of this Association. No 
President could ask for greater blessings than to have the support 
of so many who have done so much to make this convention a suc- 
cess. For all of this, I am deeply grateful. 

I extend to my successor my best wishes. We are confident that 
under his leadership, and with your full co-operation, this Association 
will move forward to even greater achievements. 

It is now my honor and pleasure to introduce the new President, 
Mr. Canada, (Applause) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT CANADA: It has been said that there is nothing 
that makes a sinner more repentant than the realization that he is 
about to be caught. This morning, I am repentant, repentant and 
humble. I was never more conscious of my shortcomings. It is a great 
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honor you have conferred upon me and upon my institution. How- 
ever, I should have been wholly unwilling to accept these responsi- 
bilities did I not know that the other officers and all the members 
are willing and eager to co-operate to their utmost ability. 

I don’t know why your Nominating Committee turned to Missouri 
for its President. Missouri has one President. Someone suggested, 
however, that maybe the Association ought to do everything it could 
to keep a few Missourians out of Washington. Well, I suppose in 
this job there won’t be much opportunity to get to Washington, so 
I shall be able to stay west of the Mississippi. 

Your Executive Committee has offered a suggestion that the mem- 
bership of the Nominating Committee be rotated, with two or three 
of the five members carrying over, and that the Committee be prepared 
to report its recommendations at the first session of next yeat’s con- 
vention. I wish to announce at this time that the Committee for the 
coming year will be J. R. Sage of Iowa State College, Chairman; 
Joseph H. Mackinnon of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
J. Russell Robinson of George Peabody College for Teachers. These 
are the members that carry over. The new members are E. J. Mathews 
of the University of Texas and our retiring President, Ernest C. Miller 
of the University of Chicago. I am taking it upon myself to assure 
you that the Committee will welcome any suggestions from any mem- 
ber of the Association at any time. 

As you know, it is the duty and the privilege of the new President 
to announce the time and the place of the convention for next year. 
The Executive Committee unanimously voted last night that the con- 
vention in 1947 should be held the third or fourth week in April and, 
barring unforeseen difficulties, in the State of Colorado. The city 
is not definitely decided upon but, of course, it will be Denver or 
Colorado Springs. 

I-declare the Thirty-second convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars adjourned. 

... Final adjournment was taken at 12:15 P.M., April 25, 1946.... 














Reported to Us 


The JoURNAL learns with deep regret of the death on May 31 of 
James Russell Robinson, Registrar of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Dr. Robinson was Vice-President of the 
A.A.C.R. in 1932-33 and its Secretary from 1934 to 1938. He was 
elected President at the Chicago meeting of 1942 and served for two 
years. The memorable convention of 1944 was the result of his plan- 
ning, but he was obliged by illness to forego presiding at those 
meetings. His health, however, seemed much improved, and at the 


Atlanta convention last April he took an active and effective part. 
Dr. Robinson received the Ph.D, degree from the George Pea- 
body College in 1927, and since that time had served as Registrar 
and Professor of Education. Before going to Peabody he had been 
Registrar and Professor at Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College. 
He was a graduate of the University of Kentucky. The Association 

- will greatly miss his genial presence and his wise counsel. 





The United States Office of Education has announced the following 

appointments to its staff: 

Director, Division of Higher Education, John Dale Russell, formerly 
Professor of Education, University of Chicago. 

Director, Division of School Administration, E. B, Norton, formerly 
Alabama State Superintendent of Education. 

Chief, Information and Publications Section, Division of Central Serv- 
ices, G. Kerry Smith, former chairman, Division of Language, 
Literature and Fine Arts, West Georgia College, Carrolton, Ga. 

Specialist in Higher Education, assigned to Engineering Education, 
Henry H. Armsby, formerly Co-ordinator of the ESMWT program. 
Mr. Armsby was at one time Registrar of the Missouri School of 
Mines, and was Treasurer of the A.A.C.R. from 1937 to 1941. 


Pacific Bible College of Huntington Park (California), has changed 
its name to Pacific Bible College of Azusa, and moved to Azusa, California. 
Miss Geraldine Hess is Registrar. 


Clarence L. Murray, Registrar of Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, has been named President, Tri-State College, Angola, Indiana. 
He will be succeeded at Ball State by Leo M. Hauptmann, formerly 
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Registrar and Director of Student Personnel, Kalamazoo College, 
Michigan. 

Dr. Walter J. O'Connor, Registrar of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
Georgetown University, died March 2, 1946. 


Dr. Victor S. Armbrister, Dean of the College, is now Acting Registrar 
at Emory and Henry College, Emory, Virginia. Miss Dorothy Lee Schrader 
is Recorder. 


The State University of Iowa has announced the following changes in 
the administrative staff of the Registrar's Office: 

Harry G, Barnes resigned as Registrar last November to accept appoint- 
ment as Executive Secretary of the Iowa Education Association. 

Paul G. Blommers was appointed University Examiner and Registrar 
to succeed Dr. Barnes. 

Ted McCarrel was appointed Assistant Registrar and Examiner. 

Charles Maruth was appointed Research Associate and Consultant in 
the Office of the University Examiner and Registrar, effective last 
December. 


Frank T. Barnard retired on May 1 after 38 years as Registrar of the 
State College of Washington. His successor is Harry M. Chambers, who 
has been an assistant in the Registrar's office for the past 15 years. 


J. E. Fellows, Registrar of the University of Tulsa, has become Dean of 
Admissions, Registrar,and Professor of Secondary Education at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 


S. L. Loewen has succeeded J. H. Fadenrecht as Registrar of Tabor 
College, Hillsboro, Kansas. 


The new Registrar at Stanford, succeeding Dr. John Pearce Mitchell, 
who retired last year, is H. Donald Winbigler. 


Harry H. Provin, formerly Registrar at the University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Florida, has been appointed Director of Admissions at that in- 
stitution. His successor as Registrar is K. Malcolm Beal, who has been 
a member of the Department of English. 


Everett B. Sackett, formerly Registrar of the University of New Hamp- 
shire, has been advanced to the position of Dean of Student Administration. 


The Journal of General Education, a new publication, has been estab- 
lished under the auspices of the University of Iowa, President Virgil 
Hancher has announced. 
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It is designed to provide a means of communication among scholars, 
teachers, and administrators concerned with development of programs of 
general education for American youth, 

‘The widespread consideration now being given to the subject of gen- 
eral education and the numerous programs recently launched by educa- 
tional institutions clearly indicate the need for a journal which will make 
the experience of one faculty group available to others generally throughout 
the United States,” President Hancher said. 

He explained that in addition such a publication likewise should pro- 
vide a medium for analysis, criticism, and constructive planning in the field 
of general education. 

Editor will be Dean Earl J. McGrath of the college of liberal arts of 
the University of Iowa, assisted by a small editorial board of nationally- 
known educators in the field of general education. 

The first number will be issued in October, 1946, and succeeding issues 
will appear at quarterly intervals. The journal will address itself to all 
aspects of the subject of general education at the college, university, and 
high school levels, as well as relationships between general education on 
the one hand and professional and technical education on the other. 

Subscription rate will be $2 per year. Editorial offices will be located at 
108 Schaeffer Hall, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 


Jane Miller Abraham, Registrar, Santa Barbara (California) State 
College, will retire at the close of the summer session in August, after 
thirty-five years of service. 


Miss Isabel Nicely has become Secretary of Admissions at Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania, succeeding Mrs. Helen Ulrich. 


Miss Margaret L. Simpson has succeeded Mrs, Ada Lee Herrin as 
Recorder of Salem College, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


J. A. Norton is Acting Registrar, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
succeeding R. B. Thompson, who resigned a year ago to become Registrar 
and Examiner at Ohio State. 


Leslie L, Hanawalt has become Chairman of the English Department at 
Wayne University, Detroit, and has given up his responsibilities as Regis- 
trar. 


John Waters, after 25 years as Registrar of Boston University College 
of Business Administration, has become Director of Boston University 
Evening College of Commerce. He has been succeeded as Registrar by 
Robert L. Peel. 
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ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the Illinois Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars was held on October 25th and 26th, 1945 at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago. Under the chairmanship of Mr. D. A. Grossman, 
Examiner, Registrar's Office, University of Illinois, the general topic of 
Education of War Veterans was presented, Those participating in this 
discussion were Miss Lily Detchen, Research Associate, Veterans’ Testing 
Service, University of Chicago, who discussed Accrediting the Educational 
Experience of Veterans at the College Level, George P. Tuttle, Registrar 
of the University of Illinois, on Using the Guide to the Evaluation of 
Educational Experience in the Armed Services, and Mr. C, E. Hostetler, 
Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Division of the Veterans 
Administration on Operation of the Serviceman’s Readjustment Act. 

On the second day of the meeting, Miss Frances McElroy, regis- 
trar of the National College of Education conducted the discussion of the 
general topic, Looking Ahead in Education. Those participating in this dis- 
cussion were Mr. E. C, Miller, President of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars on the Recent Actions of the Executive Committee, 
Mr. Frank A. Jensen, Superintendent of LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior Col- 
lege on The Junior College Outlook in Illinois, and Stephen M. Corey, Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology and Dean of Students in the Social 
Science Division of the University of Chicago on The College Controversy. 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 


The North Central Association of College Registrars met on October 30, 
1945 at Northfield. Minnesota, the host institutions being St. Olaf College 
and Carleton College. 

Registrar A. H. Parrott of the North Dakota Agricultural College re- 
viewed the origins of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and pointed out the standardization of functions and practices and the pro- 
fessional status that has been achieved by the registrars through the ac- 
tivities of the association. Mr. True Pettengill, registrar of the University of 
Minnesota, led a discussion regarding the program of the University of 
Minnesota in granting credit for educational experience in the armed 
forces. Registrar H. W. Frankenfeld, of the University of South Dakota, 
spoke on the problem of Forecasting Enrollments. Sister Helen Margaret 
of the College of St. Catherine presented a summary of the conclusions 
reached on High School Relations by a committee from the Association of 
Minnesota Colleges. 

Registrar J. R. Sage of the Iowa State College presided at a question 
box period which included many pertinent questions, especially those 
dealing with the veteran. 
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Registrar J. M. Bly of St. Olaf College, of the Committee on Special 
Projects distributed the committee’s report on institutional enrollments. 


NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
REGISTRARS 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the North Carolina Association of 
Collegiate Registrars was held in the O. Henry Hotel at Greensboro, North 
Carolina, on November 14, 1945. 

Mr. W. L. Mayer presented a paper on the Admission and Evaluation of 
Credits for the Returning Veteran, Mr. W. B. Harrill discussed Forms, 
Procedures, Problems, etc. for the Veteran Enrolling in Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Dr. J. Henry Highsmith presented a paper on The Problems 
Arising from Applications of Students with Fifteen Units Who Have Not 
Completed the Twelfth Grade. 

A question box period was held during the afternoon session. 


COLORADO-WYOMING REGISTRAR’S ASSOCIATION 


The Colorado-Wyoming Registrar’s Association meeting was held in 
the Cosmopolitan Hotel at Denver, Colorado, on November 16, 1945. 

Mr. John G, Blanch, Chief of Education and Rehabilitation of the Vet- 
erans Administration of Denver, presented a paper on Rehabilitation and 
Education under the G. I. Bill and Public Law 16. This paper was fol- 
lowed by a general group discussion of The Veteran on the College 
Campus. 

Mr. R. M. Carson reported on the work of the Sub-Committee on Ade- 
quacy of College Transcripts and also presented a paper on The Registrar’s 
Work in Relation to Personnel. 

A round table discussion was participated in by those present and the 
following topics were discussed. Application forms, Military Credit for 
Veterans, The Accelerated Program, What Constitutes a Satisfactory Place- 
ment Examination, and Admission Policy for Superior Students. 


KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The Kansas Association of Collegiate Registrars met with the Kansas 
Association of Deans at 3:00 P.M. on Thursday, January 31, 1946 in the 
Art Gallery of the Administration Building of the Kansas State Teachers 
College of Emporia. The program was as follows: 


“Survey of Present Trends in Counseling’—Gilbert Ulmer, Assistant 
Dean of College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 

“The Value of a Guidance Bureau to College Students”-—A. H. Turney, 
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Director of Testing and Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 

“Pre-College Testing and Counseling Records’—J. C. Peterson, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

General Discussion Directed by Laurence C. Woodruff. 
W. T. Markham, Supervisor Occupational Information and Guidance, 
State Vocational Education. 
M. D. Woolf, Director of Student Personnel and Veterans’ Advisor, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 


At the business meeting, the Registrars elected Mr. S. A. Nock, Kansas 
State College, president, Mr. Ray Maul, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, vice-president, Sister Ann Elizabeth, Saint Mary College, Xavier, 
secretary and Miss Mary Kimball, Kansas State College, treasurer. The 
group voted to return to the pre-war practice of holding an all-day meeting 
sometime during the autumn. 


CHICAGO CONFERENCE OF REGISTRARS 


The Chicago Conference of Registrars met at 3 P.M., Friday, March 15, 
1946, in the third floor auditorium of Roosevelt College, 166 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, for the annual meeting. An informal tea was held from 
3 to 3:30. 

At 3:30 Mr. Scribner called the meeting to order. Minutes of the 1945 
meeting were read and approved. 

Dean Zens L. Smith, Coordinator of Veterans’ Affairs, University of 
Chicago, was introduced and discussed some of the problems of counselling 
veterans. He discussed three types of problems—academic, technical and 
subsistence. The technical problems include those of supplies and books. 
He discussed an article by Myron Krueger from the News Bulletin of 
Eastern Association of College and University Business Officers. 

Mr. E. C, Miller, President of A.A.C.R. gave some pre-convention notes 
regarding the Atlanta meeting. 

A question box period was conducted by Mr. Donald Steward and Mr. 
G. P. Tuttle. Most of the questions concerned the G.E.D. test and military 
credit. 

Mr. Dryness reported that the committee has made definite progress on 
abolishing diploma mills, A school must now be investigated before a 
charter is granted. The American Council has shown interest on a national 
basis. 

The following report was made by the Nominating Committee, members 
of which were Donald Steward, Chairman, Agness Kaufman and Valerie 


Wickhem: 
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President—Dr. J. H. McCallister, Herzl Junior College 
Vice-President—Mr, George R. Moon, Examiner and Recorder, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Chicago 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Emma F. Muller, Chicago Teachers College 
A unanimous ballot was cast. 

It was agreed that the new officers should decide whether the Chicago 
Conference of Registrars should have one meeting a year, or should have 
meetings in the Fall and Spring. 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 


The Texas Association of College Registrars met in Dallas, Texas on 
April 1 and 2, 1946. The program had as its theme, ““Growth—Progress— 
Leadership.” 
Under the heading The Veteran and The College, registrars E, H. Here- 
ford, Francis W. Emerson, Ailese Partin, Mary Hankins and C. H. Perea 
acted as registrars and received as prospective returning veterans, registrars 
W. P. Clement and Max Fichtenbaum. In the discussion the following 
matters were covered: Methods of admission, credit for military service and 
service schools, tests for veterans, use of ‘The Guide’ in credit evaluation, 
terminal courses, guidance program for the veteran, and other common 
problems in the life of a busy registrar. A general discussion followed 
the presentation of this part of the program and was led by Marshal Rix. 
Registrar H. L. Heaton, of the A & M College presented a paper on 
The New Challenge and Responsibility to the Registrar because of Growth, 
Progress and Leadership. Discussion following this paper was led by W. 
Read Dawson. Alex Dickie presented a paper on The Registrar as the 
Liaison Agent Between the Veterans Administration and the College. This 
was followed by a discussion led by E. J. Mathews. 
An Open forum was conducted by R. L. Brewer and S. W. Hutton. 
Miss Anne Rucker presented a paper on the Importance of Good Records 
to the Registrar's Office. 
Mr. Max Fichtenbaum, a member of the Committee from The Associa- 
tion of Texas Colleges to study and report on needed changes in college 
admission plans currently in use by Texas Colleges, discussed the report 
of the committee. 
Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: 
H. L. Heaton, Registrar, A. & M. College of Texas, College Station, 
Texas, President 

Dr. E. H. Hereford, Registrar, North Texas Agricultural College, 
Arlington, Texas, Vice-President 

Celeste Kitchen, Registrar, Lamar College, Beaumont, Texas, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
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U.S. FAILING IN RE-EDUCATION OF GERMAN YOUTH, 
EXPERT DECLARES 


New York—America’s occupation forces are meeting the gravest chal- 
lenge and thus far the most tragic failure, in the re-education of German 
youth and in the redemption of the beaten, warped and prostituted German 
mind, Gregor Ziemer, author of the book, Education for Death, declared 
here today. 

Mr. Ziemer, who is educational director of Town Hall, writes in an 
article, ‘Our Educational Failure in Germany,” in the June American 
Mercury: 

“The evidence of this failure is drawn from 101 different sources. The 
authorities estimate that we lack about 12,000 teachers. Yet many of the 
ones we have are over-age; consequently our teacher deficiency is more 
nearly 25,000. Too many of the instructors currently employed must be 
considered as unreliable, because they could not be screened properly. 
Immediate needs caused a relaxation of restrictions.” 

Mr. Ziemer charges that there is no policy for educational development 
of either teacher or pupil in the American zone in Germany—no plan, no 
organized process. He says, ‘‘there is no authority, no spirit, no conviction, 
no heart in the undertaking. We are providing no constructive suggestions, 
nO positive inspiration, We are certainly not making allies out of the 
German teachers, nor friends out of the German children.” He reports 
that there is a shameful scarcity of textbooks and that because of our 
haphazard censorship some textbooks which are being used have not 
eliminated the Nationalistic viewpoint which bred Nazism. 

The Russians, on the other hand, Mr. Ziemer reports, are streamlining 
the entire complicated German school system into four years of elementary 
school and four years of secondary school, thus breaking down the in- 
equality that used to exist in Germany between so-called popular education 
and education for the more privileged classes. 

Mr. Ziemer quotes several American officials as explaining away Amer- 
ica’s attitude on the re-education of Germany by saying, ‘‘the lack of action 
in this field is due to lack of unified public opinion in our country, lack 
of personnel in Germany, lack of a unified plan.” Even more alarming, says 
Mr. Ziemer, is one other expression from American public officials who 
insist that they must not be quoted, and that is the statement: “I don’t 
believe we can change the tradition of the Germans, nor their thinking.” 














Constitution of the Association 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


The name of the organization shall be the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars (hereafter referred to as the A.A.C.R.). 


ARTICLE II—PuRPOSE 
The purpose of this Association shall be to provide by means of annual confer- 
ences and otherwise, for the spread of information on problems of common interest 
to its members, and to contribute to the advancement of education in America. 


ARTICLE III—MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1. Active Membership, Any officer charged with the duty of registration, 
or of passing upon entrance credentials, or of recording the standing of students in 
any recognized institution of higher learning in the United States or in Canada, 
shall be eligible to active membership. It is understood that membership is either 
institutional or personal and that in institutions where there are two or more co- 
ordinate officers in charge of the duties referred to above, each such officer may be- 
come an active member. 

Section 2. Associate Membership. Subordinate members of the staff of any officer 
qualified for active membership may be enrolled as associate, non-voting members 
of the Association. 

Section 3. Honorary Membership. Honorary membership may be recommended by 
any member of the Association to the Executive Committee. Election to honorary 
membership will rest with the Executive Committee, but only those who continue 
in some educational work, or who are retiring from active service, and only those 
who have been in the profession long enough, or who have been sufficiently active 
in the Association to warrant the assumption that they are interested in the Associa- 
tion’s progress will be elected by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE ITV—OFFICERS 

Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a president, a first vice-president, 
a second vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, and an editor. All officers, except 
the editor, shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, a majority vote of those 
present and voting being necessary to elect. The editor shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee. With the exception of the treasurer, they shall hold office 
from the adjournment of the meeting at which they are elected until the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting in which their successors are elected. The treasurer shall hold 
office from the beginning of the fiscal year following his election until the close of 
the fiscal year in which his successor is elected. 

Section 2. The officers named in Section 1, together with the immediate past 
president, the chairman of the Committee on Special Projects, and the chairman of 
the Committee on Regional Associations, shall constitute an Executive Committee, 
with power to fix the time and place of the next annual meeting as provided in the 
by-laws, to assist the president in arranging the program, and to make other neces- 
Sary arrangements, 


ARTICLE V—AFFILIATED REGIONAL ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 
The affiliated Regional Association Conference (hereafter referred to as the 
A.R.A.C.) shall be composed of delegates from affiliated regional associations of 
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registrars. The conference and the executive committee jointly shall have power to 
co-ordinate the activities of the regional associations and the A.A.C.R. 


ARTICLE VI—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment 
has been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An 
amendment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a four-fifths vote of the 
members present and voting. 

BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I—FEES 

Section 1. The annual membership fee for active members shall be $10.00 and 
for associate members $3.00. The fee shall, in both cases, include a subscription to 
the JOURNAL, 

Section 2. Any member who shall fail to pay annual dues for two consecutive 
years will, after notice in writing from the treasurer, be dropped automatically from 
the list of members, 

Section 3. There shall be a convention registration fee of two dollars ($2.00) paid 
by one representative of each institution represented at the annual convention. 

Section 4, There shall be no membership or registration fee for honorary members. 
Such members shall be given complimentary subscriptions to the JOURNAL. 


ARTICLE II—MEETINGS 

Section 1. The Association shall hold an annual meeting in April of each year, 
the location and date to be chosen by the Executive Committee, which shall also 
have the power to advance, postpone or omit an annual meeting in case of emergency. 

Section 2. The geographical rotation scheme for the location of meetings, as 
adopted at the Atlanta convention in 1927, shall be followed; provided, however, 
that a variation may be made in any year for good and suffiicent reasons by action of 
the Executive Committee or by vote of the Association. 


ARTICLE IIJ—TERM OF OFFICE AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The president and two vice-presidents shall hold office for one year 
each. The secretary and treasurer shall hold office three years each. The editor 
shall hold office until his successor is appointed. Should any annual meeting be 
omitted, or the time for it changed, the time between two consecutive meetings shall 
be counted as one year in the administration of the provisions of this section. 

Section 2. The president shall assume full responsibility for all the general activi- 
ties of the Association, conduct all necessary correspondence with the members in 
regard to the annual program, and, with the assistance of the Executive Committee, 
arrange the program, All bills must be approved by the president before payment. 

Section 3. The first vice-president shali act as the chief assistant of the president, 
and shall succeed to that office in case it becomes vacant. 

Section 4. The second vice-president shall have charge of the campaign for extend- 
ing the membership of the Association. This officer, together with the president, 
secretary, and treasurer, shall determine eligibility for membership in the Association. 
He shall succeed to the presidency in case of a vacancy in both the preceding offices. 

Section 5. The secretary shall keep an accurate list of the members of the Associa- 
tion, correcting the same from time to time upon the advice of the treasurer. He shall 
be the custodian of the records of the Association.. He shall keep the minutes of the 
annual meeting and of the meetings of the Executive Committee. 
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Section 6. In adition to the usual duties of the office, the treasurer shall collect 
the membership dues and shall report changes in the list of members to the president, 
second vice-president, secretary and editor. He shall secure the approval of the 
president on all bills before payment. He shall prepare an informal report to be 
presented to the members of the Association at the time of the annual meeting. At 
the close of the fiscal year, he shall make a complete formal report, audited by a 
certified public accountant, to be presented to the Executive Committee for publica- 
tion in the next issue of the JOURNAL. The expense of the audit shall be defrayed 
by the Association. 

Section 7. The editor shall edit, publish, and distribute the JOURNAL of the As- 
sociation and any other official publications issued in the name of the Association. 

Section 8. The Executive Committee shall have authority between annual meetings 
to fill any vacancy not otherwise provided for in this article. 


ARTICLE IV—REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1. Any group of registrars may form a regional association, with the right 
to (a) determine its own constitution in accordance with local needs but in every 
respect consistent with the constitution of the A.A.C.R.; (b) to determine its own 
boundary lines with due consideration for those of existing regional associations, and 
to determine its own membership of collegiate institutions or the appropriate officers 
thereof; (c) to elect its own officers, to conduct its meetings according to regional 
interests and needs, and to determine its membership fees, number of meetings, etc., 
except as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. Any regional association of college registrars may become affiliated 
with the A.A.C.R. on the following terms: 

(a) The regional association shall appoint or elect an official delegate, preferably 
the president or a past president of that association, to the A.A.C.R. 

(b) These delegates shall meet once a year with the Executive Committee of the 
A.A.C.R. at the time of the annual meeting of the Association to plan jointly a co- 
ordinated program of activity for the A.A.C.R. and the regional associations. 

(c) The regional association shall submit to the editor for publication in the 
JouRNAL, subject to his approval, the program and proceedings of its annual meet- 
ing and the best papers, studies, or projects presented at each annual or other 
meeting. 

Section 3. If feasible, regional association meetings shall be held annually, but at 
a time not conflicting with the national meeting. 


ARTICLE V—COMMITTEES 


Section 1. There shall be a Budget Committee of three members, consisting of the 
president-elect, the retiring president and the next preceding president. The senior 
member of the committee in point of service shall act as chairman. Should any of 
these members be unable to serve, the retiring president shall appoint a substitute. 

Section 2. There shall be a standing Committee on Special Projects, of five or more 
members, appointed by the president, whose duty it shall be to supervise any special 
projects referred to it by the Association, to co-ordinate so far as possible the activi- 
ties of the Association and of individual members or groups of members in 
educational research, and to collect and disseminate information concerning study 
projects undertaken by various members. 

Section 3. There shall be appointed by the president a Nominating Committee of 
five members whose duty it shall be to select nominees for the several elective offices 
and report to the Association on the second day of the annual meeting. At this time, 
opportunity shall be given for additional nominations from the floor. 
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Section 4. The editorial staff shall consist of the editor and nine associate editors 
appointed annually by the editor. The editor shall be responsible for the distribution 
of work among the associate editors. 

Section 5. Nothing in this article shall be construed as preventing the appoint- 
ment of additional standing or special committees deemed necessary for the work of 
the Association. 


ARTICLE VI—FIsCAL YEAR 
The fiscal year of the Association shall extend from June 1 to May 31. 


ARTICLE VII—AMENDMENTS 
These by-laws may be amended at any annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment has 
been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An amend- 
ment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present and voting. 
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REGISTRATION OF MEETINGS 
1910-1944 


Year 
1910 


I9EE 
1912 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


1917 
1919 


1920 
1922 
1924 
1925 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


1930 
1931 
1932 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 


1942 
1944 


1946 


Place 
Detroit 


Boston 
Chicago © 


Salt Lake City 
Richmond 
Ann Arbor 
New York 


Lexington 
Chicago 


Washington 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Boulder 


Minneapolis 
Atlanta 
Cleveland 
Seattle 


Memphis 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Raleigh 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
New Orleans 
New York 
St. Louis 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Chicago 


Atlanta 


President 

A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College (Chairman) 

A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College (Chairman) 

A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College 

*J. A. Cravens, Indiana University 

E. J. Mathews, University of Texas 


_*G. O. Foster, University of Kansas 


Walter Humphries, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology 

*F, A. Dickey, Columbia University 

A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

Ezra L. Gillis, University of Kentucky 

*A. G. Hall, University of Michigan 

J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 

*T. J. Wilson, Jr., University of North 
Carolina 

G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 

*R. M. West, University of Minnesota 

Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan 

C. E. Friley, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas 

E. J. Grant, Columbia University 

J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University 

R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity 

J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh 

F. O. Holt, University of Wisconsin 

K. P. R. Neville, University of Western 
Ontario 

*Alan Bright, 
Technology 

J. R. Sage, Iowa State College 

Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 

Edith D. Cockins, Ohio State University 

William S$. Hoffman, The Pennsylvania 
State College 

J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 

A. H. Larson, Eastman School of Music 

*J. R. Robinson, George Peabody Col- 
lege 

Ernest C. Miller, University of Chicago 


Carnegie Institute of 
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REGISTRATION BY STATES, 1946 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION 


1914-1944 
Year No of Members Year No of Members 
1914 62 1932 720 
1915 100 1933 705 
1916 223 1934 671 
1917 140 1935 671 
1919 177 1936 699 
1920 194 1937 722 i 
1922 210 1938 756 
1924 299 1939 784 
1925 331 1940 790 
1926 384 1941 802 
1927 504 1942 823 
1928 622 1943 814 
1929 696 1944 874 
1930 749 1945 969 
754 1946 1054 

















Delegates and Guests in Attendance at the 
Thirty-Second National Convention 
Atlanta, 1946 


ALABAMA 


Adams, William F, Director of Admissions, University of Alabama. 
Boudousquie, Louis J., Registrar, Spring Hill College. 

Downey, Maxine, Tabulation Supervisor, Alabama Polytechnic Inst. 
Edwards, C. W., Registrar, Alabama Polytechnic Inst. 

Kirkland, Mrs. L. E., Registrar, Howard College. 

Small, Clercie J., Asst. Registrar, Alabama Polytechnic Inst. 

Wallace, Leonard DeLong, Registrar & Dean, Athens College. 


ARKANSAS 
Gantt, Matsye, Registrar, Arkansas A. & M. 
Kerr, Fred. L., Registrar and Examiner, University of Arkansas, 
Short, G. Y., Registrar and Examiner, Arkansas State Teachers College. 
Summitt, W. K., Registrar, Harding College. 
Taylor, Elizabeth, Registrar, Hendrix College. 
Turrentine, G. R., Registrar and Dean, Arkansas Polytechnic College. 


CALIFORNIA 


Mitchell, J. P., Registrar Emeritus, Stanford University. 
Winbigler, H. Donald, Registrar, Stanford University. 


CANADA 


Allison, Helen M. B., Registrar, University of Western Ontario. 
Clarke, Douglass B., Registrar, Sir George Williams College. 


COLORADO 


Cutler, Marjorie M., Registrar, University of Denver. 
Prator, Ralph, Director of Admissions, University of Colorado. 


CONNECTICUT 


Colegrove, Allan W., Old Greenwich, Connecticut. 
Colegrove, Mrs. Allan W., Old Greenwich, Connecticut. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Armsby, Mrs. H. H., Personnel Officer, U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

Armsby, H. H., U. S, Office of Education. 

Brumbaugh, A. J., Vice President, American Council on Education. 

Barrows, Thomas N., Director, Committee on Service Education, American Council 
on Education. 

Covey, Mildred, George Washington University. 

Feagans, Hazel H., Registrar, American University. 

Jarman, B. H., Registrar and Associate Professor of Education, George Washington 
University. 

Lindegren, Alina M., U. S. Office of Education. 

Middlemiss, Mrs. Gladys B., Registrar, Washington College of Law. 
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Rozema, Eunice J., Registrar, Washington Missionary College. 

Sewell, Col. Walter E., Chief Associate Education Bureau, Information and Edu- 
cation Section, U. S. Army. 

Wirak, Theodora, Registrar, Seventh Day Adventist Theological Seminary. 


FLORIDA 


Beal, K. Malcolm, Registrar, University of Miami. 

Carothers, Milton W., Registrar, Florida State College for Women. 
Johnson, Richard S., Registrar, University of Florida. 

Provin, Harry H., Director of Admissions, University of Miami. 
Sister M. de Lellis, Registrar, Barry College. 

Tigert, John J., President, University of Florida. 


GEORGIA 
Alexander, H. W., Acting Registrar, Ft. Valley State College. 
Allen, Estelle E., Associate Registrar, Georgia School of Technology. 
Bailey, E. A., Registrar, LaGrange College. 
Blair, J. D., Registrar, Mercer University. 
Bryant, Bertha Alice (Mrs.), Guest. 
Cantrell, Mrs. W. C., Assistant to Dean, University System of Georgia Central. 
Carmichael, W. L., Acting Director of Admissions, Georgia School of Technology. 
Chapin, Lloyd W., Registrar, Georgia School of Technology. 
Dixon, John C., Vice-President, Mercer University. 
Emory, Ernest H., Registrar, University System of Georgia Central. 
Gignilliat, A. M., Registrar, Armstrong Junior College. 
Gladstone, Louis, Professor of Sociology, Atlanta Law School. 
Herod, Newton Sam, Dean, University System of Georgia Central. 
Hilley, Maude, Recorder, Emory University. 
Jenson, Viola L., Registrar, Spelman College. 
Sanders, Ruth W. (Mrs.), Registrar, Oglethorpe University. 
Stone, Eugenia W., Registrar, Bessie Tift College. 
Stukes, S. G., Registrar, Dean of College, Agnes Scott College. 
Sturgis, Horace Wilbur, Georgia School of Technology. 
Taylor, Hoy, Registrar, Georgia State College for Women. 
Thomas, Mrs. William M., Registrar, Georgia State Womens College. 
Thompson, Louise, Registrar, Shorter College. 
Van Leer, Blake R., President, Georgia School of Technology. 
Winfield, Ella Detong, Registrar, Brenau College. 
Winn, Elizabeth, Registrar, Wesleyan College. 
Young, Sister Mary Patrice, Director Nurses, St. Josephs Infirmary. 
Young, Will D., Registrar, North Georgia College. 


ILLINOIS 


Brenneman, Elsie, Registrar, Illinois State Normal. 

Carter, Asa, Registrar, Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 

Corey, Stephen M., Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Chicago. 
Dyrness, E. C., Registrar and Vice President, Wheaton College. 

George, Katharine, Registrar, Northwestern University. 

Happ, Mrs. Gretchen, Registrar, The Principia College. 

Hogue, Inez, Registrar, Monmouth College. 

Humphreys, Mrs, J. A., Chicago, Illinois. 

Humphreys, J. A., Registrar, Woodrow Wilson Junior College. 
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Hunt, Mildred, Registrar, Illinois Wesleyan University. 

Kaufman, Agnes J., Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Leifheit, Edith (Mrs.), North Illinois State Teachers College. 
Marquart, Linford A., Registrar, Olivet Nazarene College. 

McCallister, J. M., Registrar, Herzl Junior College. 

Miller, Ernest C., Registrar, University of Chicago. 

Miller, Mrs. Ernest C., University of Chicago. 

Moore, Merritt H., Registrar, Knox College. 

Redfield, Robert, Dean, Division of Social Science, University of Chicago. 
Renner, Theresa M., Registrar, Blackburn College. 

Russell, John Dale, Professor of Education, University of Chicago. 
Shank, Marjorie, Registrar, Southern Illinois Normal University. 
Holland, Sister M. Charlotte, Registrar, St. Xavier College for Women. 
Sister Mary Fidelis, Registrar, Rosary College. 

Steggert, Betram J., Registrar, Loyola University. 

Steward, Donald H., Registrar, Roosevelt College. 

Thomas, Blanche C., Registrar, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. 
Tuttle, George P., Registrar, University of Illinois. 

Voss, Hertha, Registrar, Western Illinois State Teachers College. 
Wickhem, Valerie C., Director of Admissions, University of Chicago. 


INDIANA 
Bender, Paul, Registrar, Goshen College. 
Elder, Harry E., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Indiana State Teachers 
College. 
Harrell, Charles E., Assistant Registrar, Indiana University. 
Harvey, Robert S., Wabash College. 
Kunter, Veneta, Registrar, DePauw University. 
Norris, Stanley, Registrar, Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music. 
Maxam, C. R., Registrar, Butler University. 
McCoy, G. R., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Evansville Junior College. 
Scribner, Albert F., Registrar, Valparaiso University. 


IOWA 


Beard, Marshall R., Iowa State Teachers College. 

Blommers, Paul J., Registrar, University of Iowa. 

Cotterman, Athel Dale, Registrar, Wartburg College, 

Gray, W. B., Registrar, Cornell College. 

Maruth, Chas. H., Research Association Consultant, State University of Iowa. 

Merrill, H. W., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Des Moines College of 
Osteopathy and Surgery. 

Sage, J. R., Registrar, Iowa State College. 

Sage, Mrs. J. R., Ames, Iowa. 


KANSAS 


Dougherty, Estelle, Registrar, Sterling College. 

Fletcher, Worth A., Registrar, Municipal University of Wichita. 
Jennings, Virginia, Registrar, Ottawa University. 

Massey, J. U., Registrar, Kansas State Teachers College. 

Maul, Ray C., Registrar, Kansas State Teachers College. 

Nock, Samuel Albert, Director of Admissions, Kansas State College. 
Phinney, Gladys, Registrar, Washburn Municipal University. 
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Pickering, Iva V., Registrar, Friends University. 


KENTUCKY 
Chamberlain, Leo Martin, Dean and Registrar, University of Kentucky. 
Gundlach, Adelaide, Registrar, Berea College. 
Hester, Cleo Gillis, Registrar, Murray State Teachers College. 
Hill, Ralph E., Registrar, University of Louisville. 
Milton, Mary Page, Registrar, Morehead State Teachers College. 
Moores, Maple, Assistant Registrar, University of Kentucky. 


LOUISIANA 


Discon, Carmel V., Registrar, Arts and Science, Loyola University. 
Toppino, Florence, Registrar, Tulane University. 


MAINE 


Gannett, J. A., Registrar, University of Maine. 
Hayes, Clara D., Secretary, Bowdoin. 


MARYLAND 


Sister Mary Joseph Smith, Director of Nuns, Mt. St. Agnes College. 

Sister Mary Bride Canty, Director of St. Joseph’s Hospital, Mt. St. Agnes College. 
Davis, Mrs. Irene M., Registrar, Johns Hopkins University. 

Sister Mary Charlotte Duffy, Registrar, Mt, St. Agnes College. 

Sister Mary Damian Faller, Assistant Director Nursing Education, Mercy Hospital. 
Preinkert, Alma H., Registrar, University of Maryland. 

Probst, Carrie Mae, Registrar, Goucher College. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bartlett, Dorothy, Registrar, Atlantic Union College. 

Campbell, Francis J., Registrar, Boston College. 

Hilliker, Katherine E., Assistant to Dean, Boston University. 

Laurence, Cameron, Assistant Registrar, Harvard College. 

Mathewson, Robert H., Associate Professor of Education, Harvard College. 


MICHIGAN 


Linton, Robert S., Registrar, Michigan State College. 
MacMorland, Mrs, Wanda, Registrar, Emmanuel College. 
Sister Mary Bertha, Registrar, Siena Heights. 

Sister Mary Lidwina Reps, Registrar, Mercy College. 
Smith, Ira M., Registrar, University of Michigan. 
Trout, D. M., Registrar, Central Michigan College. 


MINNESOTA 


Bly, John M., Registrar, St. Olaf College. 

Bradley, R. J., Registrar, Macalester College. 

Gormley, Rev. Donald J., Registrar, College of St. Thomas. 
Sister Helen Margaret, Registrar, College of St. Catherine. 
Pettengill, T. E., Recorder, University of Minnesota. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Bickerstaff, T. A., Registrar, University of Mississippi. 
Harrell, George Lott, Registrar and Professor of Philosophy, Millsaps College. 
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Hendricks, Annie, Registrar, Blue Mountain College. 
Hilburn, Ben, Registrar, Mississippi State College. 

Lowe, Mrs. E. H., University of Mississippi. 

Mauldin, Katie D., Registrar, Delta State Teachers College. 
Pulley, Mary W., Registrar, Mississippi Southern College. 


MISSOURI 
Bigelow, Mary D., Assistant Dean, Stephens College. 
Canada, S. Woodson, Registrar, University of Missouri. 
Haun, R. R., Registrar, University of Kansas City. 
Higgins, Rev. J. J., Registrar, Rockhurst College. 
Knapp, Robert H., Registrar and Director of Student Personnel, Culver-Stockton 
College. 
Lamke, G. W., Registrar, Washington University, 
Lamke, Mrs. G. W., Washington University. 
Lorsbach, Sister M. Hilda, Bursar, Fontbonne College. 
Parker, W. B., Registrar, School of Medicine, Washington University. 
Poole, Mary Elma, Registrar, St. Louis University. 
Smith, Sister Mary Joseph, Director of Nuns, Mt. St, Agnes College. 
Sullivan, James Bascoe, Registrar, William Jewell College. 
Uhr, Mrs. Marjorie, Registrar, Southwest Missouri State Teachers College. 
Vachon, Sister Susanne Marie, C.S.J., Registrar, Fontbonne College. 


NEBRASKA 
Anderson, Marie, Registrar, Union College. 
Luschei, Mrs. Helen, Registrar, Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
Rosenlof, G. W., Registrar, University of Nebraska, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Sawyer, Robert G., Registrar, Colby Junior College. 


NEW JERSEY 
Jones, F, Taylor, Registrar, Drew University. 
Kovach, Frank, Registrar, Bloomfield College and Seminary. 
Martin, Luther H., Registrar and Admissions Officer, Rutgers University. 
Watt, Mrs. Agnes D., Registrar, University of Newark. 


NEW YORK 

Bowles, Frank H., Director of University Admissions, Columbia University. 

Bradford, E. F., Registrar, Cornell University. 

Crossman, Raymond F., Registrar and Associate Professor of English, New York State 
College of Forestry. 

Davison, William C., Department of Education, I.B.M. Corporation, Endicott. 

Deters, Emma, Registrar, University of Buffalo. 

Dwenger, George H., Secretary, Long Island College of Medicine. 

Fisher, Edgar J., Assistant Director, Institute of International Education. 

Grant, E. J., Registrar, Columbia University. 

Grant, Mrs. Edward J. 

Harp, William Clinton, Representative, Photostat Corporation, Rochester, 

Larson, Arthur H., Secretary Registrar, Eastman School of Music, University of 
Rochester. 

McNamara, Walter J., Department of Education, 1.B.M. Corporation, Endicott. 
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O’Brien, E. V., Registrar, Fordham University. 
O’Brien, Mrs. E. V., Fordham University. 
Zimmerman, Caldwell Thomas, Representative, Photostat Corporation, Rochester. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Marsh, Mrs. Vera Tart, Registrar, Meredith College. 

Patterson, Grady S., Registrar, Wake Forest College. 

Mayer, W. L., Director of Registration, North Carolina State College. 
Mayer, Mrs. W. L., Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Moore, Mary Taylor, Registrar, University of North Carolina. 

Jordan, Charles E., Secretary, Duke University. 

Hixson, Ivy May, Academic Dean, Salem College. 

Plemmons, William Howard, Acting Registrar, University of North Carolina. 


OHIO 


Brook, Elva M., Mt. Union College. 

Burgoyne, Helen H., Registrar, University of Cincinnati. 

Castle, Sarah F., Registrar, Wilmington College. 

Collins, Rev. Charles L., Registrar, University of Dayton. 

Conger, Allen C., Registrar, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Dilly, F. B., Registrar, and Director of Admissions, Ohio University. 

Lower, Verna, Registrar, Mount Union College. 

Patterson, W. A., Registrar, Fenn College. 

Sister Maria Corona, College of Mt. St. Joseph. 

Sister Mary Martina, Registrar, Our Lady of Cincinnati College. 

McGowan, Stuart R., Dean and Registrar, Kenyon College. 

McNamara, Catherine Burke, Registrar, Sisters College. 

Nudd, W. E., Registrar and Associate Professor of Drawing, Case School of 
Applied Science. 

Sister Reginald, Registrar, College of Mt. St. Joseph. 

Schmidt, Richard H., Registrar, University of Akron. 

Smyser, William C., Registrar, Miami University. 

Thompson, Ronald B., Registrar, Ohio State University. 

Williams, E. I. F., Registrar, Heidelberg College. 

Sister Mary Winifred, Instructor, Our Lady of Cincinnati College. 


OKLAHOMA 


Fellows, J. E., Registrar, University of Tulsa. 
Solomon, Lewis E., Dean and Registrar, Oklahoma Baptist University. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Climenhaga, A. W., Registrar, Messiah Bible College. 

Sister M. Eucharia, Registrar, Seton Hill College. 

Gladfelter, M. E., Temple University. 

Holter, H. W., Registrar, Bucknell University. 

Huganir, George H., Assistant Registrar, Temple University. 

Sister Edith Marie, Assistant Registrar, Seton Hill College. 

Miller, Ira, Minister, Messiah Bible College. 

Naegle, C. J., Dean, State Teachers College. 

Ramsey, M. Isabel, Recorder, Westminster College. 

Wolfe, Charles R., Registrar and Dean of Admissions, Gettysburg College. 
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RHODE ISLAND 
Weldin, John C., Dean of Admissions, Rhode Island State College. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Brownlee, Robert C., Registrar, Erskine College. 
Holland, Miriam, Assistant Registrar, University of South Carolina. 
Kelly, John G., Registrar, Winthrop College. 
Metz, G. E.,; Registrar, Clemson College. 
Peck, Alice A., Registrar, Converse College. 
Riddle, Charles D., Registrar, Furman University. 
Vickery, K. N., Assistant Registrar, Clemson College. 
Woodward, Dorothy E., Registrar, Wofford College. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Hauge, I., Registrar, Augustana College. 


TENNESSEE 


Bowman, Mrs, Kathleen A., Registrar, Milligan College. 

Davidson, Philip G., Jr., Dean of Graduate School, Vanderbilt University. 
Lea, Ruby E., Registrar, Southern Missionary College. 

Lightfoot, Viola, Registrar, Maryville College. 

Ramsey, H. T., Registrar, Lincoln Memorial University. 

Robinson, J. R., Registrar, Peabody College for Teachers. 

Robison, R. M., Registrar, Memphis State College. 

Robison, Mrs. Robert, Memphis. 

Sister Angeline Cahill, Dean, Siena College. 

Sister M. Jamesetta Kelly, Registrar, Siena College. 

Smith, Harold F., Registrar and Dean of Junior College, Fisk University. 
Starr, G. G., Bursar and Registrar, Scarritt College. 

Stroop, J. R., Registrar, David Lipscomb College. 

Thomason, R. F., Registrar, University of Tennessee. 

Thomason, Mrs. R. F., Knoxville. 


TEXAS 


Clement, W. P., Registrar, Texas Technical College. 

Heaton, H. L., Registrar, Texas A. & M. College. 

Hereford, E. H., Registrar and Dean of Guidance, North Texas Agricultural College. 
Lewis, Gabe W., Registrar, John Tarleton Agricultural College. 

Love, Mary I., Registrar, Austin State Teachers College. 

Mathews, E. J., Registrar, University of Texas. 


UTAH 
Hayes, John E., Registrar, Brigham Young University. 


VERMONT 
Scobie, J. R., Registrar, Middlebury College. 


VIRGINIA 
Boone, Jeanette, Registrar, Sweet Briar College. 
Carter, Marguerite, Registrar, Stratford College. 
Fugate, Mary C., Dean and Registrar, Averett College. 
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Slusher, Clarice, Registrar, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Whiteside, Annie C., Registrar, Randolph Macon Womans College. 
WASHINGTON 

Toner, Mrs. Ethelyn, Registrar, University of Washington, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bledsoe, Luther E., Registrar, Marshall College. 

Ice, Ethel, Registrar, Fairmont State College. 

Long, J. Everette, Registrar, West Virginia University. 
McGraw, S. L., Registrar, Concord College. 

Van Horn, Alta L., Assistant Registrar, Salem College. 


WISCONSIN 
Sister Mary Eunice, Registrar, Edgewood College. 


WYOMING 
McWhinnie, R. E., Registrar and Director of Admissions, University of Wyoming. 
McWhinnie, Bernice (Mrs.), Laramie, Wyoming. 














Directory of Regional Associations 


(Changes should be reported promptly to the Regional Associations Editor) 
ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 

President, J. F. Glazner, Jacksonville State Teachers College, Jacksonville 

Secretary-Treasurer, Eva Wilson, University of Alabama, University 
ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 

President, Fred L, Kerr, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 


Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Clarine Longstreth, Little Rock Junior College, Little 


Rock 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, J. M. McCallister, Herzl Junior College, Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Emma F. Muller, Chicago Teachers College 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 


President, R. E. McWhinnie, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
Secretary-Treasurer, Father Eugene Kissler, Regis College, Denver, Colorado 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Donald Steward, Roosevelt College, Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Gretchen Happ, The Principia, Elsah 

ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Paul Bender, Goshen College, Goshen 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. C, O. Kern, St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville 

KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, S.A. Nock, Kansas State College, Manhattan 
Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, The Saint Mary College, Xavier 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Dean O. B. Dobney, Ashland Junior College, Ashland 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie Wilson, University of Kentucky, Lexington 

LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Carmel V. Discon;**Loyola University, New Orleans 

MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. L. Hanawalt, Wayne University, Detroit 
Secretary, Florence Donahue, University of Detroit 

MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE, REGISTRARS 
President, Alma Preinkert, University of Maryland, College Park 
Secretary-Treasurer, John M. Rhoads, Temple University, Philadelphia 

MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, G. J. Everett, Holmes Junior College, Goodman 
Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 

MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Mary Elma Poole, St. Louis University, St. Louis 
Secretary, W. R. Mitchell, Missouri Valley College, Marshall 


NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 


TRARS 
President, E. H. Hayward, Peru State T.C., Peru 
Secretary-Treasurer, Alice Smith, University of Omaha 
NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. J. Stevenson, Jr., Brevard College, Brevard 
Secretary-Treasurer, Letha Brock, Greensboro College, Greensboro 
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NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, John M. Bly, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 

N.D. 

ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, S. R. McGowan, Kenyon College, Gambier 
Secretary-Treasurer, Helen Burgoyne, University of Cincinnati 

OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, W. Harvey Faust, E, Central State College, Ada 
Secretary, Virginia Embree, Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha 

PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Douglas V. McClane, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington 
Secretary, Margaret Maple, Pomona College, Claremont, California 

SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Annie D. Denmark, Anderson College, Anderson 
Secretary, Elizabeth Tribble, Anderson College, Anderson 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Lloyd W. Chapin, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta 

TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. Ridley Stroop, David Lipscomb College, Nashville 

TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, H. L. Heaton, Texas A. and M., College Station 
Secretary-Treasurer, Celeste Kitchen, Lamar College, Beaumont 

UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. Orin Anderson, Snow College, Ephraim 
Secretary, Jeanne M. Home, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 

VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Marguerite Hillhouse, Mary Baldwin College, Stanton 
Secretary, Virgilia Bugg, Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg 

WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, S. L. McGraw, Concord College, Athens 
Secretary, J. Everett Long, West Virginia University, Morgantown 

WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 

President, John Kendrigan, Northland College, Ashland 

Secretary, Mrs. Helen Cannon, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

















Employment Service 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the Editor in care of 
the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, including the 
address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. Extra space will be 
charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those seeking 
employment, the Association expects that at least some reply will be made to all 
those answering announcements. The Association assumes no obligation as to 
qualifications of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, 42, Ph.D. in Psychology, now Professor of Psychology, 
Personnel Officer, Chairman of Admissions Committee in Junior College wants Senior College 
position as Personnel or Guidance Officer, Registrar, Instructor in Psychology, Education, or 
a “4 Broad experience as high school teacher and guidance counsellor. Address ES, 
care itor 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, Ph.D., 34, married, two children. Successful college 
professor of biological sciences. Desires change to administrative post, either in college or 
university. Reply J.B.F., care Editor. (4) 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Woman interested in position as Assistant Registrar. A.B. 
on i: a study. Has had experience in Registrar's and Admissions work. Reply F, 
care Editor. (3 


RECONVERSION WANTED:—Army major, 50, M.A. in Sociology and additional graduate 
work in Philosophy and Mp agro Twelve years as assistant registrar of large midwest 
university preceded ten years as professor of social science in small college. Completing military 
service as Registrar of Army University overseas. Protestant. Address C, care Editor. (3) 


ASSISTANT REGISTRAR WANTED:—Young lady interested in at least several years’ employ- 
ment, college graduate, stenographic training and some experience in college records work 
desirable, accuracy and ——— essential. Technical college, desirable working conditions. 
Location midwest. Address U., care Editor. (3) 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, A.M., 36, married, two children. Successful college pro- 
fessor of French, three years’ experience as registrar, two as chairman of music department. 
Desires position as Registrar or professor of French or combination in larger college or university. 
Protestant. Reply W.Cw , care Editor. (3) 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED: Man, age 24, B.A. degree in economics and A.M. degree in guid- 
ance. Now employed in University Admissions Office but interested in new position in college 
administration requiring more responsibility. Address JSW, care Editor. (1) 


PosITION WANTED: Man, 43, M.A. Bus. Admin. Administrative experience includes Secre- 
tary to President and Assistant to Dean Student Affairs State University and nine years as 
Registrar State Teachers College. Three years Education Officer Navy, two as Commanding Officer 
Navy V-12 Unit. Registration Supervisor Veterans Administration since discharge from service. 
Address R.E.B., care Editor. (1) 


Position WANTED: As Registrar, Assistant Registrar, or assistant in the office of the 
academic Dean, by woman with sixteen years of successful experience in this work. B.A. 
degree, Excellent References. Address EB, care Editor. (1) 
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Educational Problems of Veterans, 462- 
474 


Eisenhower, Milton S.: Democracy and 
the Land-Grant Colleges, 323-333 

Elder, Harry E.: The Teacher Short- 
age: from Acute to Alarming, 65-73 

Evaluating Educational Experiences in 
the Services, 315-322 

Everybody Advises the Veteran, 475-494 


Fish, Marjorie: Occupational Therapy 
in American Colleges, 21-32 

Fisher, Edgar J.: Foreign Students on 
the Campus, 543-558 

Federal Government and Higher Edu- 
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